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OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER | 
COLOURS. The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is now open at | 

their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, See retary. 


“A GRICULTURAL PUPIL.—A Gentleman, 

residing in a healthy part of Lincolnshire, and farming upwards 

of 1000 acres of land on the Wolds, would be glad to meet with a 

Second Pupil at Midsummer. Address Mr. W. MARRIS, Limber, near 
Uleeby, Lincolnshire. 


Lady of the Established Church, who will 
4a shortly be leaving her situation, is desirous of obtaining an 
ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION to a LADY, or omg would be happy 
to undertake the domestic arrangements of a Famil 

Address “N. D.,” Post-office, Buckden, ‘Huntingdonshire, 


ME: VALENTINE BARTHOLOME Ww, 
FLOWER PAINTER in ordinary to her Majesty (in conjunction | 
with his wife), begs to announce that he continues to re e, at his | 
house, One or Two RESIDENT PUPILS for the study of Flower | 
Painting. Rustic figures from noe Miniatures, Landscapes, Per- | 
spective and General Drawing. For terms, including board, by the 
—_ address to No. 23, CHARLOTIE-S' TREET, PORTLAND- 
PLAC 
ELMAN. ITALIAN, and FRENCH.— 
Dr. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philologieal Society, London, 
Examiner to the Royal College of Preceptors, gives LESSONS in the 
above-mentioned I and L -upils have the option of | 
studying TWO Languages in the same lesson, or in alternate lessons, | 
at their own or at the Doctor's residence, No 2, CHANDOS-STREET, | 
CAVENDISH-~- 8QU ARE, 


TUTOR WANTED. —A Student of King’s | 


College wishes to meet with a Gentleman of some experience in 
Mathematical and Scientific Tuition, who can give him Assistance, | 
at his residence, near FE. aton-square, on a few evenings in every week, | 
from Easter until Midsummer, in preparing for the next Matricula- | 
tion Examination of the London University. A good reference re- 

uired. } 
) tng by letter only, in the first instance, to “ 
Library, Ebury-street, Pimlic 





























X.X. Y.Y.” at Rastall | 






- 
PREP. ARATION for OXFORD. ‘ens Graduate 
of Oxford, First Classman in Literis Humanioribus, &c. &c. long 
practised in private tuition at Oxford, wishes to READ in London with | 
a FEW PUPILS. This is an eligible opportunity for Gentlemen during 
the University vac ation, for those preparing for residence, their degree, 
@ for Holy Orders. px 5i. 5s. per month, at hours to be arranged. 
Address, “ M. A., B. * (No. 310), CriTIC OFFICE, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 


DUCATIC JN, near LEAMINGTON, by the 
MISSES DIC KSON, on moderate terms. At Barford, a beautiful 
and healthy part of the country, excellent dry rounds, house large and 
ai he most watchful superintendence over the health and happi- 
ness of the little girls committed to their care, founded on religious 
principles; every attention to form the tempers and dispositions, to 
train them to be useful members of a family, combined with accom- 
pishments. References of the ) highest respec cabin y. 




















7 . . 
DUCAT ION.— The situation of GROVE- 
HOUSE, ST. PETER'’S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of es nts. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
dive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limited. 
HOVE: BRIGHTON.—An M. B., who has had 
considerable experience in tuition, five y« Ae as college tutor, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensive, and adapted to the 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in the | 
higher bronches of Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
&e. ; and those proceeding to the foreign Universities familiarised with 
French and German Literature. The house is pleasantly situated in its 
own grounds, within a hundred yards of the sea. 
Address G. A. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodge. 


Tx > 1 Ar 
OUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.— 
SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 3} miles from London: 
established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
%0 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- 
ing school. The course of studies embraces a sound knowle sdge of the 
English, French, and German languages (taught by natives), English 
and French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a 
superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the whole 
routine of the counting-house. The health and cheerfulness of the 
pupils are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the 
bath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
pupils’ garden occupy three acres of ground. Lectures on chemistry 
and the arts and sciences. Nocorporal punishment. Terms 25 guineas 
-B.—The half-year is reckoned from the tine of entrance. 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON.—tThe First 

Portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds of that great ornament 

of English literature, engraved in highly- finished Mezzotint by R. 

ZOBEL, Esq., from the Original Picture in the possession of the Right 

Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ely. § 10in. by 8in. A very limited number 
of Proofs on India Paper, 11, Is. ea 

R. Rog, 14, King’s-parade, € ambridge and P. and D. COLNAGHI 

and Co., London. 
































Price One Shilling, 
ATIONAL MISCELLANY for Mz AY, 
a -1. Cronstadt.—2. A Chapter from the Romance of 
Vegetable Life.—3. Water.—4. A Scene on the Coasts of the Skagarack. 
—). Medieval London: continued.—6. Advertising Columns and their 
Associations.—7. The Military Geography of Turkey.—8. Notices.— 


& Poetry. 
THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN 
for MAY, price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains: 
1. Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers. 








At the Office, 


No. 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 








2. Memoir of Colonel Cameron, of Fassifern, K. se. 
3. Dante and his Translators. 
4. The Painter Festus. 
5. Sir Jasper Carew, Knt., Chapters KLVIL, XLVIIL, XLIX 
6. The Dying Doytschin. From the Servian. 
7. French Dram» tists and Actors. 
8. Wanderings in Servia. 
9. Professor Wi'son—“ Christopher North.” 
10. The Eastern Question. 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 60, Upper Sackville-street. Watl"S. 
ORR and Co., 2, Amen-Corner, London, and ool. JOHN 








Menzixs, Edinburgh 


1 


ELIZY’S FOREIGN NEWSPAPER nd | 
ADVERTISING OFFICE, 1, Norfolk-street, Strand, London.— 





Orders received for Books, Prints, 
Translations i in all Languages. _ 


Music, &c Foreign Agency. 





NEWSPAPE » TIMES : GLOBE, or 
SUN, posted on the —. of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
HERALD or POST, 26s. ; TI Eeoond Edition, 30s.; CHRONICLE, 


ADVERTISER, 
Day), 16s. 6d. 
prepaid. 





or DAILY NEV S. 20s. ; 
All orders paid in advance. 


TIMES or GLOBE ond 
Answers required must be 


(Sec 


JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders at the e chief office, London 











{OD DE FEND ‘the RIGHT ! 


Music by GEORGE Y. Dedicated to Admiral Sir Charles 
Third Edition (Sent post free.) 
London: JOHN SHEPHERD, 98, Newgate-street. 


NHE ROCHESTER POLKA, by CAL LCOTT 


Ww reuile aad 





Napier. 









with (ad. lib.) Cornet accompaniment, elegantly ill ed. 
Postage free 2s.6d. The melody of this Polka is extremely pl ng, 
and the time for dancing exceedi y well mark ey Band Parts, 5s. 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street. 
YoOurR PARTING SONG: 3allad, by 
FRANK ROMER. Just published, price 2s., postage free. 
“The song that created the greatest enthusiasm of the audience was 
aballad by Frank Romer, “Your Parting Song;” and it is certainly 


one of the best by that talented composer.”—Musical Review. 
HAMMOND. 9, New Bond-street. 


IOSE DISTANT BELLS: 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. Just published, beautifully illus trated, 


price 2s., postege free for 24 stamps. This exquisite melody also 
agen with sacred words, entitled, “What bells are those so soft 


Ballad. by 


| and clear 


HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street. 


\ EYERBEER’S 
4 rised Editions of portions of my Works having appeared, I 
HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that I have SOLD the COPYRIGHT for 
the British Dominions of my New Opera, L’Etoile du Nord, to Messrs. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. of Regent-street, and they and Mr. 
Chappell, of New Bond-street, alone in England, have my authority to 
publish any of the Music of L’Etoile du Nord, including also those 
Pieces from the Camp of Silesia that I have introdaced into the Opera 
of L'Etoile du Nord. I have also accorded to them the Right of put 
lishing my Marche aux Flambeaux, and the Ninety-first Psalm that I 
have composed 

_ Paris, March 30, 1854. 











GIACOMO MEYERBEER. 


HE SWE E T VESPE R BELLS of ANC ONA. 
Ballad. Written and Composed by JOHN PARRY, 
trated with Reminiscences of Ancona, after a Sketch from the Com- 
poser's own Portfolio, 2s. fd. This admired song is altogether one of 
the happiest conceptions of this gifted favourite of the public. 
HAMILTON and the PIANOFORTE.—Just pub- 
lished, the Fifty-fifth Edition of this extraordinarily popular Author's 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, newly revised, and 
greatly enlarged. By CARL CZERNY, pupil of Beethoven. 
music folio, 62 pages, price only 4s. 


Booksellers, 
London: 
A Uiison and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL's, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the 
name. 


H four Octaves, F F to F.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 
have just received a consignment of HARMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- 
hogany Cases, which they are enabled to offer at 7/. 10s, and &/ 
and, with five Octaves, at 102. 10s., 112 11s., and 12/. 12s.; with twelve 
Stops, 35 to 45 gufimeas: sixteen Stops, 60 guineas 


City Royal Musical Repository, 48, Cheapside. 





ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


manufactured 
in 





same 


Re 


\ONCERTINAS.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, 











and Co,., 48, Cheapside. have always on SALE an extensive 
variety of these fashionable INSTRUMENTS, the same as used by | 
Regondi, Case, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double action, 62 6s. and | 
SL &s.; the very best, with all the most recent improvements, 10/. 10s., 
second-hand, 48 keyed, from 5/. 5s. Concertinas repaired and ex- 
changed. 
HE SAXOPHONE.—Roupatt, Roser, Carre, 
and Co., 100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for 
M. Sax's Military Instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax 
Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a 


great variety—soprano, alto, tenor 
tone d instruments, the SAXOPH¢ 
new instruments (of brass, and played by a reed.) pe 
acharm equal to the originality of their tone, and they carry to 
highest degree of perfection la roix expressive.” —Report of Jurors, Great 
Exhibition. 


TEW 





d bass, of Sax's new and beautiful 





* These 


and POPULAR MUSIC for the 


* YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, with 
easy pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4to. gilt boards, 4s.; plain, 
2s. 6« 


The YOUNG 


Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s. 


SINGER'S 


BOOK of 
; plain, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTION of SACRED SONGS. Post 


elegantly bound, 5s.: plain, 3s. 6d. . 
EASY ROUNDS and CATCHES. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster- 
21 A, Soho-square 


row ; C. JEFFEE 


SONGS. 


ito. 






\ R. CAREY, M.A., MINING AGE NT, 
4 transacts business in British and Foreign Mines, 

Bank, and Railway Shares, at the closest prices of the day 
takes leave to call the attention of his friends and the 
present depressed state of the Mining Share-market, 
favo irable opportunity to Capitalists and Speculators of r 
profits on a moderate outlay C. has for sale 
DEND-PAYING Mines, which, bought at present low prices, will 
from 20/. to 301. per cent. Also shares in good PROGR 
with their machinery complete, and raising ores :- Kin 
North Downs, St. Day United, East Caradous, Caylens, 
ridge Consols, Combmartir Clew Bay, Malland, 


ke.—6, MOORGATE-STRERFT, CITY. 





Insurance, 
Mr. Carey 











Shares it 





Tamars, 
Perran Silver-lead, 


Sort- 





HE 

Linen, Silk, Books, &¢. with INCORRODIBLE 

PLATES, is the most elegant, speedy, and best method ; 
ink spre: ading and fading, and requires no preparation 


ARGENTINE 
it prevents the 
Any person can 


















easily use them. Names, 2s.; initials, ls. 6d.: crests, 5s.; set of num- 
bers, 2s. 6 alphabet, 7*. @d., with directions, se post free for 
Stamps. tEDERICK WHITE SMAN, Inventor and s Mak 

LITTLE Queen-street, Holborn. Arms found and sketched, 3s. 6d. 





painted, 8%. 6d. a name plate, 2s, 100 extra super cards, 2s. 





a] ( 


NEW OPERA.—Unautho- 


and illus- | 


Large | 
To be had of all Musicsellers and | 


ARMONIUMS in Oak, at 7/. 10s. each, with | 


PEN SU PERSEDED—Marking | 


19, Brass and Copper Goods, si loti 
Baths, Brushes, Tarnery, ‘ Fr 
| the Monument) London-&fid 


‘ E.—Now ready for April, 
NT g * 


+H! TO BOOKBUYERS 
| by which a Saving of about one-half may be 


" effected in the 


of 





purchase modern books. Sent post free to order inclosing two 


Pub! 


| stamps, addressed to SAUNDERS and OTLEY, shers, Conduit- 
| street 
| = — _ a 
| ‘ rpm 19 TIS 
E CHURTON’S BRITISH and FORE IGN 
Ae LIBRARY, 76, Holles-street, Cavendish-sauare.—T i 
» Vit rary an t unluetied supply of every new k 





, both clerical, lay, and professional, is ack ted 





Terms for a family, from Two Guineas upwards 


Gratis on application; by post for four stamps, 
YOUNTRY BOOK - CLUBS, 

SOCIE wear and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 

and Managem 


DING 








s “cau R rON, Library, 26, Holles-street 





NEW 





gratis and post fr 


Now 
LIST of NEW WOR KS" 


and 


+ EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
Also, 
| A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn from 
Circulation, an fered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly 
reduced prices fi 





CHARLES EDWARD MUuDIF, 510, New Oxford-street 


NEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—AIli the 
a NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upware 

Book Societies, Town Librarians, and Literary Institutions 
on Mode rate Terms. 

*rospectuses may be obtained on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street 

P 


BEST 






ORTRAITS and LESSONS on PASTELS. 


WATER COLOURS, and CHALKS, by a Lady Artist (an Exhi- 





| bitor).—INSTRUCTION given in DRAWING, from lela, casts 
and in Portrait Sketching, combined with French, if required 
at Hampstead, Avenue-road, Westbourne-terrace, and Notting-hill 
| Private Lesso ms at the Artist's residence. 
Address “ Mrs. C.,” 15, New Cavendish-street, Portland-place 
At home on Wednesdays, until Three o'clock 


Hl 


Just published, price 
APOLOGY for HEB RE W PROPHEC 
or, Christianity identified with De: emocracy. By OMICRON. 
London ; HOLYOAKE and Co., 147, Fleet-stre t 


SY ; 





A® 





W ORTH, NOTICE _—What has always been 


AP- 


wanted is just published, price 4s., the DI¢ TIONARY 
PENDIX, with upwards of 7000 words not found i 
comprising the iples of the verbs, which pe 


he Dicti 
the Diction 





pa x 

No person that writes a letter should be without this book ; all senior 
} pup ils should have it. 
| This book is very painstaking, and is invaluab! Weekly Times 


4th September last 














Pub mz 1ed by JACKSON, 21, Paternoster-row. Sold 

Charing-cross; 124, Oxford-street 1d FORD, 
JLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. —On_ the 
6th of MAY, 1854, the Somerset County Gazett ill commence 
issuing, weekly, an ILLUSTRATED SU PPLEME XT. f Four Pages 
(same size as those of the London Times), two be nearly filled with 




























arge and costly Engravings. As there v be an imr 
first number, unusual advantages will be offered to A 
of the County Gazette and Supplement—twelve pages 

Orders received at the Of Office in _Taun ton 

W AR. —A Supe rior Line Engraving of Sir 

Landseer’s Pieture so entitled (fr m the Original in the 

Vernon Ge sea ry) is given in the ART-JOURNAL for MAY (No. 65, maw 
Series); also a “ Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.” painted b 
himself, in the Vernon Coll 4 ae ud a “ View in th lf of Venice, 
from the picture by C. Stantield, 

The principal hterary pom dh n this Number are ‘The Ex- 
hibition of the Society of Bitish Artiats :” “Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
his Birthplace,” Wustrated ; “ What i is Heraldry?” i rate On the 
Embellishment of Public Buildings,” by E. Hall, P. S.A “The Great 

| Masters of Art, No. 28—R. Wilson, R.A.” ilustrated; “The Domestic 
emer of the English during the Middle Ages,” by T. Wright, F.S.A., 
strated; “ Progress 0 of the Crystal Palace;” “ Paper Manufacture, 

by Professor R. Hunt; “ The Royal Academy Lectures on Sculpture ;” 

* The Universal Exhibition at P aris;" “The Beautiful in the Human 
Weure and in Ar hirecture ;" “ Exhibition of Pictures of the Modern 


French School “Chemical Gleanings,” &c. &c. 
London _VIRTUR, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row 


~Eneanstic Tile Pavements. 
AW and Co., of Benthall Works, 


J srose ‘ley, 


N 








Shropshire, send, post free, their NEW PATTERN-BOOK, and 
furnish Designs (with estimates) to any given Plans of Churches 
Entrance Halls, Passages, Conservatories, Verandahs, & Specimens 


at ll, L ondon. 


‘BAD WRITE =RS 


Alde rsgate -street, 


TO ste 


S.—P atronis d by 













yal Highness the Duchess of Kent lr. H. CARSTATRS 
-ontinues to give LESSONS to Ladies and Ger nen is highly 
mproved method of WRITING, enabling who require it to 
»btain a com i and freedom seldom (if « 1alled. Prospec- 
tuses of terms, &c. may be had at the establis Metal 3 Lombard-street, 


City 


QTEPHENS 3S PATENT PROPELLING 





\) PENCILS.—A new kind of EVER-POINTED PENCIL in WOOD, 
d thre yughout with lead, requiring no cutting, as th dis propelled 
e point by a novel, easy, and ingenious contriv ; is more eco- 
nomical than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed as 1, whereas 
in these pencils the lead only is consumed, the pencil remaining 


fect as at first, ready to be refilled, and t 
Manufactured and sold by th 
54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars’-road 


Dp" 





tervals. » proy 
and by 


all sta 


AWING and COMMERCIAL PENCILS, 





Gilbert and Co.’s manufacture, still maintain t 
best quality, 2s. per dozen. Specimen sent, post free, 
ley’s Progressive Drawing Book, 2s. 6d. ; shctnine 
in, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d, ai tx ane Whettsa vatailof t 
agent, JOHN HOLDING WOODLEY, 3 Pgee-8 t i by 











order of any Stati ner or Bookséller. The Tratle- sayp! id irish Static 
d Books of a 1 kinds. 
ant 


4 = 


eu RNISH “YORR “HOUSE with the BEST 

ARTICLES—THE ¥rete the CHEAPEAT in tlie EXD.—DEANF, 
DRAY, and Co's FurnishiggyLIS? of ARMCLES, especif By adapted to 
the requirements of housdhoWt ecOifem y,anag be ‘hat yr we ! por 


pplication or forwardedgby, post Phis_ List emip'* 
articles from 7 the variotts @eperements ¢ _ = = i 
| calculated greatly to facili parchasers seleeth wt eir goo 
|} Tt enumerates g 4 differe desortp tend & Fenders. 1 - 4rons, Table 
| Cutlery, Spoons, De ances poe 3, Ls AMPs, 
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IMPORTANT 
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AND CHURCH REFORM GAZETT 


ind containing 


and 


Courier 


THE COURIER 





LONDON 





TO 


IEW 0 


rnd 


HOPE AN 





APPE 


THE 


I THE 


AR 


D CO. 16, 








P 


ON TUESDAY, THE 


Church 


PRICE SIXPENCE STAMPED. 


3 published every alternate Tuesday, price Sixpence Stamped, advocating a thorongh Conservative Reformation in the Church ; 
a Critical Review of Home and Foreign Affairs, Ecclesiastical, Parliamentary, Social and Literary. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


SS 


LITERARY WORLD. 
UBLISHING SYSTEM, 


MAY, IN 


Acform 








2np OF 





Gasette, 

























Now re 


VOLS. L,, 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
II, 


Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK: 


dy, price 24s. each, 


BRITANNICA. 


AN 
London: SIMPKIN and Co. 


IIL,, 


D IV. 





Money received at 5 v~ cent. Interest, payable half-yearly, 


im April and October. 
OUSEHOLDE RS’ L ve ASSURANCE 
rec caakeas on deposit at int 


I COMPANY INV 
Money intended for Investment only is 

| after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the Offices of the Company, 
between the hours of ten and four. 

















rest 





R. HODSON, Secretary. 





Bb and 16, Adam- -street, Adelphi. 


B ANK OF DEPO 





OF SIT, 








H E R O 


WITH 


BY THE REV. J. 
Late 


Forming the Third and Fourth Volumes of the “ 
g 


THE 
Rev. 


SvO. 


By the 


CICERO'S 


I, of “*CICERO’S 
WHITTAKER 


3eing Vol. ORATIONS.” 


and Co., 


ENGLISH NOTES, 


D O 


W, 


WIT 


price 18s. cloth. 


Just published in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 
1 US 

INTRODUCTION, &c. 
BLAKES 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, ¢ 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.” 
Rey. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A, 


Also, re cently published, the SECOND VOLUME, containing 
WORKS OF HORACE: 


A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 


SLEY, 


Jambridge. 


H 


The FIRST VOLUME contained 


QORATIONS AGAINST VERRES: 


Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Ave Maria-lane; and G. BELL, Fleet-street. 


MR. BLAKESLEY’S NEW EDITION OF HERODOTUS. 7, St Mat 


B.D. 


Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A., and the 


A COMMENTARY. 


8vo. 


price 


3, Pall Mail East, and 
place, Trafaigar-square, London, 
ABLISHED MAY, 1s44. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and for the convenience 
of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the Branch Offices, 
o paid through Country Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*,* Pr ospectuses sent free on application. 

























RAILW AY “LIFE ASSU RANCE, BY ONE PAY MENT. 

HE INDISPUTABLE  LIFE- POLICY 
- COMPANY grant Policies to Members of their own Company, 
—e against Death by Railways, on payment of ONLY ONE SUM 
OF FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. Thus a person aged 30, who 
has an ordinary Assurance with the Company for 1001., for which he 
pays 22. 4s. 11d. ‘annually, may have a Railway Policy for 1000/. for one 
single payment of 40s., payable in the event of his death by railway 
accident, and in addition to the 100i. secured by the ordinary policy. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 









SELF- PROTEC TING LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE IN DISPUTABLE LIFE - POLICY 
COMPANY have introduced a plan of Assurance, whereby the 
following important advantages are secured by ONE POLICY :— 
1. The payment of a principal sum to the Assured himself at a spe- 
cified age. 
2. An Annuity to commence at that age. 
3. The payment of a principal sum in the event of death, whenever 
that may happen 
4. The full benefit of all sums paid, although the Premiums should at 
any e be discontinued. 
5. Relief from the payment of Premiums after a specified age. 
6. Small periodical payments, so as to suit the convenience of the 
Assured. 
The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly; 
| but by an arrangement with an Agent, acting for the Company, they 














16s. cloth. 





















REDUCTION 
and Co. beg to 
from 2s. 8d. to the 


VERITABLE 
DUTY.—H. SPARROW 
BLACK TEAS now range in price 


announce, 















kingdom. Ag 


POPE’S 


26, PAVEMENT, 


TEA 


FINSBURY, 


























> and SONS beg to ir 








y Messrs. & 
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in the TE 
that their 
finest imported 


Sold at 27, 


r its ge al superiority and moderate price.—MOORE and Co. 
14, le Tower-street, London.— Reduced to 4s. 4d. per Ib. 
Coventry-street, Haymarket, and by their Agents throughout 


nts wanted (Tea-dealers only) where none are appointed. 


WAREHOUSE, 


London.—Further Reduction in 


A. | 








former prices, 
and 5s.; form 
the 
and ls.3d. R 


years old), 1s. 














COFFEES.—Good Coffi 





4s, and 4s. 4d. 
or prices, 4s. 





ich Mocha Coffee, 
6d. 












Ad., 5s., 
. ld, 114d., 1 
ls, 4d. 


perry OFF TEA !—All our 
fourpence per pound.—PHILLIPS and | 
chants, 8, King William-street, City, London, will, on and after the 6th 


at 4s. 4d.,and GREEN TEAS proportionately cheap. Their new List | of April, give the public the full advantage of the reduction of duty, as | As an example, a person aged 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, 
of Prices may be had on application, post free, and parcels of 2/. value | the following prices will show :— | secure 50. payable to himself on his attaining 60 years of age, and an 
and upwards, deliv id, to any station in the kingdom.—H. BLACK TEAS.—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s.; ee es, Annuity of 101 on reaching that age; and in the event of his death 
SPARROW and ( 372, Oxford-stre ondon 3s,, 3s. 2d., and 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong ’ 3s. 2d., 3s 3s. 8d.; | at any time (however soon that may happen after he has made 
7 mop m foriner prices, 3s, 6d. 3s. 8d., and 4s. Best Assam Pekoe vote Ad, | the first payment), the 502 will be paid to his representatives. By 
1 HE E MPRESS of CHIN TEA ; recom- | Tea, of extraordinary quality and strength, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. | doubling the Premium the sum assured will be 1002. and the Annuity 
mended by the Faculty for its — ; by the Nobility and GREEN TEAS.—Strong Green Tea, 2s. 8d., 3s., and 3s, 4d.; former | 20/. If in place of fixing upon the age of 60, he should prefer the age 
its choice quality (which is always the same); and by the | prices, 3s., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. Sd. and 4s.; | of 55, the Premium for Assurance of 50. and an Annuity of 102 would 
As an example of the effect of discontinuing to 


Delicious Gunpowder 

and 5s. 4d. 
Prime Coffee, Is. 1d., ls, 2d., 

Rare choice old Mocha (twenty 


Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any railway station or | 274 4 
market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. | 
liberal arrangement, those residing at a distance can enjoy all the ad- | 





the Duty on Tea.—On the 6th of April there was a further reduction in . 3 of the London markets for Tea, Cotf and Colonial produce 
the Duty on Tea. Pope and Co. have accordingly reduced all thei fo vantages of the Lond rkets for Tea, Coffee, anc jonis ‘oduce, oe 
Fours . mes och. “s teat The Sevisceladr dasedetions. eos w zcdlen ae just as though they were residing in London. PHILLIPS and COM- | {DISPU “ABLE LIFE POLICY COMPAN Y 
mended as the ¢est and most economical that can be purchased :— PANY, Tea and Coloaial Merchants, No. 6, King Wiitam-street, | No. 72, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. 
8. « pe City, London.—A general Price Current, containg great advantages in TRUSTEES. 
Best Congou Tea, reduced to 3 4 from 3 8 the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, sent post free on | Richard Malins, Fsq., M.P. John Campbell Renton, Es’ 
ae hong és x ok application. Sugars are supplied at Market Prices. | James Fuller Madox. Es ichard Spooner, Esq., M ye 
Gunpowder ,, 'D. .»_ 8 6 = - alia’ a = ot William Wilberforce, Esq. 
t Young Hyson ,, 4¢ » 48 \ ATRIMONIAL INSTITU TION 7 - Founded Nor ____ DIRECTORS. 
‘ e- antation Coffee .....1.sseresee - 4 a 1846. Offices, 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18, sau-street, | mu," | Fobn Hevalinne, Bow 
+ a eee . ? . | New York.--This institution has been established many years (with 3 7 ~ oo = » liga 
I live red free in L an ‘i yn and the suburbs Two Pounds’ worth of | great success), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown to | ae A. oon ba m | a ‘nes 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. each other, who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but pct es Ww. Williams, ny oo. Sy 
NOTHE R REI UC ‘TIC yN of F( U RP E) NC E who, from some cause or other, cannot find Partners in their own AUDITORS. = 
“ = - Fe cle of « t e, on, &£« Th trictest h 
4 the POUND in the DUTY on TEA.—In conformity with our pon pew we ge rn gpg el. seeing ae Ro | Henry Adron, Esq. - Ralph W. Bishop, Esq. 
u usual practice of always being first to give the public the full advan- | Forms, s, and every information, sent free to any name, initials, or | Charles M‘Culloch, Esq. Henry Burnett, Esq. 
t of every reduction in th e value of our goods, we have at once | address, on receipt of 12 postage stamps | SOLICITORS.— Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
owered the prices of all our Teas to the fullest extent of the reduction By order of the Direetors, | sane SECRET ARY.—David Alison, Esq. . 
of duty; and we ar jetermined, so far as we are concerned, that the | 12, John-street, Adelphi, London. LAURENCE CUTHBURT. " Paddington Local Board, 24, Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road. 
public shall reap the full benefit of this act of the Government, Bankers.—The Royal British Bank The Rev. James Shergold Boone, | Jas. Harrington Lowther, Esq 
er Ib. ~ é _ | _ am, Charles Pemberton, Esq. 
The Best Pekoe Congou .. MN Len ~. 38. 8d " o m ‘ or Captain Creed. George Y. Robson, Esq. 
Girone Brenk@ast Oonece 3s. Od T° be SOLD for 47/. 10s., cost 60 Guineas. | Roger Gadsden, Esq. W. H. Trinder, Esq. 
( ind Congou : . 28. 8d ! —A Fashionable Silver TEA and COFFEE SERVICE, beautifully - SECRETARY.—Charles Hoghton, Esq. - 
Choice Gu Ipo r ae A 4s. 8d Eng eraved from Esop’s Fables. Manufactured by Messrs. Morrell, of The Policies of this Company being indisputable (in terms of fhe 
Finest Young Hy n 4s. 4d. Burlington-street. To be seen at RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH'S, | Deed of Constitution duly registered), are TRANSFERABLE cU 
Good Plantati otfec ls. Od. Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watéhuenier: 6%, Oxford-street, four doors | RITIES, their validity not being dependent, as in the case of ordinary 
Cuba, Jamaica, or Costa Rica ls. 4d. west of Wells-street.—Diamonds, Plate, Jewels, &c. purchased or taken | Policies, upon the import of past, and perhaps forgotten circumstances, 
Choice Old Mocha ls. 6d in exchange. Sole West-end Agent for the sale of watches and clocks, | and office documents. Used as FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve 
The Be st Ho ypathic Cocoa ls. Od manufactured by Messrs. French, of the Royal E xchange. the assured from all doubt and anxiety as to the future. 
For the conv yur numerous customers, we retail the finest a This is a purely MUTUAL SOCIETY, there being no proprietary 
West India an i ned Sugars at market prices lr r > __ | body to whom any part of the profits belong, the whole being divisible 
ll goods deliver by our own vans, free of charge, within eight PLA T E, JE Ww E Ls ’ W A T C H ES 5, &e. amongst the insured themselves. The following shows the large and 
tiles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value of Two . RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, Jeweller, Silversmith, and | steady progressive amount of business the Company is now doing, and 
Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of England Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street, begs | has done during the last five years: 
CULLINGHAM and COMPANY <s to announce to his friends and the public generally, that having ecom- Sums Assured. New Premiums. 
Te » Merchants on 1 Dealers pleted his extensive alterations, he solicits an inspection of his superior 1849 £108,647 £4,364 
27. SKINNER-ST RE f r. SNOW-HIT L. CITY and well- ed stock of er Plate, Electro-plated Goods, and 1850 110.215 
- ey PL ~ a et eavex a Jewellery, whic h he hopes will be found deserving of an early visit. | 1851 3 
LLSOPP’S PALE or BI ‘R + | Sole West-end Agent for the Sale of Watches and Clocks manufactured 852 
Y. ALE. 1 
by those cek preted makers, Messrs. French, of the Royal Exchange. 1853 


ME RIC AN “CLOC K WARE HOUSE, em- | - - SS —= 






I t 61. King Wi Senge mtr my shments 4 i bane ing oven breed e fnew enpertor Timaploann, Gnpestad LBANY LA M P AN D CA N DLE 
= : : : ~ : directly from our 0 establishe ’actory ; yrass works, war- etT ” 
- . Bins. ey ee ee: r ree dt ais peection time. eT hey al it pos shird less ever the MANUFACTORY.—CLARkr’s Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per b., 
DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree usual price. Day clocks from 10s. to 18s. ; Eight-day, 30s. to 35s.; also | burn superior to all others; Best a Candies, 9 7. 
surnt | very variety of American goods, by LEFAVOUE Xo. (f ora »., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purpose: 1e hea pes 
SLABOOW, Bt TN, OF Vinsond-stveet. Ro th a bo.) 546, Ni “2 r ford-een et. cinsaalieh cenieciaid | Candles that can be used, Moulds, 8d., Store Candles, 74. perlb.; Epress 
: UBLIN, at 1, ¢ awe ang bd ahs z _________. | Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 52s. per cwt. ; Good Yellow, 48s. 44s. and 40s.; 
3{RMINGHAM, at Market-hal . ‘i . . rm™.: Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, ls. 6d.; Old Bi Windsor, 2s.; all 
‘ - Pp hr, ’ ™ = i . L3 y Soap, ls. 6d. ; rown Windsor, 2s. ; 
SvuTH WALES, at 13, King-street, Bristol. MERICAN PEACHI — This excellent other scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
rs. ALLS¢ + P and SM INS take the announcing 4 Fruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now im- | superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. pet 
tol RIV ATE FAMILIES that their ALES commended | porting from the United States, hermetically sealed, in jars and cans. | gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
. i so medical. pe fession, may be procured in DR Al GHT and Those in jars, preserved in brandy, at the reduced price of 5s.; Fresh | Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
BOTTLES ey INE trom all the most RESPECTABLE LICENSED | Peaches, in cans, 4s.; spiced 3s. They will be forwarded to all parts of | premises, for cash only. 
VICTUALLERS, on “ ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE” being specially asked | the country on the receipt of a Post-office order for the amount. Sold, SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
4 ; | with every variety of American goods, at the American Warehouse, by | Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk o! 
ia hen in , bata e, the ge nnineness of the label can be ascertained by | LEFAV OUR and Co. (formerly Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford- | the Colosseum. 
it haying “‘ ALLSOPP and SONS ” written across it. street. N.B.—Country orders amounting to 104i. or upwards, Carriage Free. 














° | may be paid weekly or monthly. 

prices reduced | an these advantages are obtained by one Policy, and there is no 
COMPANY, Tea Mer- | sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the party should not 
continue his payments. 






will 












| be 3/. 16s. 9d. yearly. 
| pay Premiums, suppose a person aged 25 to take a Self-Protecting 
| Policy for 100d. and an Annuity of 20 payable on attaining 60, and to 
| continue the payment of premiums only until he reaches 35 years of 
age, i in such case the Policy will — effectual to the extent of 
. 6d., and an annuity wit Rs. 
LeXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


Tea, 4s, 4d., 48, 8d., 















By this 






London, 72, L onstusnlstanat t 
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LONDON LITE 





RARY JOURNAL. 





nian 
SS 


The Stamped Circulations of 


THE LITERARY JOURNALS for 1853 


(As shown by the Official Stamp Return just issued) 
were as follows :-— 





at Mode of Stamps for the Year 
of each Publication. 1553, 
Number. 


5,627 1 


JOURNALS 


I'wice a month 


The Critic .. 





The Examiner ..... 4.644 Weekly 
The Athenaeum 2,826 ze 
The Spectator 2317 om 
The Leader 2,321 be 
The Literary Gazette 478 “x 
Tue Critic, Atheneum, and Literary Gazette, have 


unstamped circulations also. 
———— : 





The following were ‘the ( irculations of 


Mournals of the Church of England 
a ror 1853, a 


As given in the Official Stamp Returns just issued. 


Average Total Stamps 





Circulation for the M 
JOURNALS. of each Whole Period of Public 
Number. | ssue. 


2,150* 


30,100 for 14 Nos. Tw amonth. 


Cleric cal ‘Journal 2 





only — Est. in May 

John Bull ...... nan | 95,000 for 52 Nos, Weekly. 
English Chur« hms an 69,500 pee ae 
Christian Times 69,575 . 
Church & State Gaze tte 30,000 a 
Record .. 37 8,500 for 104 Nos. Twice a week. 
Guardian 3,846 '200,000 for 52 Nos Weekly 

THE CLERICAL JOURNAL has also a LARGE UNSTAMPED 


CIRCULATION: therefore equalling in extent _ a st and 
most successful of its contemporaries—NONE OF 
CAN PUBLISH AN UNSTAMPED EDITION. 


*In the Stamp Returns Tie CLERICAL JOURNAL is twice entered 
under its present title, and as THE CHURCH JOURNAL—the latter being 
the name under which it originally appeared. The two entries added 
together give the correct total circulation of the 14 Numbers issued in 
1853. 
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WHOM | 


Just published, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY 





OF 


ALEXANDER 


APHY. 


i.) with Portrait of the Au 


A WOR] 


SOMERVILLE, 


KING-} M. 








“ONE WHO HAS WHISTLI AT THE PLOUGH? 
* A book to be read with great interest. The picture of Mr. Somerville’s early life is attra 11 S 
ch aracte f, worthy of its place in a national biography.” —Athena giants: ‘ie 
‘Mr. Somerville writes plainly and forcibly, and with a power of interesting 
“The well-known author of this work has done the public a great ser e by i - ae 
London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. with IJustrations on steel, by Lercn, 


A Second Edition of 


A T 


TH E GRE 


A STORY OF THE WORLD’S STRUGGLES 
R 


BY 








S. W. 















HIGHWAY 


9 


ULLOM, 









AUTHOR OF “THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE.” 

‘A work of fiction by the author of ‘The Marvels of Science,’ which in an incredibly short t t 
seven editions, cannot fail to attract the atter 1of the gr ¢ ding public. It is n : “th i ra 
the beauties of fiction, it combines the attractions of truth. eG Highway is the ' ! a t 
who by their own exertions have to earn a path to fame or fortun who have to stru ' st the flood h meny 
1 bold traveller has sunk. ‘The story aptly responds to the title. It is ne rd hs h aa th spol pa t1 
curtain is boldly drawn aside in these volumes, and the eat social evils of the day wre Ginn ryed 1 > 
third volume might be called ‘ Revelations.” We introduced, by an expe rien ce 1 guide, to all the t 
ite isn xistence. Mr. Fullom paints withat gorous pe neil The ot (yeas a wes i haves 3 
—, 1 fr gh center & “a. is, at times, poetical; and, as a work of fiction, ‘ The Great Higt way’ ¥ 


Lond 


m: LONGMAN & Co. 





orice 16s., 


OMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDIC INE. 


Eleventh thousand, 8ve. bound, 


By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much 
enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on 
indigestion, scrofula, dropsy, the various diseases of tropical climates, 
and on the characteristic effects of the me nes. No medicine is 
prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and well 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case of 

medicine is provided, price 55s, carriage free on receipt of a post- 
office order. 






Fight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
guide to those desirous of commenc ing the homceopathic treatment in 
family practice: to which a complete case of medicine is provided, 
price ‘Bbs. carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order 
JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and 9, Vore-street, . Oxford-st. 





5, 





In 1 thick vol, Eleventh Edition, an many additions, price 


i ODE RN DOMESTIC MEDIC INE: 















describing the = rege ms, Causes, and most efficacious Treat- 
ment of Diseases; with a Collection of approved Prescriptions, &e 
Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 


M.D., Member 





Emigrants. By T. J. GRAHAM, 
of Surgeons of England. 
“Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families 
English language. It is invaluable.”—Literary Times 
“ Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our hand, this is by far 


of the Royal Ce 


in the 





the best ;—for fulness and oe ness they all yield the palin to Dr 
Graham's."—Banner, August 180¢ 

Published by SIMPKIN and Co. Paternoster-row; HATCHARD's, 
187, Piccadilly: and TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. Sold 


by all Booksellers. 


OUR ARMS ‘FOU ND and SKE TC HE D, 
3s. 6d.; or emblazoned, 8s. 6d. (send name and county). Crest 
engraved on seal, ring, pencil case, &c. 7s.6d.; motto in garter or rib- 
bon, 7s. 6d.; initials per letter, 1s. 64—Henry Whiteman’s improved 
Embossing Press, (for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c,) with 
die, containing a crest or initials, 2) wedding and visiting card 
euted “ the most elegant and fashionable style at equally low char 
Orders by post must be accompanied with stamps or p st-office orc 












$exe- 








—HENRY WHITEMAN and Co, 21, GREAT Queen-street, opposite 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
AUTION. — To Tradesmen, Merchants, 


C Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, Thi 
sole Proprietor and Manuf acturer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the ss aid Ink. 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and s¢ a a injury to myself. E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
widow of the late Jot Bond, 28, _ Long-lane, West Smithfield, London, 


T OTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, 
FRAMES and LIGHTS for PITS, CUCUMBER and MELO 
BOXES and LIGHTS. — JAMES WATTS, 
&, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. Green and hothouses, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 feet wide, any le ngth, from 16 to 100 feet. Frames 
and Li ghts for Pits, 6 ft. 6 in., 7 ft., 7 ft. 6 in., 8 ft., and 8 ft. 6 in. wide, 
any length, from 12 to 100 fee Upwards of 200 C eumb er aed Melon 
Foxes and Lights, from 4 ft. by 3 to 10 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., kept ready 
glazed with stout sheet glass, painted four times, complete, ready for 
immediate use, all made of best material, packed and sent to all 
parts of the kingdom. Reference may be had to the nobility, gentry, 
and the trade, in most of the counties in England, sent per post on 
application. 




















RUIT TREES, POULTRY RABBITS, 

SHEEP and CAT FENCING. Worsted Netting to protect the 
Bloom of Peach, Nectarine, and other Trees, Flower, or Seed Beds, from 
Frost, Blight, and Birds, two yards wide, 5d. per yard. NEW TWINE 
NETTING (Tanned if required), one yard bey 1}d. per yard; two 
yards wide, 3d. per yard; four yards wide, ; half-inch mesh ditto, 





two yards wide, 6d. per yard. TANNED NE r TING, two or three yards 
wide, I}d. per yard; four or six yards wide, 3d. per yard. Scrim 
Canvass, 4d. per square yard. COCOA NUT FIBRE, or Hemp Sheep- 


folding Net, of superior quality, four feet high, 4d. to 6d. per yard 
Rabbit Net, four feet wide, 1}d.; six feet wide, 2}d. ; eight feet, 3d per r 
yard. Each edge corded, $d. per yard extra, suitable for Poultry Fencing 
Square-mesh Cricketing Net, fix its full width and length, made of stout 
cord, 3d. to 4d. per square R ard; this is the best article made for fencing 
against fowls, cats, &c. At W. CULLINGFORD’S, 1, Edmund-terrace, 
Ball’s Pond-road, Islington, London. Orders by post with P. O. order 
or Town reference, punctually attended to. Fishing Nets of all kinds in 
stock. Tents, Mz arquees, Rick C Cloths, Tarpaulin, Lines, Rope, Twine, &e. 


N4P LES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS 
SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD N: APLES 








Collapsible Tube, price 1s.; or 7s. per pound, in pound or half-pound jars, 

jars included,—at CHURCHER'S Toilet Cream Warehouse, 22, King- 

street, Regent-street ; and R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale and Export 
arehouse Crown-street, Finsbury-square, London. 


Hothouse-builder, | 


} 





is to give Notice, that Iam the Original and | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of | 


SOAP, in | ,; - : 
= | high commendation of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work, 


VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 0K NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


With numerous 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture 


BY THE REV. 


Engravings, price £1. 


Gs. cloth gilt, 


ws 


and 


z1éar, 


appropriate Reflections, being one e for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year 





Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in Javour of the Rev. 


a have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth 


‘ Fletcher's Family Devotion.” It is admirab] 

to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is 
1e genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it 
it; and it may safely be recommended, both for 


y acreves 
intended 
through- 
the judg- 


nt and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 


nded Christians of every denomination. Gr 


eat as its 


ulation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, 


iad increasing. 
Yours very faithfully, 


Parsonage, St. James's, Hampstead-road. 


Mtb 


Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. Hannis, D.D., Author of 


“ Mammon.” 


ible; and as far as I have had 
1¢ execution of it equals the plan. 





The conception and arrangement of the work are admir- 
an opportunity of judging, 
I have read various 


rts of it attentively; and while I have not met with any- 


ing which I could wish to have been omitted 
— can I say that I have found much cale 
e and sustain devotion. 


most un- 
ulated to 


eZ 


Epsom. 


he real worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness of 


your work. 


I have used it much in my own family, and I 


= truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. 
You have rendered a most important service to Christian 


households by your labours, and I have 
sirculation will be as extensive as your most sangui 
tations could anticipate. 





Liverpool, 


no doubt that 


its 
ne expec- 


I am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence of | 






A. FLETCHER’s “ GUIDE TO FAMILY DeEvoTios 








A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo- 
tion”] is sufficient to manifest that its plan is t 10st 
complete of any with which I am ac a lainted, ¢ acing 
everything which the service of the fan alt l or 
admits of; while its execution is also such as to « e it 
to commen- 
dation, and pf 
secure for it ft a 
the circula- “ 4 
tion and use “oo i Z4t£-L-3 ri I— 
which it de- ce? atte A “ 
serves 4 
L uy im. 

I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin house- 
keeping, if unaccustomed to extemporaneous prayer, to have 
such a help to devotion as your work affords Many, « pe- 

rially females, have felt considerabie ditlieulty in conducting 





family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 


to family reading: this difficulty your work meets; and 
cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the Christian 


community. The work appears to me to be executed 


devutionally, which, in " aes inion, is a strong re« " 
dation to its excellency. bh many sincere wishes tor its 
success, 
Surre y 

’ yi AAA 
Chapel Hot i hes Lk t+ 

On examination, Tam much nach please d with it (“A Guide 
to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when I am called to leave 


my family, that 
I leave for its 


use a good sub- 
stitute behind 
me 





Weigh House. se 
The evan ngelic al strain of the prayers gives them an ad- 

most other forms which have been 1 
» families: I mean not only the savour of eva ‘ 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 
Person of the Triune Jehovah, I trust that your labours 
will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Gospel. 


AA 3 » 
lege LSA - Qe 
—_ MtLtia<— 2ZewZ# 


Late Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street. 
I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel. 
lent, and that the execution of the plan is judicious, and well 


adapted to its purpose, as a 
YA Aon 
Aye Y 71 ” 


if 


and secret worship. 
Homerton. 





Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. CoLyeR, D.D., Peckham ; 
Rev. James Parsons, York ; 


rtson, D.D., Chelsea; 


Rev. 8 


AMUEL RANSOM, 


an aid to the great duty and 
blessing of family, conjugal, 

Rev. J. Mor- 
A. Thomson, Coldstream; &c. 


Hackney; Rev. 


In addition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America have testified, by letter, their 
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Now ready, in 4 vols demy 8vo. with Portraits, &c., 
price 10s. 6d. eich, bound, 


PEPYS’ DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE. 
New and Improved Edition, comprising all the Restored 

Passages, and Numerous Additional Notes, Letters, &c. 

Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

The mo-t remarkable production 

2r been given to the world.”—£dinburgh Revierc. 





now ready, the Third Volume, price only 3s. bound, 
of the 
Cheap Edition of 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Comprising the Narrative of her Residence at the 
COURT of QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
“This new edition of Miss Burney’s ‘ Diary’ 
a form, and at so cheap a price, will doubtless become ex- 
treme!y popular. What Pepys’ and Fve'yn’s Diaries are to 
the reign of Cha-les IL, Madam D’Arblay’s is to the times of 
George III.’ Messenger. 


Also, 


AND 


Also. the Fifth Volume, price 7s. 6d. bound, with 


Portraits, of the 
Cheap Edition of 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Lives and Portraits of Anne of Denmark, 
Henrietta Maria, Consort of Charles I. ; 
aganza, Consort of Charles IT. 


now re ady, 


Comprising the 
Consort of James I ; 
and Catharine of Br 

Al 


Iso, now ready, the Fifth Volume, embellished with 


Portraits of 
LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. 
N.B.—One more Volume will complete the series. 
‘A work of deep interest and importance, which will rank 


valuale contributions to the stores of 


John Bull. 


among the most 
English history.” 


Now ready, in | vol. with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 
THE PcERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1854. 


By SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms 





New Edition, revised and corrected throughont, from the 
personal communications of the Nobility, &c. 

“The best genea logics ul and heraldic dictionary of the 

Peerage and Baronetage, and the first authority on all ques- 


tions affecting the aristocracy.” — Globe 


Published for Heyry Coisvurn, by his Successors, HURST 
and BLACKETT, 13, Great practi iM te 


of its kind that has | 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


--~—)>—— — 


‘MEMOIRS AND CORRESPON- 


in so portable | 


DENCE of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 
Commander of the Army of Candahar. Edited by J. H. 
STOCQUELER, Esq., at the request of the daughters of 
the late General, from Documents in their exclusive pos- 
session. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME; 


or, Byeways, Rackwoods, and Prairies Edited by the 
Author of “SAM SLICK.” 3 vols. (immediately). 


‘TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; with 


} 
| 


a Tour across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. By L. HUGH 
DE BONELLI, of Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation. 
2 vols. 21s. 


|\FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


2 vols. 21s. 
"—Critic, 


By W. KNIGHTON, M.A. Second Edition. 
“Tt must become the standard book on Ceylon. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 


By A BANISHED LADY. Third Edition. 2 vols. 16s. 
‘‘Thisinteresting work gives a most valuable insight into 
the terra incognita of Russian despotism.—Daily News, 


THE NEW NOVEIS. 


ATHERTON. By Miss Mitford, 


ORDNANCE MAPS 


PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD STANFORD 
(Late Saunders and Stanford), 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MAPSELLER, 
6, Charing-cross. 


E DWARD STANFORD, Mapseller, 
sf 


», Charing-cross, begs to announce that his CATALOGUE 
of ORDNANCE MAPS, with a Key Mup of England, is now 
published, and may be had on application, or bv post, on 
receipt of two stamps. The price of each sheet of England 
(scale one inch to the mile) and London (scale twelve inches, 
and five feet), is 2s.; and any sheet may be forwarded by 
post for 6d. additional. : ; 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE ROUTES to AUSTRALIA, con- 
sidere| in reference to Commercial and Postal Interests, 
with a Map and Distance Tables, explanatory of Routes 
Price Is.; per post, ls. 6a. ; 


p* ANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. — 


MAP of this DISTRICT, on the scale of nine miles 










to the inch, — exact transfer from the Austrian Government 
Map, published by the Quartermaster-Gencral! at Vienna, is 
now re Pri ’e, in six sheets, coloured, 12s.; case or 


s.; rollers, varnished, 24s 


present Condition, 
*, fully described for the infor- 
ants, by WILLIAM HUTTON, a 
that Colony for the last Twenty 
per post, ls, 6d. 
WAR.—BAUERKELLER’S 


MAPS, framed, and var 





Agricu turist 
Now re ad y, 


E of 
S LAT of 


price ls. ; 


co'oured, ishe®, 


e 21s. each, exhibit the Physical Features of each Country 
In a more striking manner than other Maps; the relative 
hh xhts of the Mountains are seen at aglance. RUSSIA in 
EUROPE, including the entire Seat of War in the Baltic 





and Black Seas, the Caucasus, and Armenia. The OTTOMAN 

EMPIRE, extending farther South than the preceding, with 

an enlarged Plan of the Bosphorus. 

RUSSIA and TURKEY.—A FRENCH 
\ and TURKEY, com- 


MAP of RUSSIA in EUROPE, 
with the adjacent Countries, 


prising the Baltic and Black Seis, 
Price 5s. in sheet; case, 8s.; per post, 6d. 


is now published. 
additional. 
YALTIC and BLACK SEAS.—The 
yA DMIRALTY CHARTS of these Seas are now published, 
P ice, plain, 2s, 6d. each; in case, 5s. Coloured, 3s. 6d.; 
case, 6s. ; per post, 6d, additional. 
London: Epwarp StTanrorp, 6, 





Charing-cross. Edin- 


bnrgl EDMONSTON and DoveLas, 87, Princes-street. 
Dublin: Hopegs and Smira. Liverpool: SmyTs and Co., 
Berry-street. 


g 


| details 
| reader’s interest 








With Portrait of the 
3 vols. 


Author of “Our Village,” &e. 

Authoress, and other Illustrations. 

““* Atherton’ is a charming tale, written in a cheerful, 
kindly, buoyant spirit, and refreshes the reader like a drive 
in the country. It abounds in these descriptions of English 
scenery in which Miss Mitford is always felicitous.” — 
Athenceum. 

““* Atherton’ is more in the spirit of ‘Our Village’ than 
anything beside that Miss Mitford has written. It will go 
down to posterity as a truthful picture of rural England in 


AUBREY. By the Author of 


“ Emilia Wyndham.” 


. 
PHEMIE MILLAR: A Scottish 

Stury. By the Author of “The Kinnears.” 3 vols. 

““We feel obliged to the Author for giving us such a fresh 
pleasant story as ‘ Phemie Millar.’ Out of the homeliest of 
a certain fascination is evoked which insures the 
to the end. It is only the record of a 
Scotch family in a small fishing town in Fifeshire; but the 
ial humour and perfect insight into the inner life and 
character of the different individuals of the story excite in 
the reader a personal interest and svmpathy. ‘ Phemie 
Millar’ is as charming a heroine as we have met with for 
many a day.”—Athenceum. 


PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 
*** Progress and Prejudice’ will insure to the anthor a 
fresh accession of well-earned popularity.”—John Bull. 


JANET MOWBRAY. By Caro- 

LINE GRAUTOFF. 3 vols. 

“This very pleasant tale of ‘Janet Mowbray’ is a love 
sory, and a very good one—full of agreable variety and in- 
terest. Itis told gracefully and easily, the writing is good, 
and the dialogue is natural.” —£zraminer. 

‘** Janet Mowbray’ is well and carefully written, in a 


pleasant healthy spirit.”"—Atheneum, 
REGINALD LYLE. By Miss 
“‘ Superior to any of Miss Pardoe's former productions." — 





PARDOE, 3 vols. 


NOW 


READY FOR DELIVE! 
Containing 24 Plates, price 10s. a: oblong 


THE URE BIBLE; 


PICTURE 
A SERIES OF 
Beautifully Tinted Lngradvings, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENTS 
EDITED BY 


HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D., 


Houghton Conquest, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, 


OLD AND 
THE REV. 


Rector of 


AND 
REV. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; 


With instructive and explanatory observations on the Bible, 
particularly adapted for the use of young persona 


THE 





Hertne and Remineton, 137, Regent-street. 
To be had of every Book and Printseller in the Kingdom. 








\ ORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 


DEAN and Son, 35, Threadneedle-strect. 
TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 


Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Nlus- 

trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged 

The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
3s. 6d. bound. Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chrono. 
logical Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth * housand. With 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. bound 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, 
New Edition, corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand, 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 

rner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound 
Plates, Map, and Chronologic al Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
( 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d, bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use o: 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price Is. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eighth 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the 
Globe ; their Natural, Mineral. and Vegetable Productions; and th: 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Seventh Thousand 
Is. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 


containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
tthe Newest and most useful Information connected with the 





Series o 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Sixth Edition, ls. 6c. 
cloth. 

Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo 


DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, 
35, Threadneedle-street. 


London 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J, K.” és certainly not a poet. 


‘Joy he 


As witness: 

trtfelt is in those heavenly hymns, 
Adorning Godhead with their chanted notes 
And expression true devotedness,” &ce. &« 

W. C.’s" packet af MS. poems lies for him at the office. 

adapted to our columns, 


~ ---- _ 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
ats are continually being made that « 


ook 





They are not 





‘omplat 


‘or the CRITIC given 
through l 


im the country are rs **not out,” or are 
delivere ly. We shall feel ertremely oblig ohio an ny reader thus 
treated (f he will ascertain from his co bookseller the name of the 
London ayent who so deceives him; and we will cause an immedi Me ihm 
restigation to be made. 

©.—Postage-stamps can only be 
oT All large 





lirreg 





untry 





accepted in payment of sums 
r sums must be transmitted by post-office 








THE CRITIC, 
Fodor Literary Sanrwal. 


THE 





ATHENAEUM, THE CRITIC, 

THE STAMP RETURNS. 
We detest the personalities of journalism, 
it has been our rule from the beg 
indulge in them.. We cannot condescend 
counter vulgar abuse with the same weapon; 
it is not to be combated by any other. 

The latest attack of this kind to which we 
have been subjected is from a quarter whence 
we should have least looked for it—from the 
Atheneum—hitherto a model of gentlemanly 
bearing, as becomes a journal read almost ex- 
clusively by gentlemen. But the Athenwum ha 
been recently placed under new management, poy 
hence, probably, this change in its demeanour, « 
well as that singular falling off in its ability, 
which has been so much talked about in the 
literary world. Sure we are that, under the 
régime of Mr. T. K. Hervey, no such unworthy 
article would have dishonoured its pages as that 
which we notice—not for its abuse, for we leave 
that to the judgment of the public—but because 
it misstates facts. 

Unable to dispute the official stamp returns, 


AND 


to en- 


and 


and | 
sinning never to | 





| newsmen. 
| are quite content that they 


} tism, 
| time, 


by the official returns, no less than 350 per week, 
or 18,200 copies a year, are given away to the 


| provincial newspapers, and are therefore worth- 


less to advertisers. If the Critic were to do like- 
wise, how would the return have been swollen 
—how much further a-head of its old, and, till 
now, respectable and respected, contemporary, 
would it have been shown? 


But all the Billingsgate that can be written | 


will not alter the fact that, for three years last 
past, the Critic has circulated twice as many 
stamped copies of each number as the Athenaeum. 





We may say, in the language of Shakspere, 
Till thou canst rail the seal from off this bond, 
Thou t end st thy lungs to speak so loud. 
Plain figures ‘like these are not to be answered 
by abuse, or explained away by reference to 


themselves, and 
shall do so. 

We have entered on this defence very reluc- 
tantly; but it was forced upon us, and we hone 
there will be 1ecessity for reverting to so 
unpleasing a topic. 


They speak for we 


no 1 


LITERARY WORLD : 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 





LITERATURE has been decidedly “dull” (to use the 
market-phrase) during the last i nor does it 
show any symptoms of “ looking up.” Mr. John 
Ruskin’s Lectures on Domestic Architecture is amon: 
the few announcements of interest contained in the 
publishers’ advertisements—a book which, like all of 


his, will no doubt be found full of eloquent dogma- 
and rhetoric calling itself logic, but, at the same 
from the writer's earnestness and power, a book 
tending to awaken thought and enthusiasm, and pro- 


duce beneficial effects in the art whereof he 
treats—even though he should not succeed in 
| moving his audience to such a general and imme- 


which are conclusive evidence of the fact that the | 
stamped circulation of the Critic is very nearly | 


double that of the Athenwum, an attempt is made 
to show that, although we circulate twice as 
many stamped copies as does the Atheneum, its 


sale of unstamped copies is greater than ours. | 


This is a perfectly fair assertion to make, had it 
been made temperately. But it will with diffi- 
culty be believed that the once gentlemanly 
Atheneum, moved by the evil genius that has in- 
spired the recent change of editors, has actually 





theories as - hi rested 
linburgh, entreating 
them to “put porches to their adding, that 
if every lady would give up a brooch or a bracelet 
and every gentleman his cigars for 


sug 


diate carrying out of 
to the people of FE when 


houses,” 


six months, or 


some other little indulgence, the porches might be 
built at once! Though one does not expect the 
Aldermen of London to give up a single tureen of 
turtle, or their Alderwomcen one flounce of satin, in a 


burst of 
pictur 


architectural enthusiasm, it is ce 


ttended to in theb 


squeness is more a 





rations lately made, making, or to be mad 
than used formerly to be the case. That 
| the end of Cheapside, where the ladder 
a gap (at which many people wonder,) because the 


| also some 


condescended to go to the newsmen, and to pry | 


into their books and accounts, for the purpose of 
finding out how many copies respectively of the 
Atheneum and the Critic are supplied by each !! 
From the result of this very creditable hunt in 
the purlieus of Holywell-street, the Atheneum 
deduces the consolatory conclusion that, although 
the stamped tion of the Critic d its 
own, it yet enjoys the largest unstamped circu- 
lation. 

Now this is very probable. We have no doubt 
that the Atheneum does sell more unstamped 
copies than the Critic; but the \ a n is, does 
it sell so many more as to compensate for our 
enormous superiority y of sti amped s a We be- 
lieve not, for we also have an unstamped circu- 
lation, exceeding 1000, to be added to the 5627 
stamped sale. 

The Atheneum then, unable to disput 
our large circulation, 
strives to depreciate its character. But 
forgets that, inasmuch as a stamped 
copy costs more than an unstamped one, the fact 
which itself admits, that our circulation is mainly 
astamped one, whilst its own is chiefly unstamped, 
is proof that the Critic is read by a wealthier class 
of readers—that not only does the Critic take the 
lead in numbers, but that its readers consist of 
persons of a higher class, who don’t object to 
pay for a stamp; while the majority of the readers 
of the Atheneum are, by its own admission, of the 
poorer class, who prefer the inconvenience and 
delay of a bookseller’s parcel to the rapidity of 
the post, because the latter must be paid for at 
the price of a penny a week! 

The Atheneum then tries to account for our 
lafge circulation by asserting that we have a 
great free list. This assertion is entirely false— 
our free list is the smallest of any established 
Journal in London. Sut the Atheneum must 
not be surprised if we now inform the public of its 
own doings in this respect. The Atheneum ex- 
changes stamped papers for advertisements with 
most, if not all, of the country newspapers—thus 
even of its smal] number of stamped copies shown 
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wide vista from St. P. vul’s Cl hurchyard to St. Martin’ 
le-Grand ; and a number of are ets, including Mr. 
Tite, met the other day to consider the feasil v of 





preventing the erection of new 
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in that direct 
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houses upon the space 
Jannon- 
ion the area round our metro 
While upon this 
atte ation of all antiqu 
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High-street from London-bridge, and turning 
gateway, we stood in a yard with an old sane li 


two sides of it, having a quaint wooden balcony alot 
the first floor, supported on posts f the 


wd in fe nt 


balcony a sign, which declared it 
Tabard”—Chaucer’s Tabard. The 
dingy balustrades, the st p-tiled 
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picturesqueness of the whol ; i 
accordance with its tra Overthe newer, but still 
quiet and unmodern public-house d in the opposite 
corner, the name has degenerated into The Talbot 
and there does not seem to be in tl days much re 
sort of pil rrims to the house, though ‘‘ many peopl 
come to look at it,” we were told. And indeed there 
are few poetic shrines better worth a visit than “ that 
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and fell in company with nine-and rs 
bound upon the like errand. Cert j he 
proved that Chaucer actually perform ed 

he describes ; yet thereis no doubt that he selec 
Tabard as an inn whence pilgrims were in the custom 
of setting forth in his time, and one with the wide 


chambers and stables of which (see prologue, line 28) 
he had personal acquaintance; and this in itself is 
sufficient to give the place a high interest. As to the 
question of how much real antiquity is to be attri- 
buted to its present aspect, it is at least certs in that 
on this spot stood the old Tabard; and there 
reason to believe that, although the buildi 
of course been frequently repaired, the arrangement 
and general character of them has remained unaltered, 












|} now by 


} very 


| when a boy, 





Speght, in his edition of Chaucer published in 1597, 
| defines a Tabard to be “ a jaquet or sleevelesse coate, 
| worne in times past by noblemen in the warres, but 

now onely by heraults, and is called theyre coate of 





armes in servise; it is the signe of an inne in South- 
warke, by London, within the which was the lodging 
of the Abbot of Hyde by Winchester. This was the 


hostlery where Chaucer and the other pilgrims mett 
together, and with Henry Baily their hoste accorded 
about the manner of their journey to Canterbury. 
And whereas thro’ time it hath bin much decaied, it is 
master J. Preston, with the Abbot’s house 
adjoyned, newly repaired, and with 
room ed for the receipt of many guests.”’ 
From this we see that the Tabard of the fourteenth 
century, though repaired and enlarged, was never 
pulled down ;—and is it possible that now, in these 
days in which we write, it the verge of 
demolition? Yes, we are told, it is even so; the hand 
of commerce is about to destroy one other of the 
memorials that connect us with the past, and help to 
make early literature and history substantial to 
our im i nd our sym] i Is it too late to 
as a 
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3 much encrea 
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the Society of Antiquaries (to the presidency of which 
body his " rdship was the other day re-elected), take 
the matter up: 
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Beauty Church,” which raises its quaint and lofty 
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fi !, and tl pense of the whole will be enor- 
n in proportion to the small size of the structure. 
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rood places (for all, I suppose, aspire to b es 
the line”) on the walls of the Rov: il Academy, will 
know their fates, and ae or vilify the oe ging 


Committee accordingly. One gentleman, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, to whose two forthcoming pictures I referred a 
fortnight ago, and who is at present travelling and 
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denly seized with a consciousness of his temerity, and, 
taking to his heels, vanished round the corner. Here, 
then, is one who was a@ contemporary author with 
Johnson, alive amongst us at this day! Mr. John 
Wilson Croker, another veteran in literature, has con- 
tributed an article on Lord Holland’s Memoirs to the 
last Quarterly Review; and the last Edinburgh con- 
tains a notice of Thomas Moore (anent whom Mr. 
Croker has been in so much hot water, and flinging 
so much, of late), which is understood to be from the 
pen of Mrs. Grote, the wife of the historian. Ladies 
have already well-nigh taken the business of novel- 
writing out of the hands of the browner sex; and it is 
not impossible that they may succeed in pushing some 
of us from our critical stools if they like to try. 
Apropos of reviewers and authors, Mr. Bayle St. 
John has written a letter to a weekly paper called The 
Guardian—which, in noticing his lively book called 
‘Purple Tints of Paris,” complained of his tone in 
reference to the habitual and systematic immorality 
of the French—and declares that his tone throughout 
is one of animadversion, and that it is the great object 
of his work to show that the French have fallen 
under the curse of arbitrary government chiefly on 
account of their immorality. This may be very true; 
but there is undoubtedly a flippancy, both in conver- 
sation and writing, which is too fashionable now, and 
which tends to the obscuration and contempt, or at 
least neglect, of the sacred limits of duty and pro- 
priety. A light word may do heavy hurt. 

Those habituated by the lessons of their youth, and 
their recollections of Madame Tussaud’s, to associate 
the name of the revolutionary chief hereafter named, 
with every kind of atrocity, must have been startled 
if they read lately, as they might on some of the 
walls of London, a bill informing the public that “A 
Tea-Party and Great Public Meeting’? would be 
held, ‘‘ to commemorate the birth and career of the 
immortal RopesPrerRE, to explain the causes and 
circumstances of his death, to record the calamities 
which befell Europe through his fall, and to show the 
fearful evils which again threaten society from the 
non-adoption of the glorious principles of Political 
and Social Justice for which he lived and died.” 
Without offering any opinion on the subjects alluded 
to, one might be pardoned for feeling a little curious 
as to whether the tea-table would be ornamented with 
a neat model of the Guillotine, enwreathed with 
violets and primroses. 

While these “ glorious principles” are slumbering, 
the present ruler of the French people seems to hold 
the reins steadily and skilfully; and that in 
midst of war-preparation he is not unmindful of the 
arts of peace is proved by the issue of an elaborate 
code of regulations for the transmission of goods to 
the Universal Exhibition, which is to be held in Paris 
next year. People are certainly taking the war 
coolly. ’ 
travellers; and everybody hears now and again of one 
of his acquaintance going out as a dilettante to the 
seat of hostilities. And yet—and yet, before the 
time for that ‘* Universal Exhibition” has come round, 
who can foresee what the aspect of E 
be? Dr. Cumming, on Wednesday, to a crammed 
audience, traced eloquently, from his own peculiar 
point of view, the doubtful and threatening shadows 
that gather upon the path. ’ 





which have turned up somehow and somewhere, as a 


prediction dating as far back as the fifteenth century: 
In twice two hundred years the Bear 
The Crescent will assail ; 
But if the Cock and Bull unite 
The Bear will not prevail. 
And yet in twice ten years again, 
Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve and disappear. 
Very curious and applicable, certainly; but genuine? 
—in my opinion, certainly not! THe LOUNGER. 


THE SEASON. 
Amone the most remarkable of the entertainments of 
the season, has been a series of conversaziones at 
Camden-hill House, generously opened by Mr. 
Woo. ey, for the reception of the Kensington Society 
of Literature and Art. The house is in itself a marvel. 
There is nothing like it in England. 
medieval art in its design, in its construction, in its 
decorations, and in its furniture. It is complete in 
itself, and what is most rare, it is altogether so in its 
parts as well as in the whole. There are no ano- 
malous minglings of styles; you do not find half-a- 
dozen centuries in one room, or even in half-a-dozen 
rooms. The entire house, which was formerly a royal 
P lace, is in keeping with itself. The liberality of the 


more than princely owner, in thus admitting so many | 


persons to a view of it, and treating them so gene- 
rously, calls for this public recognition. 


| says is a rather confused 


{ 
stature. 


He begins his lecture. For a little 
you are disappointed. His voice is deep, but 
seems monotonous; his utterance is slow; his pro- 
nunciation and gesture are uncouth; what he 
and embarrassed repeti- 
tion of a past lecture; and you are resigning 
yourself to a mere passive and wondering gaze at 


” 


| the magnificent personnel of the man, expecting 


It is a model of | 


The new Crystal Palace is positively to be opened | 


on Saturday, May 27, on which day none but the 
holders of season-tickets will be admitted. It will 
open to the general public on the following Monday. 
The charges for admission are now published. 


The | 


scale is a very wide one, and is well adapted to meet | 


the requirements of all classes. As with its prede- 
cessor, Saturday is to be a high-priced day for a select 
company. 


Friday is to be a lower price, but still | 


above the other four days, on which the charge for | 


admission will be 1s. only. These prices, however, do 
not include the railway fare—that will be added, and 
will exactly double the cost. 
tremely moderate. 

An opera has opened at Drury-lane with an appear- 
ance of success, charging only theatre prices. It 


| attracts the lovers of music in large numbers, and the 
performances are well spoken of by those competent | 


the | 


Constantinople never was so full of English | 


Europe may | 


Of lay-preach rs—for there can be little harm in | 


calling him so—one of the most remarkable is John 
Gough, the American lecturer Temperance. I] 
heard him at Exeter-hall the other night keep the 
vast audience attentive and excited for nearly two 
hours. He isa small, slight, youthful-looking man 
(his reai age is about 37), with whiskerless face, and 
long dark hair of American cut; he bursts at once 
into the midst of his subject—uses very much, often 
too much, gesticulation, and walks to and fro on the 
platform, as another great declaimer, Gavazzi, is in 
the habit of doing—stoops till he is doubled in two, 


on 





thrusts himself up, and rises on tiptoe—flings his arms | 


wildly about; yet even those who might most object 
to this as extravagant or theatrical, could scarcely 
fail to admit Gough’s remarkable talent in telling a 
His illustration of a little girl falling into the 
rapid above Niagara, kept the whole assemblage 


story. 


hanging eagerly upon the speaker’s words, gestures, | 


pauses, and when the catastrophe came, a general 
shudder ran through the room. Gough has earnest- 
ness, dexterity, humour too; and is indeed a man 
naturally fitted for public speaking. 
Those who are interested in matters 
will probably be glad to hear of the opening of the 
St. James’s Theatre for French Plays, but no longer 


under the well-tried management of Mr. Mitchell; | 


the new director is M. Lafont. The Drury-Lane 
Opera Company seem to be doing fairly, if not bril- 
liantly ; Herr Formes’s name is in the management— 
but surely the best way he can manage is to sing. 
Why doesn’t he? Unlucky Charles Mathews is 
again before the public—in ‘addition to his nightly 
business at the Lyceum—on the boards of the Theatre 
Royal, Basinghall-street, in the by-no-means-new 
farce of Why don't he The known debts 
amount to 22,5002, in which is included a sum of 
25007. due to the Marquis of Abercorn for money lent, 
and 300/. to the Marquis of Normanby. It must be 
a trying thing to retain one’s reputation as “the 
gayest actor on the stage” under such circumstances. 


? 
ay ? 


While shaking hands, let me repeat you two verses, |a man of the old heroic breed, 


to judge. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


(Continued from p, 207.) 
“Come back into memory, thou most brilliant 
and genial of all Professors, as we have seen thee 
in the days of other years !” 
room, and take, we shall suppose, the most re- 
mote seat in the sloping array of benches. 





The charges are ex- | 


nothing more from his mouth, when the necessity 
of his argument forces him to quote a few lines of 
poetry, and now his enthusiasm appears—not 
rapidly bursting, but slowly defiling like a great 
army, into view; his eye kindles, enlarges, and 
seems to embrace the whole of his audience in one 
elance—his chest heaves, his arms vibrate, some- 
times his clenched hand smites the desk before 
him, and his tones deepen and deepen down into 
abysses of pathos and melody, as if searching for 
the very soul of sound, to drag it into upper air. 
And, after thus having arrested you, he never 
for an instant loses his grasp, but, by successive 
shock after shock of electric power, roll after roll 
of slow thunder, he does with you what he wills, 
as with his own, and leaves you in precisely the 
state in which you feel yourself when awakening 
from some deep, delightful, delirious dream. 

In 1826 Lockhart went to London, and Wilson 
became the unrestricted lord, although not the 
ostensible editor of Ebony. His history for more 
than ten years from that date became identified 
with Blackwood’s Magazine. How the public 
did in these days watch and weary for each 
first of the month! For it was sure to bring 
with it either a sunny and splendid morning of 
poetic genius, or a terrible and sublime tornado of 
invective and satiric power. “ Who is next,” was 
the general question, “to be crowned, as by the 
hand of Apollo, or to be scorched as by a wafture 
from the torch of the Furies The “ Noctes 
Ambrosian,” especially, intoxicated the world. 
They resembled the marvels of genius, of the 
stage, and of ventriloquism, united together to 
produce one wondrous and bewildering whole. 
The author seemed a diffused Shakspere, or 
rather Shakspere in a hurry, and with a printer’s 
devil waiting at his door. Falstaff was for a 
season fairly eclipsed by “the Shepherd,” and 
Mercutio and Hamlet together had their glories 


Thad 


| darkened by the blended wit and wisdom, pathos 


| 
| 


We enter the class- | 


We | 


find ourselves surrounded by youths of all sorts | 


of appearance, and of various standing, waiting, 
some eagerly, others with an air of perfect in- 
difference, for the entrance of their Professor. 
One is preparing his pencil for making a cari- 
eature of his illustrious teacher; another is 
mending his pen for taking down notes of the 


lecture. Yonder two are discussing the ques- 
tion whether Wilson be a true poet or a 
real Christian. A few are knocking their 


heels against the ground, because the morning is | 


cold, and perhaps, in a loud whisper, 
the merits of the leading “star” in the Royal 
Theatre, whom they had been to see last night. 
Here and there you see strangers—some enthu- 
siastic youths from England, or some clerical- 
looking gentleman from the north of Scotland, 
whose fidgetty air tells you that they are weary- 
ing for the appearance of the lion, and are re- 
garding his class with feelings of unmixed con- 
tempt. At last, on your left hand, you hear a 
certain bustle, and ere you have time to ask what 
it means, there comes rushing along a passage 
from the east-end of the class-room a tall, strong, 
yellow-haired man, who steps up to the platform, 


discussing 


theatet , | and turns towards you eyes, brow, a cheek, a 
heatrica : 


chin, a chest, and a port which stamp him in- 
stantly a Titan among the children of men. His 
hair rolls down his temples like a cataract of 
gold; his eyes are light-blue, sparkling, and at 
times so fierce that they seem two loop-holes 
opening into a brain of fire; his cheek is flushed 
by exercise and air into a rich manly red; his 
chin is cut like that of a marble Antinous; his 
chest is broad and ample, and seems ready either 


as a bulwark to break, or as a flood-gate to let | 


forth powerful emotion; his lips are firmly set, 
yet mild; the general aspect of the lower face is 
that of peach-like bloom and peach-like peace; 


j 


the port is erect, yet not haughty—high, yet not | 


overbearing or contemptuous; and, ere he has 


opened his lips, you say internally, “I have found | 





strength, and | of life were severely practical; he was not 


and faney, of Christopher North. 

Thus it continued for ten marvelious years; 
but thus it could not last for ever. This potent 
spirit began to “weary in the greatness of his 
way.” His gentle, amiable wife was removed 
too, about this time, by death, from his side, and 
the shock was terrible. It struck him to the 


ground. It unstrung a man who seemed before 
to possess the Nemean Lion’s nerve. He was 


found at this time by a gentleman who visited 
him at Lasswade, feeble, almost fatuous, misera- 
ble, and unable to do aught but weep and moan, 
like a heart-broken child. But the end was not 
yet. He recovered, by a mighty bound, his elas- 
ticity of mind and energy of frame. He carried 
on his professional labours with renewed vigour 
and success. He bent again the Ulysses bow of 
Blackwood, but never, it must be admitted, with 
the same power or success. His “ Dies Boreales,” 
compared to the “ Noctes Ambrosian,” were but 
as the days of Shetland in January, compared 
with the nights of Italy or of Greece in June. 

In 1852 he saw the necessity of resigning his 
chair, owing to his increasing weakness of frame. 
A pension of 200/. was granted him by Lord 
John Russell. About a year ago his mind began 
to waver and totter. From his cottage in 
Lasswade he was removed to Edinburgh; and, 
after various fluctuations, his spirit was at length 
mercifully released from that body which had 
become a “body of death,” at twelve, on the 
morning of Monday the 3rd of April. 

Such is a most imperfect sketch of the life of 
one who in native power, wealth, and versatility 
of mind has, we verily believe, never been sur- 
passed. We shall now very shortly dash down 
the outlines of his character as a man, as a tale- 
writer, as a poet, and as a periodical writer. 

Professor Wilson, as a man, was much mis- 
understood. Not merely were many of his 
actions misrepresented, but his whole nature was 
belied. He was set down by many as a strange 
compound of wilful oddity, boisterous spirits, 
swaggering ostentation, and true genius. Let us 
hear on the other side the language of one who 
knew him intimately, and loved him as a son 4 
father—the gifted Thomas Aird. His words, 
written since the decease, are, ‘‘ He was singu- 
larly modest and even deferential. His estimates 
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sanguine ; he was not even hopeful enough. 
Those who approached the author of the ‘Noctes’ 
in domestic life, expecting exchanges of boisterous 
glee, soon found out their mistake. No writing 
for mere money, no ‘dabbling in the pettiness of 
fame’ with this great spirit, in its own negligent 
grandeur — modest, quiet, negligent, because 
amidst all the beauty and joy of this world, it 
stood waiting and wondering on vaster shores than 
lie by the seas of time.” 

These last fine words suggest the question of 
Wilson’s faith. What was it? He was unques- 
tionably of a deeply religious temperament. He 
was, we think, as unquestionably not satisfied 
with any of the present forms of the Christian 
religion. Yet there was something in him far 
beyond Nature-worship. His attitude, indeed, 
was just that described by Aird. Like the 
spirits of Foster, Coleridge, Arnold, and many 
others in our strange era, while accepting Chris- 
tianity as a whole, and loving it even more warmly 
that a shade of doubt as to some of its com- 
mon versions and popular dogmas rested on their 
minds, Wilson’s spirit was “ waiting and won- 
dering ” till the mighty veil should drop, and show 
all mysteries made plain in the light of another 
sphere. Had he more resolutely lived the Chris- 
tian life, and approved himself more a servant of 
duty, and a doer of good to his fellow men, his 
views had perhaps become clearer and more con- 
soling. And yet what can we say? Arnold 
was a high heroic worker—an humble, devoted 
Christian—and yet died with a heart broken by 
the uncertainties of this transition and twilight 
age. 

Many thought and called Wilson a careless, 
neglectful man. He was not, indeed, so punctual 
as the Iron Duke in answering letters; nor could 
he be always “fashed” with young aspirants. 
But this arose more from indolence than from 
indifference. He was to many men a most gene- 
rous and constant friend and patron. Few have 
had encouraging letters from him; but many 
have had cheering words—and a word from him 
went as far as a letter or many letters from 
others. 

Cowper, in one of his letters says to John 
Newton, “I prefer you as an historian to Robert- 
son and Gibbon, because, while they sing, you 
say your story; and history is a thing to be said, 
not sung.” In this he has anticipated a remark 
we made elsewhere lately about Wilson’s story- 
telling powers. He is inferior to Scott precisely 
in this—Scott says his stories, and Wilson sings 
them. Hence, while Wilson, in passages is equal 
to Scott, as a whole his works of fiction are 
greatly less interesting, and less natural. Wilson 
is a northern Scald—not so much narrating as 
pouring out passionate poetic rhapsodies, thinly 
threaded with incident. Scott is a Minstrel of 
the Border, who can be poetical when he pleases, 
but who lays more stress upon the general inte- 
rest of the tale he tells. Even in description he 
does not equal Scott—and that for a similar 
reason. Wilson, in description, rises out of the 
sphere of prose into a kind of poetic rhythm. 
Scott never goes beyond the line which divides 
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The Cross and the Dragon; or, the Fortunes of 
Christianity in China; with Notices of the Chris- 
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Ir is difficult to understand upon what pretence 

we, as a nation, lay claim to a character for 

gravity and stolidity, and prefer a charge of in- 
constancy and frivolity against our neighbours 
the French, when we consider the number of 

topics which absorb the public attention within a 

very short space of time, and the intensity with 

which each separate business is successively con- 
sidered to the exclusion of everything else. 

Next to the journals, the ever-flowing stream 
of pamphlets and thin single volumes which are 
constantly teeming from the press, afford the best 
indication of the bent of the public mind, and 
the topic which is engrossing all its faculty of 
attention. The cloud of booklings which rise 
upon the arrival of any new subject for public 
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the style of lofty prose from that of absolute poetry. 
As a poet, he was deficient, far more than as a 
tale-writer, in objective interest as well as in 
concentration of purpose. His poetry, in fact, has 
fallen between two stools. It has neither that 
reflective depth which causes you to recur so fre- 
quently to the poetry of Wordsworth, nor that 
dazzling lightness and brilliance of movement 
which fascinates you in Scott. Yet there are 
moods of mind—quiet, peaceful, autumnal moon- 
light moments, in which you enjoy Wilson’s 
poetry more than that of any one else, and find a 
metaphor for its calm and holy charm in the 
lines of Coleridge — 
The moonbeams steep’d in silentness 
The steady weather-cock. 

The revolving impatient wheel, the boundless 
versatility of Wilson’s wondrous genius, quieted 
and at rest, as we see it in his poetry, could not 
be better represented than it is in these lines. 

In his periodical writings alone do we find 
anything like an adequate display of his varied 
powers. You saw only the half-man in the Pro- 
fessor’s chair, and only the quarter-man in his 
poetry ; but in the “Noctes” and the satirico-serious 
papers he scattered over Blackwood, you saw 
the whole Wilson, the Cyclops now at play, and 
now manufacturing thunderbolts for Jove—now 
cachinnating in his cave, and now throwing rocks 
and mountains at his enemies, and now pouring out 
awful complaints, and asking strange yet reverent 
queries in theear of the Gods. Hear Aird’s masterly 
language on this subject:—“In the ‘ Noctes,’ 
‘Christopher in his Sporting Jacket,’ &c. we have 
a style of literature of a totally new class, large 
and complete and unexpected, dashed in upon us 
at once, without any forerunning dawn. We 
know of no other mind, in ancient or modern 
times, that could have given us such an outburst. 
Many of the elements, and in equally rapid inter- 


change and interfusion, are in ‘Tam O’Shanter;’ | 


but the affectionate and yearning solemnities are 
a-wanting. Nor in Shakspere himself, where the 
ever-mingling hues of pathos and humour, beauty 
and terror, shimmer in their intermelting quick- 
ness, do we so invariably find that reverential 
awe of a conscious spirit, face to face with the 
mysteries of life and death, which, in all Wilson’s 
effusions, even where the fun is most riotous, is 
the pervading and prevailing element. This power 
of a great mind rushing out all at once from its 
many sides, and ever strongest on the side of 
moral thoughtfulness, might well give us some- 
thing new and strange and unapproachable in 
literature.” 

It is a melancholy reflection that a man so 
gifted in the prodigality of Heaven has not done 
more, and that many besides mere utilitarians 
are disposed to ask in reference to him and his 
writings, cut bono? Let us quote Aird again 
on this matter. “We need scarcely add that 
Wilson’s literature is no adequate representative 
of his powers. It is the mere occasional spilth 
of a great full soul, self-relieved by running over. 
The world would have been all the better of 
‘large results’ of his forceful intellect ; yet we 
never wonder that men of the highest type are 


LISH LITE 


discussion partakes very much of the nature of 
clouds in general. Sometimes it is of dust,— 
an arid and unfruitful attrition from the surtaces 
of old conglomerations, and rising only by the 
force of its own lightness and the turbulence 
of the exciting cause; in other cases it is an 
healthy exhalation, charged with fructifying 
qualities; and if, indeed, this is no more novel 
in its natures than the other, it 
in a pleasant and available form, matter which 
wouid have been useless in the mass. 

Within the last three vears there has been an 
unusual plenty of topics to absorb the public 
attention:—The Great Exhibition; and the press 
teemed with manuals of polytechnic teaching. 
The French Invasion; and Paternoster-row was 
in travail with pamphlets upon our national 


reproduces, 


defences, and discourses upon the rival merits of 


rifles and “repeating” pistol. The Roman 
Catholic Aggression; and the stream flowed into 
a polemical channel, spouting forth Anathema 
Maranatha against Dr. Wiseman and the Pope. 
The Eastern Question; and the hydra-headed 
monster breathed war at all its mouths, evolving 


content to ‘self-infold.’ And, careless of fame, 
they lie down at last in their own simple and 
sacred This is so far true, dear “Old 
Bachelor in the old Scottish Village,” but not the 
whole truth, and is liable to some objections. 
Men of the higest type are not always or often 
“ self-infolded.” When they are, it is generally 
owing to neglect or misappreciation on the part 
of the world, or to something morbid on the tone 
of their own minds. But assuredly Wilson 
was not only a strong, healthy nature, but the 
pet of the public for many along year. It was 
always willing to listen when he chose to speak. 
At one time it would have eagerly bought his 
very snuff papers! Shakspere and Scott were 
men of an equal if not far higher type than 
Wilson, and yet both of them have done so much 
that few regret that they had not done more. 
Wilson, too, has done a great deal; he has circu- 
lated currents of emotion, joyous or pathetic, to 
the ends of the earth, and left some descriptions 
and tales and little poems which shall never die. 


grace. 


3ut he has not done with his might what his 
hand found todo. He did not live habitually in 
his “great taskmaster’s eye.” We quarrel not 


with his unhappy uncertainties of mind; they are 
too incident to all imaginative and thoughtful 
spirits. We quarrel not with his “waiting and 
wondering” on the brink of the Unseen, or with 
that “reverential awe from the powers of other 
worlds than this,” which overwhelmed him; but 
they ought not to have paralysed and emasculated 
aman of his gigantic proportions. If beset by 
doubts and demons, he ought to have fought his 
way through them, as many a resolute spirit has 
done before him. What had he to endure com- 
pared to Cowper, who for many years imagined 
a Being mightier and worse than the fallen 
angels to hold him as his property (see one of 
his letters to Newton), and yet who, under the 
pressure of that fearful load of delusion and 
darkness, wrote and did his best, became a 
benefactor to man, and has left some large ar- 
tistic and imperishable works behind him. 
Wilson, on the other hand, never wrote anything, 
except from the compulsion of necessity; and his 
efforts for the advancement of his race, although 
most sincere, were in the last degree fluctua- 
ting, irregular, and uncertain. 
Nevertheless, after these deductions, 
shall we look for his like again! A cheerless 
feeling of desolation creeps across us as we re- 
member: That majestic form shall press this 
earth no more; those brilliant eyes shall sound 
human hearts no more; that voice, mellow as the 
sound of the summer ocean breaking on a silver 
strand, shall swell and sink no more; and that 
large, hot, wild heart, the largest save that of 
Burns, that ever beat in Scotland, shall no more 
mirror nature and humanity on its stormy yet 
sunlit surface. Yet long shall Scotland—aye, and 
the world—continue to cherish the image and to 
bless the memory of one of the most gifted and 
wide-minded of all the men that ever lived—of 
the patriot, the periodicalist, the humorist, the 
teacher, the orator, the critic, the novelist, the 
philosopher, and the poet. APOLLODORUS. 
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much smoke of treaties and protocols. Lastly, the 


Chinese Insurrection; and lo! some score of 
volumes upon the internal constitution and 
past history of China and the Chinese, the 


story of Christianity in the Celestial Empire, 
and all the policy, the literature, the natural 
history and the philosophy of the Land of 
Flowers. Thus it happens that, from Mr. For- 
tune down to the latest writer upon the subject, 
a perfect army of authors has condesc« nded to 
enlighten us upon all matters connected with 
those lands over which the First Cousin to the 
Moon is supposed to reign. And who can wonder 





at it, when we take into consideration the real 
intrinsic interest of the subject? There is not 
a class or sect of educated men in this country to 
which the future prospects of China does not open 
an illimitable prospect of interest. The “‘ govern- 
ing classes” are interested; for who can tell 


what governor-generalships and deputy-governor- 
ships, and other countless appointments, may be 
at the disposal of the “party” when China has 
become an English colony ? The “commercial 
classes” are interested ; for what a mart will 
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there be for the calicoes of Cottonopolis, the 


jewellery of Birmingham, and the cutlery of | 
Sheffield, when the ports of China are thrown | 
The “agricultural classes” are | 
interested ; for when, disgusted with the in- | 
| China, even at that early period ; and he refers 
| to a certain King George, belonging to “the 


widely open! 


gratitude of their own country, they seek more 
congenial shores, what a refuge will those lands 
afford them, which, for thousands of years, have 
been closed against the world upon the purest 


Protectionist principles! Even the “independent | 
classes” are interested ; for, when China has | 
| whose support and assistance he had been able 


been fairly opened, and an overland trans- 


Caucasian route established, with railroads all | 


the way, what a field will be presented to the 
tourist! Imagine the superiority with which a 
traveller would talk of summering in Pekin, or 


wintering amid the calm delights of Nankin, over | 


him who intended making the “grand tour,” or 
taking the well-worn journey to Rome! 

For these and other causes we have been 
favoured with more books and pamphlets about 
matters affecting the Celestial Empire than we 
should care to read, much less review. Book- 
making is an easy art, and in these days it has 
arrived at an almost incredible degree of perfec- 
tion. We must confess that by far the greater | 
proportion of the volumes which have appeared 
about China are little better than worthless | 
specimens of unmitigated book-making, and, as 
such, we have been content to dismiss them with 
a passing glance, ora still more merciful silence. | 
That, however, whose title stands at the head of 
this article, appears to us to be worthy of some | 
more special notice ; inasmuch as it separates | 
itself from its associates by a better style, and 
more complete information upon the subject of 
which it treats. Perhaps indeed it also may be 
called a specimen of book-making; but it is 
book-making of a higher order: it is not the com- 
pilation of a dunce from common travels and 
obsolete gazettes; but it is the result of re- 
searches which an able and profound scholar has 
been able to make among the rare materials | 
within his reach. And what renders this little | 
volume all the more charming is the simple and | 
attractive manner in which the result of these 
researches is communicated. 

In dealing with the subject of Christianity in 
China, Mr. Kesson has divided it into five heads :— 
First, the introduction of that religion by St. 
Thomas; secondly, the history of the Nestorians; 
thirdly, the missions of the Dominicans and 
Franciscans; fourthly, the career of the Jesuits; 
and, fifthly, the Protestant missions, down to the 
present time. Referring the curious reader to 
Mr. Kesson’s volume for an account of the autho- 
rities bearing upon the mission of St. Thomas, 
and the early progress of the Nestorian faith, we 
shall proceed at once to the more recent and 
better ascertained epoch occupied by the first 
Roman Catholic missionaries, led by John of 
Monte Corvin. 

It was in 1289 that Pope Nicholas IV. sent 
John of Monte Corvin as a missionary to the | 
Court of the great Mongolian Emperor, Coublai 
Khan--a mighty potentate, now only known to 
the general reader through an opium dream of 
Coleridge. It seems that there are two letters now | 
extant written by this zealous missionary, and 
furnishing some details of his travels. In these, 
he relates how that in the year 1292 he came into 
Cathay, “the kingdom of the Emperor of the 
Tartars, who is called the Great Khan,” whom he 
endeavoured to bring over to the Catholic faith, 
but in vain. Coublai then kept his court at 
Kambalu (the modern Pekin), and when John of 
Monte Corvin wrote this letter, he had sojourned | 
there for two years. Although the Emperor | 
would not be converted, being ‘“ too immersed in | 
idolatry,” he showed “many favours to the 
Christians ;” and the only difficulties of which the | 
enterprising missionary complains, seem to have | 
proceeded from the Nestorian Christians, who | 
violently opposed him, and by their machinations 
put him in peril of his life—so that” (writes the 
worthy monk) “I had frequently to appear with 
shame and fear of death before the tribunals. 
But at last, through God’s goodness, from the con- | 
fession of one of them, the emperor discovered 
my innocence, and the guilt of my accusers, who, 
with their wives and children, were sent into 
banishment.” If the account given by this 
zealous missionary of his own proceedings is to 
be credited, his labours must have been almost 
superhuman. He had built a church at Kambalu; 
he had baptised about 6000 persons; he had 
bought 150 boys, “the sons of heathens,” whom 
he had instructed in Latin and Greek, and in the 
services of religion; he had written thirty | 


| Psalters and two breviaries; and he had taught 


| facility as if it were their own. 


them to sing the service, so that “our lord the 
Emperor takes a pleasure in hearing them sing.” 

According to John of Monte Corvin, the Nes- 
torian faith was deeply rooted in some parts of 


family of the great king who was called Prester 
John,” whohad professed the Nestorian faith with 
great constancy, but who was converted to the 
Catholic faith by John of Monte Corvin, and by 


to make great progress. One feature of this 
worthy father’s ministry is worthy of note, if not 
of imitation by some more modern missions. We 
give it in Mr. Kesson’s own words :— 

The most sensible portion of Father John’s missi- 
onary labours was his attempt to raise up a native 
priesthood or ministry This, it is now perceived, is 
the true secret of successful evangelisation among 
heathen nations. But the basis was too narrow to 
permit of the erection of a permanent structure. He 
relied too exclusively upon the external and ceremo- 
monial, and his church, like a tree deprived of its 
inner pith, and fed only through a sheathing of bark, 
flourished for a space and then fell into hopeless 
ruin. 

In 1307, Clement V. created Father John, 
Archbishop of Kambalu, and sent him seven 
Franciscans as suffragans. Thus the Roman 
Catholic Faith took root in China. 

For two centuries after this, China was closed 
against Europeans, and no missions, during all 
that time, succeeded in penetrating the myste- 
rious empire. Francis Xavier, the earliest disci- 
ple of Ignatius Loyola, whose enterprise earned 
for him the title of “ Apostle of India,” longed to 


| rival John of Monte Corvin, “the mitred mendi- 
| cant,” and resolved to gain admittance into China. 


How miserably his endeavour failed is well 
known. Upon the island of Sancian, within 
sight of the land of promise, he was seized with 
a mortal fever, and died raving deliriously of 
China. But his memory was nobly avenged, 
when, a quarter of a century later, two Jesuits, 
Ruggieri and Passo, entered China triumphantly. 
To these succeeded the celebrated Matteo Ricci, 


} aman who, by his persevering labours and his 


knowledge of the sciences and liberal arts, did 
more to civilise China than any one up to his 
time had done. The manner in which these 
Roman Catholic missionaries brought their 
worldly knowledge to bear in support of their 
spiritual labours, is a curious illustration of their 
principle that all things should be made con- 
ducive to the one end in view. Whether their 
acquirements were literary, mechanical, or scien- 
tific, they were always exercised in furtherance 
of the same object. Their literary activity alone 
was astonishing. They wrote treatises and 
pamphlets in the Chinese language, translating and 
disputing in that strange tongue with as much 
Ricci produced 
books which are read to this day by the Chinese. 
Father Pantoja wrote treatises upon the seven 
deadly sins and upon the seven virtues, besides 
polemical disquisitions. Father Dias translated 
the Gospels, with the voluminous commentaries 
of the Fathers; and other missionaries wrote trea- 
tises upon religion and mathematics. When 
Fathers Jartoni and Parennin went to the Chinese 
Court—towards the end of the seventeeth century 
—a Pagan but liberal emperor entertained such a 


high appreciation of their merits that he em- | 


ployed them as engineers, architects, surveyors, 
map-makers, and hydrographers, and found them 
competent for every employment. By these 
means the Jesuits preserved the footing which 
they had gained in China, and that even in 
times when all other Christians there were 
visited with the direst persecution. But this was 
not enough for the Jesuits; they must not only 
have freedom of action, they must have it to the 
exclusion of everyone else. 

An old quarrel between the Society and the 
Dominicans, which had been dormant while both 
were exposed to persecution, was revived with 
great animosity. ‘Trifles, such as the honours 
permitted to be paid to Confucius by the converts, 
and the particular Chinese word to be used in 
designating ‘“* Heaven,” afforded opportunity for 
the fiercest disputes. A legate a /atere was sent 
out to settle these knotty points, but in vain; 
the Jesuits ignored the legate, memorialised the 
Pope, and succeeded in exciting such a dis- 
turbance that the Emperor was obliged tointerfere, 
by prohibiting all Romish ecclesiastics in the em- 
pire from doing or teaching anything contrary to- 
the law. From this time the Jesuits in China were 
at open war with the Holy Father. Clement XI. 














levelled at them the bull Fx illa die; but no 
sooner was it read in Pekin by a hapless monk 
than the Jesuits had him incarcerated and tor- 
tured for seventeen months. Clement XI. sent 
over in 1720 an ambassador to China ; but the 
Court laughingly asked “what he thought the 
Pope would say, if their emperor were to send to 
reform the customs of Rome? how the Pope 
could give laws in their kingdom—and these, too, 
contrary to those which his predecessors had 
sanctioned.” ‘These questions were posers to 
Charles Ambrosius Mezzabarba, titular patriarch 
of Alexandria—for such was the ambassador 
called ; so finding that “he could make no im- 
pression upon the Court or the Emperor,” he 
“made his escape, content to preserve a whole 
skin.” When he returned to Europe, Bene- 
dict XII. sat upon the Papal chair, who fulmi- 
nated hot wrath against the Jesuists, and pub. 
lished severe edicts, enjoining obedience to the 
Holy See. Affairs remained pretty much in this 
state until the papacy of Benedict XIV., when 
that Pope, irritated against the Jesuits, pub- 
lished the bull 2x quo singulari; whereby obe- 
dience to the Holy See was enjoined in the most 
solemn manner. Obedience to the Pope, how- 
ever, had this inconvenience—it involved disobe- 
dience to the Emperor ; and the ultimate effect of 
these quarrels was a persecution of all the Chris- 
tians in China, which was carried on for seven 
years with the most devastating results. 

From that time the Roman Catholic missions 
of China hastened to their decay; the Pope, in 
attempting to weaken the influence of the Jesuits, 
injured the vitality of the Roman Catholic cause. 
As in England, so in China, the temporal sove- 
reign would not brook the interference of a 
foreign priest, and the attempt to acquire lay 
power neutralised, as it has always done, the 
spiritual sway of the tiara. Persecutions of the 
Roman Catholics have become chronic in China 
ever since the Bull Ex quo singulari, and the 
power of that Church throughout the empire is 
now almost nugatory. The preamble of an im- 
perial edict, issued in 1815, sufficiently illustrates 
the feeling entertained towards Roman inter- 
ference. ‘ How can these Europeans,” says the 
Emperor, “still dare to deceive our people with 
their silly conversation ? Without our consent, 
they bring over priests and busybodies into our 
country, who disseminate their doctrines, con- 
trary to the express words of our law.” But the 
obstinate vitality of this Church is to be overcome 
neither by persecutions nor by imperial edicts; 
there is a Roman Catholic mission still in China; 
the tombs of martyred missionaries are still pre- 
served at Pekin; and the graves of the Jesuits 
are still respected. In 1848, the Catholic mission 
in China counted 315,000 Chinese Christians; 
and, although this is a smaller number than 
might have been found two centuries before, it is 
enough to show that this Church has yet a very 
powerful hold in the empire. 

If John of Monte Corvin was the Apostle of 
Roman Catholicism in China, Robert Morrison 
was that of Protestantism ; and certainly, for 
learning, courage, and perseverance, the English- 
man is not shamed even by the indomitable dis- 
ciples of Loyola. The difficulties with which he 
had to contend are best expressed in Mr. Kesson’s 
own words. “ Fifty years ago there was only one 
Englishman who knew a word of Chinese. Fifty 
years ago there was not a single Chinaman who 
understood English.” And this Englishman, 
who had painfully acquired the most complicated 
language in the world, with no other aid than the 
Chinese manuscripts in the British Museum, was 
Robert Morrison. In 1807 this enterprising mis- 
sionary proceeded to China, and Mr. Kesson tells 
us that, “like the Jesuit fathers in one respect, 
he assumed in Canton, at first, the Chinese 
costume, and adopted several Chinese customs.” 
Soon after his arrival, he got the appointment of 
Translator to the British Factory at Canton; and 
so creditably did he acquit himself in this 
capacity, that his appointment was confirmed by 
the East India Company, with an augmented 
salary. Fortified in this position, Robert, now 
Dr. Morrison, set himself earnestly to that task 
which only had brought him to those shores—thie 
spread of Protestant opinions; not without some 
difficulty and opposition on the part of his mer- 
cantile employers, the Honourable East India 
Company. Although, as Mr. Kesson remarks, 
Dr. Morrison’s labours were exploratory, when 
he died he had done much valuable work. He 
had shared in the labour of translating the Scrip- 
tures; he had published a Chinese dictionary, 10 
six large volumes; and he had compiled a gram- 
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mar of the language. Moreover, he had formed | all actions are gauged.. 


an Anglo-Chinese College, where Chinese chil- 
dren might be instructed in the English language, 
and English children in the Chinese tongue. 

Since Morrison, many worthy Protestant mis- 
sionaries have laboured in this great field; Milne, 
and the celebrated Gutzlaff, who was the only 
Protestant missionary who penetrated into the 
centre of the empire. Of the progress made by 
the Protestant Missions some idea may be ga- 
thered from the following statistics, supplied by 
Mr. Kesson :— 

In addition to those employed by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, there are American and Dutch Pro- 


testant missionaries employed in different parts of 


China. None of the five ports open to British trade is 
without missionaries speaking the English language. 
In 1844 the Church Missionary Society first sent out 
missionaries, and has at present three stations. 
reports to the parent societies, whether in England or 
abroad, represent their agents as being actively en- 
gaged. Besides European missionaries, there were, in 
1849, 212 native preachers of the Protestant persua- 
sion. Since the Chinese printing presses were erected, 
the number of Bibles, books, and tracts that have 
been printed and distributed has been enormous. 
Prior to the year 1836, according to Mr. Medhurst, 
751,763 books and tracts had been printed, including 
ipwards of 2000 complete Chinese Bibles, nearly 
i0,000 Testaments, and 31,000 portions of the Scrip- 
tures. Since that time, though the London Missionary 
Society’s printing operations in Canton have been dis- 


continued, and the returns from the other stations are | 


incomplete, 239,610 books and tracts have been 
printed, making a total (in 1844) of 991,373 publica- 
tions in Chinese and Malay, but chiefly in the former 
language. This is exclusive of the productions of the 
presses under the direction of the missionaries sent out 
by the American Churches. 

The Chinese war, making, as it did, five great 
breaches in the circumvallation of the Empire, 
did much towards the spread of Protestantism 
and its attendant civilisation; but the insurrec- 
tion promises to do more. A movement from 


within is always more effective than one from | 


without, and although we perfectly agree with 


Mr. Kesson when he states it as his opinion that | 
“the rebellion is but feebly charged with the | 


spiritual element,” and that there is not much in 
all China “ deserving of the name of Christianity 
at all,” yet we cannot pass over these early ad- 
ventures of the Christian pioneers without a 
lingering sentiment of interest and admiration. 
The public mind, occupied with observing the 
contending shock of armies engaged in what has 
been blasphemously called a crusade, has little 
leisure to consider the wonderful changes now 
working out in China; but if, haply, there should 
be any among our readers desirous of having 
sound and available information upon the past 
triumphs of more sincere crusaders in that 
mysterious land, we confidently commend Mr. 
Kesson’s valuable little volume to their regard. 





History of the Early Christians. By Samuet 
Exior. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1853. 
Ix the work before us, the cause of Christianity, 
apart from sectarianism, is espoused against 
Heathenism in all its branches. Mr. Eliot has, 
to a great extent, avoided the error into which 
others have fallen, of confronting one division of 
Christians against another; of upholding a 
favourite set of opinions, to the subversion of all 
the rest; of condemning all parties, at the ex- 
pense of one. He has rather exposed the weak- 
ness and the corruptions of the Heathen world, 


of the Heathen creed; and, whilst he shrinks | 


not from denouncing the corruptions of that 
faith, which ultimately usurped the proud posi- 


tion so long occupied by Pagan divinities, he has | 


set forth in its truest and in its brightest colours 
the strength, the stability, and the reasonable- 
ness of the Christian belief. 

It were impossible, within the limits of any 
article of moderate length, to give even a brief 
sketch of the contents of the two volumes before 
us. We therefore propose to take a single 
subject from the work—Liberty. This attri- 
bute, according to Mr. Eliot, forms the great 
distinguishing mark between the heathen and 
the professor of Christianity. As such, he re- 
cords the actual state of liberty which existed 
upon earth at the time when the cross was ftret 
preached to Jewish hearers. He indicates the 
new liberty which that system designed to in- 
troduce—the new law which it eventually was 
successful in establishing. He brings the two 
kinds of liberty into competition. Liberty is 


the touchstone by which everything is tested, | 


all opinions are tried, all sentiments are weighed, 





All 
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The rise of this quality 
amongst Christians, as a whole, is remarked; 
its partial debasement 
is related: again, the universal 
its duties, and its properties amongst the 
heathen, is pointed out; whilst the approxima- 
tion to its benefits and its enjoyments, to 
which some attained, is not passed by without 
notice. The effect of liberty observable upon 
all classes, upon every condition, is dwelt upon 
by the author. Whether it be the believer or 
the infidel, the prince or the peasant, the scholar 
or the unlearned, the subject or the slave, in 
age, or in youth, in men, in women, or in children— 
to all and to each of these Mr. Eliot applies the 
unerring criterion of liberty, to separate the good 
from the evil, to discover the worthy from 
| amongst the worthless. 

The Listory of the Early Christians opens with 


| a comparative account of the old liberty and of 
“The old liberty was the liberty of 


the new. 
the rulers.” Men were wont to struggle against 
| this: yet they strove in vain; since they 
sought that to which they had no right, to 
which they could lay no claim. They strug- 
gled for dominion, and not for liberty. “ The 
liberty of the subject was the liberty now re- 
quired.” 
the Gospel scheme, were men fitted for the new 
liberty? Were they suited for such benefits ? It 
is a matter of much doubt whether men, in the 
| truly dark ages of the world, would be able to 
| appreciate this new liberty, if they had been so 
fortunate as to possess it. They were not able, 
however, to obtain it; even if they had been 
likely to appreciate the boon. ‘ Would the sub- 
ject, bound, oppressed, degraded as he was, attain 
to liberty ? It must have appeared impossible.” 
The liberty of the subject had as yet no place. 


| The laws, the usages, the customs of the Heathen | 


world, recognised the liberty of the ruler alone. 
| Human laws, in this, as in many other respects, 
were to be replaced by laws divine. Yet, the 
| latter would not deny the new liberty to the ruler. 
Far from it. Under the gentle guidance of the 
Christian dispensation, the liberty of the subject 
was assured in that of the ruler ; the ruler him- 
self was a subject of a mightier Master; so that, 
without liberty to the ruler, the liberty of the 
subject could not exist. Strange as it may ap- 
| pear, “the readiness to embrace the new liberty 
was far from being general.” The old liberty 
had maintained its ground for such a length of 
| time, that men became unconscious that a new 
liberty was kept in store for them; and became 
sceptical that any liberty, opposed to that which 
they had so long endured, in fact prevailed. 

It was Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who 
introduced this new liberty : it was He who abro- 
| gated the old. “I say unto you,” insisted the 
Saviour, in his first discourse, “love your ene- 
mies.” Among the last injunctions to His dis- 
ciples, he reiterated, ‘This I command you, that 
ye love oneanother.” This was the law, of which 
the want had been proved by ages of division 
and oppression. ‘It was, indeed, the new law.” 
With the new law, new powers were given, new 
impulses were aroused, new sentiments were 
awakened : powers which had not existed, or 
rather which could not obtain under the old 
law, under the new law were evoked. The powers 
of the heart, the mind, the soul ; these were the 
| powers which, warmed by the law of love, and 
| which, animated by the law of charity, had as 
| yet no place. Ina word, man was at liberty to 
serve God ; man was free to love God, to love 
his neighbour. ‘This was the new freedom—this, 
the new liberty. 

The deliverance from the Jewish law was the first 
to be secured by the recipients of the new liberty. 
| The laws of the Jews, both ceremonial and civil, 
were in part divine, and partly of human origin 
The “traditions of men” maintained the old 
liberty; and this was the liberty tu be thrown 
aside. The strife was sharp, but it was also short. 
The apostles SS. Peter and John, were amengst 
the foremost to testify, by stripes and by bonds, 
the independence claimed by Christians, of the 
Israelitish law. St. Stephen was the proto-martyr 
in the cause. He “proved himself free to speak 
against his persecutors. He proved himself free 
| in a far higher sense, by praying that they might 
de forgiven.” Many of the apostles and many of the 
confesses suffered, to insure the freedom of more ; 
whilst the next martyrs who proclaimed the 
liberty of the eross, were the two St. Jameses, 
and the “final movement in the work of deliver- 
ance from the Jewish law,” was the flight from 
| Jerusalem, about the year a.p. 66. 





upon certain occasions, | 
abrogation of 


But, previous to the promulgation of 


| The next step was to obtain deliverance from 
the Heathenlaw; a law, which although sanctioned 
by the Heathen divinities, contained the statutes 
of men. “As the human law, the law of the 
Heathen upheld liberty in its ancient form. The 
many were regarded as being bound to serve. The 
few holding dominion were alone considered enti- 
tled, or as attaining to liberty.” ‘This was a con- 
test at once severe and tedious ; yet was the re- 
sult not the less certain, not the less complete. 
The Apostles, as was usual, were the first to 
oppose this form of dependence, were the first to 
suffer under its operation. From the Jews who 
rejected him at Antioch, St. Paul turned to the 
Heathen world; and it was at Philippi that “ there 
occurred the first definite acton his part, of oppo- 
sition to the Heathen law.” The offence laid to 
the Apostle’s charge was the teaching of “cus- 
toms,” which it was not lawful for Romans to 
receive. At Athens, the same teacher again 
raises his voice, in favour of the overthrow of the 
| old liberty; and his person was placed in great 
peril, for the advocacy of the like course, at 
Ephesus. The history of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles presents one continued scene of loss, 
and of persecution, to effect the release of the 
Heathen from the trammels of their law ; and, at 
length the two fellow-labourers, SS. Peter and 
Paul, were content to lay down their lives to se- 
cure the deliverance of their converts “from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.” The death of such leaders 
as these, cbserves Mr. Eliot, would have annihi- 
lated any other cause. It did but strengthen the 
cause of the Christian. Their deliverance from 
the Heathen law was not complete. But it was 
begun. 

The establishment 


of Christian communities 
was the next progressive movement towards 
attaining the benefits of the new liberty. These 
institutions were organised by the Saviour him- 
self, were completed by his Aposiles, and were 
carried into effect by their successors. Here, as 
far as liberty was derived from themselves, all 
were free—-the liberty of all complete. From the 
| Bishop to the- proselyte, each had his appointed 
functions, each his special duties; the new law of 
liberty was equally binding upon all. ‘“ On all 
alike the principle of individual accountability 
was imposed ;” and this was the very foundation 
of the system. Elders and brethren, fathers and 
sons, husbands and wives, masters and servants 
—all were equally free, all were equally bound. 
The obligation of the individual to himself, and to 
those around him, as Mr. Eliot remarks, rested 
upon his higher obligations to the Deity. The 
responsibility of each man to God, was the key- 
stone of every Christian community. 

Such is a slight sketch of that portion of the 
History of the Early Christians allegorically 
termed by the author “The Seed.” The second 
book Mr. Eliot entitles “The Field.” ‘To this, 
then. we now proceed. 

“ The field appointed to receive the seed of the 
new liberty” was, in the first instance, the 
Roman empire. ‘The centre of this mighty king- 
dom was Italy. The centre of Italy was Rome. 
The masters of Rome were the masters of the 
empire. The master of the capital was, for the 
time being, the Emperor. “ Free in comparison 
with the other subjects of the empire, the Romans 
were themselves subjects. Masters in name, 
they were in reality slaves. The centralisation 
concentrating a world-wide authority in their 
hands, reduced them likewise beneath an autho- 
rity more absolute than their own.” The 
Emperor, however, was not more free than his 
people—“ the dominion over his subjects rested 
upon his dependence on his courtiers, and his sol- 
diers.” The Pretorians, which Augustus selected 
for his protection; and the ministers, which to 
succeeding emperors were indispensable, were, in 
effect, the rulers of the kingdom. In such an 
empire, Mr. Eliot observes, none could be free. 
The Romans were only free so far as they were 
superior to the provincial races. But such supe- 
riority involved no liberty. The intriguer at 
court had none. The brawler in the camp had 
none. Neither officer nor courtier had any. 
Least, perhaps, of all can the Emperor be said to 
have been free. ‘The absence of liberty was 
universal. 

Tracing with a masterly, though with a rapid 
hand, the history of the Romans under the empire, 
ourauthor, with the significant title of the ‘*‘ Humi- 
liation at Rome,” relates instances, and gives 


| examples, of the humiliation of the people and the 
humiliation of the prince. He records the actual 
state of freedom of either, and the old liberty of 
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both. From the murder of Tiberius, from the | cerning true freedom than Philo Judzus; yet the | banditti were thus enabled to conquer a distant king- 
reign of his great-nephew, from the death of | latter himself was left far behind in the race for 


Claudius, he proceeds to depict the “ wantonness” 
of Nero, and of his court. The short and the 


| 


stormy reigns of the adventurers, Galba, Otho, | 


and Vitellius, next attracts his attention. The 


elevation of the low-born Vespasian, who then | 


aspired, and afterwards attained to the empire, 
“still more the hereditary succession of his two 
sons, Titus and Domitian, were additional proofs 
of the humiliation wrought among the Romans.” 
Domitian the Cruel was murdered at the in- 
stigation of Nerva, who next held the reins of 
government. The empire of Trajan completes 
the picture of Rome’s debasement; and upon this 
period, the opinion of Mr. Eliot will be read with 
interest. He says :— 

The absence of liberty in the Mistress City is proved 
by the preceding narrations. Such as essayed to gain 
anything fit to be called freedom, perished like Cordus 
or Agricola. Only those who armed themselves in 
the camp, or thrust themselves into the courts of 
successiv2 reigns, attained even the semblance of 
freedom. It was but the semblance. The courtier 
had no security against oppression beneath his fellow- 
courtiers. rhe soldier had none against oppression 
beneath his fellow-soldiers. The liberty which men 
like Macro or Vespasian succeeded in achieving, was 
the liberty to rule. Others, who failed in their attempt 
to gain it, were likewise seeking but to be rulers. 


If the humiliation at Rome was great, the 
humiliation of the provinces was greater. 
Although the people of the children of Israel 
proved themselves to be an exception to the 
general rule; the provinces, Mr. Eliot remarks, 

Between the Tonian sea and the Euphrates were 
generally too much habituated to oppression to be 
sensitive under the Roman dominion. In yielding to 
the warriors of the west, the eastern races had sub- 
mitted but to the victors of their former conquerors. 
It was no new conquest from which they suffered. 
It was to no liberty lately lost that they could aspire. 


| forthe Christian. The disciples whom the Saviour | L ) 
| trated with many engravings. 


Dispersed as they were, the Jews still clung, in | 


persecution and in separation, to the laws of 
their ancestors. The siege of Jerusalem termi- 
nated at once their futile efforts to regain their 
wonted liberty, their name as a nation, and their 
country asakingdom. Tacfarinas, the Numidian, 
became the hero of independence in the southern 
provinces; whilst towards the north, and in the 
centre of Gaul, Florus, and the AXduan Sacrovir, 
successively rose, rebelled, and retreated before 
the overpowering imperial forces of the old 
liberty. ‘The Batavians, under the command of 
the warlike Julius Claudius Civilis, sustained 
the contest with Rome for a greater length of 
time than their fortunate neighbours in 
Germany and in Gaul; yet their independence 
was at the most ephemeral; and, together with 
the Britons, they were ultimately reduced to the 
subjection of the old law, the law of freedom for 
the few, the law of liberty for the rulers. 


less 


We have seen the subjects of the empire striving 
for what they considered liberty. It was the liberty 
of the subject at which they arrived. Only here and 
there have we marked attempts to gain what may be 
called the liberty of the subject. It has not yet been 
proved whether this was possible for the Heathen. 

This freedom, though attained by none of the 
Heathen as a body, was, in many instances, well- 
nigh within the grasp of some. The elder, and 
the enlightened Pliny, is one of those who was 
“ not far from” the enjoyment of the new liberty; 
yet he could affirm that “ the only thing certain 
is that nothing is certain,” and that “no power can 
endue us with eternity, or call back the dead 
who have passed through all that is best among 
the many pains of life.” Seneea, the follower of 
the court, as well as of the schools, more nearly 
reached the goal, than his successor to the philo- 
sopher’s cloak, Pliny. “ Virtue,” he declares, “is 
closed against no man. It is open to all; it ad- 
mits all; it invites all—freedmen, slaves, kings, 
and exiles. It asks neither house nor for- 
tune. It is content with the naked man.” No 
stronger plea, adds Mr. Eliot, “ No stronger 
plea had ever been made by a heathen for the 
liberty of the subject.” In the provinces, at Alex- 
andria, Philo devoted his energies and his talents 
to the ungrateful task of harmonising the philo- 
sophy of his rulers, with the creed of his nation. 
The liberty of the subject appears prominent in 
the system which Philo would have constructed. 
Free, as he pronounces men, to choose between 
right and wrong, they must turn to ‘ Him who 
is alone able to preserve them in safety and in 
virtue.’ It was a noble summons to have deli- 
vered in a period of subjection to human power. 
Apollonius of Tyana was less successful in dis- 


new liberty by the Cheronean philosopher, priest, | 
A slave of Epirus, by | 
naine Epictetus, likewise narrowly failed in esti- | nacy that the people they had subdued rose against 
mating true independence; but though he was | 4;),.° 


and historian, Plutarch. 


thus unsuccessful, the freedman of Nicopolis found 
courage, nevertheless, to assert that he was not 
concerned about what the Emperor might think 
of him: Since why, he continues, “ why should 
anyone be so anxious about the manner of his 


930 Sak 
death, as totremble before a despot?” Vain, how- | whi | 
: | nouncing its commencement as a matter of literary 


ever, the author exclaims, “ was the search of the 


subject after liberty within the schools of the | 


empire. What the Heathen could not 
achieve,” he elsewhere adds, “had been achieved 


chose, the converts whom his Apostles called, 
were invested with the liberty of the subject.” 


Yet, did not this freedom change their nature, | 


alter their outward condition, or reverse their rela- 
tive situation. The Christians were still subject to 
all the ills which flesh is heir to. ‘The doubts, 
the fears, and the errors of the time” still en- 
compassed them; and they still were liable to 
persecution, suffering, and death. 
tion was attracted, was encouraged, by their true 
freedom. This freedom, this new law, however, 
placed its advocates above persecution —preserved 
them beyond the errors, doubts, and fears which 
distracted others; and prevented their attention 
being aroused, and their energies 
alarmed, by mortal maladies, disease, or death. 
“The liberty of the subject did not set him free 
from subjection ; but it raised him above all such 
subjection as had existed amongst the Heathen.” 


Such, then, is the liberty of the Christian sub- | 
ject, as compared with the liberty of the Heathen. 
| With the consideration of the former topic, Mr. 


Eliot closes his essay on “ the Field.” 

We have thus travelled, in company with our 
author, through two of the four books into which 
his history is divided; and we have presented to 
the reader a faint idea of the subject of his work, 


| during the first century of the Christian ra. The 


portion we have undertaken to depict, occupies 
but a small part of the History of the Early 
Christians. Much remains to be told; and much 
even of those topics to which we have directed 
observation, has necessarily been omitted. The 
story of the “ Roman Christians ” carries us over 
three hundred years of adventure, of danger, 
and of ultimate success to the cause. The 
Emperor, meanwhile, has become a Christian ; 
and the persecutions which so grievously afflicted 
the Church, have stopped. External source of 
alarm having ceased, internal division, discord, 
and desertion take its place. Councils meet, 


decrees are framed, confessions enlarged—all to | 


no purpose. Heresies increase, defections multi- 


ply, the hearts of many wax cold; and _ the | 


libertv which has cost so much, and has been 
valued so much; and, the freedom for which so 
much has been suffered, so much lost, well-nigh 
gives place to the fatal system of centralisation. 

The book which terminates Mr. Eliot’s labours 
is that which relates to the Northern Christians. 
For the contents of this closing period, which ex- 
tends from the commencement of the fifth, to the 
middle of the following century, we must content 
ourselves with referring the reader to the work 
before us; 
that the interest which has been excited in the first 
three divisions of Mr. Eliot’s work, will not be 
found to flag during the relation of the last por- 
tion of the History of the Early Christians. 





History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated from the Spanish of Dr. J. A. Conner. 
3y Mrs. JonarnaNn Foster. In 3 yols. London: 
Bohn. 

Tuts, we believe, is the first presentation of Condé’s 

famous history in an English dress, and therefore it 

will now be introduced for the first time to thousands 

of readers who have known it only by report. Fame 

has not exaggerated its merits. 


authorities not only in the archives of Spain, but 
among the authors of Arabia—so that both sides of 
the question are fairly heard; and, as the best 
guarantee for impartiality, he continually permits the 
authors to speak for themselves. 
history of the Arabs at the earliest period, traces them 
down to the commencement of Islam, and thence 
through the wars of the Caliphs, their entrance into 
Africa, and conquest of Barbary, until they enter- 
tained the bold design of passing into Spain. The 
success that attended their enterprise, and the es- 
tablishment of their rule, is traced minutely step by 
step; and, when we ask how it was that a barbarian 


| careful notice to which it will be entitled. 


Nay, persecu- | 


| articles for which he had little liking. 


from being | 


and we will merely venture to predict | 


| sian monarchy. 
| were extraordinary, and well calculated to raise a 


The author has ex- | 
pended upon it the most patient industry, seeking his | 


|cure men at very considerable expense. 
He takes up the | 


dom, of large extent, we find that it was by force of 
superior mind. In truth, the then inhabitants of 
Spain were more barbarous than their conquerors. It 
was not until these had sunk into luxury and effemi- 


them, and drove them again from the territory they 


| had invaded. 


This, however, and other questions of profoundest 
interest, suggested by the histery before us, we must 
reserve until it is completed, when it shall receive the 
In the 
mean while, we content ourselves with merely an- 


intelligence, rather than of criticism. 

Mr. G. Betu is reproducing Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, in cheap volumes, very neatly printed, and illus- 
The first volume is 
attractive. 
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Memoirs of the Court of Prussia. From the Ger- 
man of Dr. Epwarp Veuse. By Franz C. F. 
DemmierR. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 
1854. 

Wuen Frederick William I. ascended the throne 

of Prussia in 1713, he found a splendid court, and 

a rich supply of grandeur and ceremony— 

He lost 

no time, therefore, in upsetting the entire system, 

and set to work in right earnest as soon as the 
breath had left the body of his predecessor. His 
first act was to call for the roil containing the 
list of offices, and, running his pen through the 
whole, to declare all their posts abolished. The 
astonishment and dismay which such an extra- 
ordinary proceeding caused amongst the unfor- 


| tunate sinecurists may be better imagined than 


described : the kingdom was doomed, and the 
state sacrificed, there could be no reasonable 
doubt of that—in their minds at least. Their 
royal master, however, was boor enough to think 
differently ; he was determined to govern his 
kingdom upon principles of the strictest economy, 
to abolish a system of roguery and pilfering 
which he knew to have long existed, and to ex- 
pend his surplus money in military establish- 
ments, instead of wasting it upon French cooks 
and Prussian gourmands. Frederick William 


| was a thorough soldier; he detested etiquette 


and hated ceremony ; he surrounded himself by 
military ministers, military courtiers, military 
footmen. The long flowing peruke of his father's 
court disappeared, that the ungainly pig-tail 
might delight the eyes of the king; and the 
nicely-adjusted boot gave place to the square- 
toed shoe and white spatterdashes. The royal 
table was curtailed in its extravagance, and 
splendid fétes were discontinued ; a rigid eco- 
nomy prevailed throughout the whole establish- 
ment of the soldier-king. Frederick William 
expended the amount of his first year’s savings 
in raising six new regiments, and thus increased 
his army from 30,000 to 45,000 men. He con- 
tinued his economical tactics until the very con- 
clusion of his reign, when the Prussian army 
numbered more than 89,000 men. However 
little these proceedings of the new monarch 
might have been understood or appreciated at the 
time, they proved of the greatest service to his 
son and successor, Frederick the Great ; for, be- 
neath all this appearance of eccentricity and love 
of soldier-making, there resided a sound, deter- 
mined policy which ultimately saved the Prus- 
Still, some of the king’s doings 


laugh at their oddness. For instance, he was 
most anxious to embody a regiment of guards 
who should be unmatched for height and muscle 
—terrific monsters, whose very appearance might 
frighten a whole army of ordinary creatures. In 
order to gratify this fancy he would break into 
the houses of quiet citizens at dead of night, and 
carry off any one of size and strength suflicient to 
entitle him to admission into this corps of guards; 
he would make his way into churches, and seize 
any likely person who appeared of sufficient 
height and strength for his purpose ; he scoured 
the Continent, and even sent to England to pro- 
From 
800 to 1000 crimps were continually in the pay 
of his Prussian Majesty, employed in hunt- 
ing out and kidnapping recruits for the “dear 
long fellows,” as he was wont to call them. Here 
is a specimen of the way in which the service 
was conducted :— 

In the duchy of Juliers, a Baron Hompesch, to 
whom the King had given the brevet rank of lieu- 
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tenant-colonel, was carrying on the recruiting business 
by force and stratagem. Curious things would some- 
times happen there. Hompesch, among other tricks, 
bespoke of a very tall master joiner who did not know 
him, a cupboard as long and broad as the artisan him- 
self was. After some days, Hompesch came to fetch 
the cupboard ; but, on seeing it, pretended that it was 
too short, not being as high as thejoiner. The man im 

mediately got into it to give practical proof of the 
cupboard being the required height, when the baron, 
all on a sudden, had the door fastened by the people 
whom he had brought with him, and took the unfor- 
tunate joiner away as his recruit. When, on clearing 
the gates, they opened the cupboard, the tall man was 
dead from anger and vexation. Hompesch indeed 
was condemned to death, but the King commuted his 
punishment into imprisonment for life. The mode of 
bribing the most influential colonels and generals, who 
would have been ashamed of accepting money, was 
by presenting them with tall men, who were most 
gladly received. This bribery was employed on the 
largest scale with the King himself at the conclusion 
of the treaty of Wusterhausen in 1726, when free per 

mission was granted to him to recruit in the here- 
ditary states of the Emperor, a permission of which 
Frederic William made such a good use, that the 
number of men enlisted by his recruiting officers in 
the Austrian dominions, from 1726 to 1735, amounted 
to not less than three thousand seven hundred. 
These recruiting parties went even as far as Italy. A 
tall priest from the Italian Tyrol, and even a friar of 
a monastery in Rome, who was likewise distinguished 
by his gigantic stature, were kidnapped and put into 
the Potsdam Blue Guard. The tall priest, although 
many and influential persons interceded for him, did 
not recover his liberty until Frederic the Great dis- 
charged him. According to Thiébault, he was no 
other than the clever Abbé Bastiani, who enjoyed 
very high favour with Frederic. Frederic William’s 
crimps, attracted by his colossal figure, had kidnapped 
him when he was reading mass as the vicar of a 
Tyrolese village; he afterwards entered the servic 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Breslau, Count Zinzen- 
dorf, and Frederic changed the Blue Guardsman into 
a canon of that chapter. The most expensive bargain 
of all was the Irishman Kirkland, for whom the then 
Prussian ambassador in London, Von Borck, paid on 
the whole nearly nine thousand dollars. The man 
was regularly entrapped. Borck engaged him as a 
footman for three years, without making himself 
known to him; and after having, under this pretext, 
made him embark with him, he brought him safe to 
Potsdam, where indeed the King was overjoyed at the 
sight of this longest of long fellows. re 























Some of the European potentates, indeed, 
could not appreciate this Prussian recruiting sys- 
tem. ‘Troops were actually on the march from 
Hanover to commence hostilities, while the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel gave orders to have 
all Prussian crimps who might be found in his 
dominions arrested. 
them, while Holland and Bavaria adopted similar 
measures. 

If Frederick William had a weakness, it was 
tobacco. He was an inveterate smoker. That 
he might indulge this weakness, he founded what 
he termed his “ tobacco club,” tl] 
which met daily about five or six o’clock, and 
continued their sittings far into the night. ‘The 
general officers about the King, the ministers of 
state, the foreign ambassadors, and other choice 
spirits, were the members, while the King was 
president, or chairman. The guests, each with a 
long Dutch pipe in his mouth, and a jug of strong 
ale before him, sat around a large table, while 
the joke circulated freely and merrily. Next to 
soldiering, Frederick William loved a_ good 
practical joke. Nothing could GiV e him greater 
delight than when he sent his guests reeling 
home under the combined influence of ale and 
tobacco. The celebrated Gundling was the usual 
butt for the King’s jests, which were sometimes 
carried a little too far, perhaps. 

At Wusterhausen, where ther always s 
young bears running about in the court-yard, sev 
of these beasts were laid in his bed, and although their 
claws were clipped so as not to be able to lacerate him, 
they nearly crushed him to death with their hugs, so 
that he spit blood for several days. Another time. 
in winter, when at night he was walking home, after 
a heavy carouse, over the drawbridge of the Castle of 
Wusterhausen, four strong grenadiers, by order of the 
king, seized him, and jerked the ponderous man with 
ropes up and down in the ditch until he had broken 
the ice. This scene, which afforded particular amuse- 
ment to his Majesty, had to be repeated, and was even 
painted. Several times, on coming home, Gundling 
found the door of his library walled up, and instead 
of retiring to rest, had to wander about during the 
whole night seeking for a place of shelter. He was also 
sometimes bombarded in his library with rockets and 
squibs. 

Notwithstanding the King’s love of smoking, 
drinking, and soldiering, he was strictly econo- 
mical. 














He also hanged several of 


1e members of 





| to renounce his claim to the succession. 


to incur the expense of dining at home, to invite 
himself to the house of one or other of his offi 
cers or ministers, that he might enjoy himself at 


another person’s expense. 





A general, well known for his stinginess, o1 ty eX- 
cusing himself, under the plea of not keeping an estal 
lishment, Frederic William directed him to Nicolai, the 


landlord of the King of Portugal Hotel, where his 


Majesty made his appearance with a large company. 
The dinner and wines were excellent, and full justice 
was done to them by the guests. On rising from th 

table, the General, calling in the landlord, asked him the 
charge for each guest. ‘* One florin a head, without the 
Nicolai answered. ‘“ Well, then,” the General 
said, ‘‘here is one florin for myself, other for 
his Majesty ; as to the other hom I have 
not invited, y will pay for themselves.” ‘ Here 

a fine joke,’ il 
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gentiemen, W 





King exclaimed good humouredly, 
‘¢T thought I should take in the General, and now I'm 


taken in myself.” He then discharged the whol 
score from his own purse. 
In matters of government Frederick William 





was despotic, and frequently cruel; still he was 
conscientious, and, after his own peculiar fashion, 
religious. He had the highest notions of the 
extent of his prerogrative, and, in virtue of it, 
would frequently alter the decisions of the courts 
of law. This was an interference, however, on 
which a criminal seldom had to congratulate him- 
self, as the monarch usually inereased the punish- 
ment instead of reducing it. In his own house- 
hold the King was fond of dispensing 
summarily, and in his own fashion. He always 
kept beside him a pair of pistols, loaded with 
salt; if his servants were clumsy or inattentive, 
he would fire at them, and sever: 
wounded in this way. If any one had told 
Frederick William that this proceeding savowred 
of cruelty, he would have been astonished an 
offended. In religious matters he i 
himself a pattern of humility, a virtue of which 
he showed himself possessed in scenes like the 
following :— 








justice 


il were severely 





One of his valets, one evening, had t 
to him. Arriving at the words, * The 
thee,” the silly man, in his habitual subservien 
thought he must read, “The Lord bless your 
Majesty ;” on which the King at once cut him short, 
‘‘ You rascal, read as it is in the book: befere God 
Almighty, I am but a rascal like yourself.’ 

With all his eccentricity and 
Frederick William had in an t degree the 
quality of prudence and foresi He found his 
kingdom poor, and left it wealthy; he found it 
comparatively undefended, left it provided 
with a large and highly efficient army. “ Trea- 
sure and army,” he writes in his will, “are now 
in existence, and my successor nee long 
we ir a mask.” This remarkable expr ssi 
lead to the inference that the strict economy 
practised by this King was for the benefit of hi 
country—not for the gratification of a parsi- 
monious spirit; and in that case it demands our 
admiration. He died of sy, on 3lst May 
1740, in his fifty-second yee 

Frederick the Great, son 
a “Sunday child,” and, therefore, 
popular superstition, endowed with the 
seeing ghosts, and lucky. He was born on Sun- 
day, 24th January 1712, and was consequently 
twenty-eight years of age when he succeeded his 
father. lis education had been conducted with 
great care, but also with much severity. He was 
compelled to rise in the morning at s 
cupy fifteen minutes, and no more, in dressing 
to swallow his breakfast in seven minutes, 
to recite prayers until seven ; to study history 
with his tutor from seven till nine, 
with the chaplain from nine till eleven; to attend 
the King from eleven till two; to resume his 
studies from two till five: then to take a r ol 
horseback ; and afterwards “ to do what he likes, 
provided it be not against the laws of God 

The young Prince’s expenditure was confined 
within the most moderate limits, and every ac- 
count was closely inspected by his father. ‘This 
system might have done very well during thie 
Prince’s childhood ; but, at the age of sixteen, he 
found it irksome; nevertheless the King per- 
sisted. This severity, as was natural, led to 
frequent quarrels, when the old King was not at 
all sparing of the rod. Upon one occasion, tl 
young Prince had somewhat exceeded the sum 
allotted for his expenses, and a most severe 
flogging was the consequence; this led to hatred 
and ill-feeling, and at last the Prince was directed 
This, 
however, he would not do. He requested per- 
mission to travel, was refused, and from that time 
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It was his custom, when he did not wish | meditated an escape from his future dominions. 





power of 


His position must thus have been irksome in the 
and yet, in after-life, he assured the 
English Ambassador that he considered it a 
great privilege to have been brought up as a 
person, and not as a prin 
Frederick found much difficulty in putting into 
execution his pl During a trip up 
father, he made several at- 
failed. At last he became 
r which he had sent to his 
tenant von Katt, was 





private 


ns of escape. 
the Rhine with hi 
tempts; but they all 


desperate; but a lett 





more d 


d, and his plans wer de- 
attempt 





ihe consequences of this last 


are best related by our author 





from Frankfort to Wesel was performed 








Wiis | Au a) that 
m seiz n byt brea L by 

is wrath was nearly strangling him, 
Waldow st ped s Majesty rhe 


King, however, was so mad in bis | 
the face of his soi 


blood flowed : 








pain, broke 
out inthe words: “ Jamais visage de Brandebourg 
; t 1! His sword was then 
was put in a separate 
el. In Wesel ( August 


nt took place. The 











ur 11 il ita tly rt ut a 
feeling of | ul said e g possess as 
much feeli f honour as ! Fy replied ; 

and I have but done what you imes told 





me vou would have done in my plaec ing this, 


the King drew his sword, and would have run it 
through the body 


{ rage of 





the commandant ol eral Conrad Henry 
von der Mosel; wh mself between father 
ls calling out ‘QO sir, stab me, if you 


The young Prince was tried by court martial 
for attempted desertion, and sentenced to death. 
that Frederick William was bent 

upon taking the life of his son, in order that the 
succession might be secured to his younger 
brother Augustus William. ‘lhe remonstrances 
of the great European powers against so extreme 
young Prinee, 


It seems clear 


a course were very strong; and thi 
though nominally pardoned, was imprisoned for 
a long period, and watched with the greatest 
vigilance. The unfortunate confidant Katt was 
arrested, and sentenced by court martial to per- 
petual imprisonment; but Frederick William 
overruled tue decision, and insisted upon the 
punishme nt of « 

inflicted in front of the young Prince’s prison- 
window. 

It must indeed have been a relief to Frederick 
when at last he found himself in possession of the 
throne of Prussia, and master of his own actions. 
with Voltaire, 





ath—a punishment ultimately 


He cultivated an acqi 
Jordan, and others, wit 1om he carried on 
a very interesting correspondence. It was not 
long, however, before he became involved in the 
Silesian war. The struggle commonly known as 
the “Seven Years’ War” was that in which 
Frederick earned a military fame which secured 
him the surname of “ The Great.” Chroughout 
this protracted struggle he showed a talent for 
itary disposition and acquired 








generalship and mili 1a 
a reputation which has not been injured by the 
flight of years, and which end ared him to all his 
subjects. 

When Frederick found himself at leisure to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and to enjoy the 
tranquillity had been restored to his 
dominions, he exhibited several traits of character 
that had distinguished his father. He felt the 
utmost anxiety that his table should be furnished 
with the greatest economy, and insisted that not 
more than eight dishes s ever be placed 
upon it. “He who is it with eight 


dishes.” he used to say, “will not be satisfied 


which 





with eighty.” In one respect, however, he dif- 
fered materially from his predecessor—he was 
fund of music. He established and supported at his 
own expense a full operatic corps; he en ouraged 
painting and building, and surrounded himself 
with learned people of all nations—some English, 
some French, some Italians, some Germans, some 
but all witty and brilliant. To Frederick 
‘rlin owes the greater portion of her 

But while im- 
ch was 


Swiss 
the Great B« 
fine buildings and public walks. 
proving his metropolis, this car ful monat 
cautious not to do so at the expenst if the poor ; 
he pulled down hundreds of miserable dwe llings, 
had them re-erected in an improved manner, and 
then presented them to their former owners. He 
was in the frequent habit of riding through the 
streets of Berlin, and of remaining for some lume 


THE CRITIC, 


[ 





in front of any building that might hengen to be be | 
in progress of erection, giving “orders as to any 
improvement which he conceived might be made | 
advantageously. To his servants he was some- 
times harsh, but usually gentle and good- 
tempered; some of them were admitted to 
his confidence, and were made acquainted with 
the most important affairs of state. He was | 
particularly friendly to an old coachman, who 
drove at a terrific pace in order to please his 
master. 

A remarkable character also was the King’s old 
head-coachman. His name was Pfund; he had been 
in Frederic’s service even when crown prince. Pfund 
drove, as the king loved, with the speed of the wind. 
Once, however he upset him, while going at such a 
flying pace. Frederic at once grasped his cane; but 
the old man disarmed the anger of the King before he 
could raise his hand, by resolutely addressing him 
thus: ‘¢ Well, has your Majesty never lost a battle ?” 
No man knew how to pay a compliment with | 
much grace as Frederick; but occasionally 
persons were put ill at ease by his sarcastic and 
pungent observations. Not unfrequently, how- 
ever, the King met his match. 


so 


Even the body physician, Cheyalier Zimmermann, 
of Hanover, whom he only temporarily took into his 
service Fre: leric did not scruple to jeer, by the 
que stion, ‘How many in Four time have you sent 
into the other world?” Zimmermann, however, 
had sufficient presence of mind to answer, ‘“ Not 
nearly so many as your Majesty, and with infinitely 
less glory.” 

In religious matters Frederick was unaccount- 
ably profane; he hated priests, sermons, and 
catechisms, and laughed at them all. His irre- 
verence, however, did not stop here, but he carried 
his railings from the Church to the Deity, and 
frequently shocked his hearers by the constant 
use of the most blasphemous expressions ; he was 
utterly indifferent to the pain which he 
caused many of his devoted, though pious sub- 
jects. He thought the happiness of mankind in 
general might, in some unexplained way, be 
effected by means of certain secret societies; 
therefore became a freemason, but lived to exe- 
crate the order to which he belonged, and to 
declare it a compound of fraud and deception. 
Arrived at this opinion, he turned his attention 
to other matters, and rendered much assistance 


in frustrating the scheme of the Roman Catholics | 


for the conversion of the German Protestants. 
Although Frederick’s table was, as we have 

before remarked, economically served, yet it was 

always furnished with the greatest 


self paying the usual penance of high living in 
gout and dropsy. To the former of these mala- 
dies he had long been subject, and from their 
combined effects he died on 17th August 1786. 
Although married to an amiable lady, Frederick 
had long lived as a bachelor—residing apart from 
his Queen. He had therefore no children, but 
was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick Wil- 
liam II. ‘There are few men,” says our author, 
“who would not subscribe to Jean Paul’s saying 
on Frederick the Great, ‘It is easier to be a great 
than an honest king—he was both.’” 

Frederick William II., surnamed “the Fat,” 
was forty-two years of age when he ascended the 
throne; his life is a tissue of sensuality and 
immorality. He caused himself to be divorced 
from his first wife, and, having re- married, 
neglected his consort for the society of a mistress, 
the famous Madame Reitz, who, to say truth, 
seems to have had some real liking for the fat 
monarch. He died of dropsy in 1797, in his 54th 
year, having incurred a debt, of twenty-eight 
millions of dollars according to authority, 
and of forty-nine millions according to another. 

The remainder of the volume before us is occu- 
pied by a detailed account of the life of Frederick 
William IIL, who succeeded his fat namesake, 
and continued to sway the Prussian sceptre until 
his death in 1840. This edition of Dr. Vehse’s 
work is admirably translated, and appears to 
have been issued with the greatest regard to 
accuracy and candour. We have pleasure in 
recommending it to all who wish to become better 
acquainted with the history of the Prussian court ; 
it is as readable as a romance, and is entirely 
divested of all the heaviness of history, while the 
more important events are not lost sight of. 


one 





WE are threatened with an inundation of Lives of 
our great foe, the eye Nicholas. Here is the 
first of them by Dr. Michelsen, in a small 
volume widely were eters a minimum of | 


facts; but cheap, so as to meet the popular demand. | 


| cond: 


| reference to the Holy 
| to the articles, homilies, and catechism of the Church | 
| lastly, 


thus | 
| Sackville College” 


he | 


daintiness. | 
Frederick was a gourmand, and soon found him- | 


| subject of Confession ?’ 


| folding some of the mysteries of Scripture.” 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Appeal to the Arc:hiishop of York, on the Un- 
Ven. Archdeacon Wilber- 
Doctrine of the Holy 


An 
emned Heresies of the 

force "s Book, entitled The 
Eucharist. sy the Rev. J. TAytor, M.A. of Wake- 
field (London: Wertheim and 
pamphlet contains a most searching investigation of 
the Archdeacon’s lately-published _ treatise. 
Taylor contends that the Archdeacon’s teaching, with 
Eucharist, is not only opposed 


of England, but entirely in unison with the decrees 
and canons as well as the catechism of the Council of 
Trent. It is, in fact, 
name. The writer has given copious quotations in 
support of this serious charge, and makes a stirring 


| the ministry as such, 
Macintosh. )— This | 


Mr. | 
| dom ;” 


transubstantiation without the 


appeal to the Archbishop to institute an inquiry into | 


the truth of what he alleges. The matter, w 
sume, 
are informed, 


called the 


e pre- 


Mr. Taylor is not the only one who has 
Archbishop’s attention to the work in 


| question. 


The 


teaching 
so offensive to Mr. Taylor, would, we presume, 
favour with the author of the following—Con/fession 
and Absolution: a Lecture written for deline ry in the 
Town-hal/. Birmingham. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, 
M.A. (London: Masters.) —This lecture was intended 
to be delivered in reply to one by the Rey. J. 
Miller, Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham. 
cumstances,” however, we are told (not what circum- 
stances), ‘prevented its actual delivery.” Mr. Neale 
is exceedingly severe in this publication upon some 
passages in ‘Mr. Miller's le -cture—not, 


St. Martin’s, but because he looks upon him asa repre- 
sentative of the Evangelical party in the Church. 


or even 
If a man be tainted 


determined hostility. Rector or Bishop, 
Archbishop, it is all one to him. 
with Evangelicism, 
bitter enemy in the Rev. J. M. Neale. Let him take 
staff in hand even, and 0 preaching out away in 
Palestine among Jews and Turks, “the Warden of 
will let him have no rest, 
seek by every means to impair his usefulness, and to 
damage his character among Christians of another 
communion. Mr. Neale is decidedly a clever man; 
but, although a clergyman of the Church of England, 
he seems never to be 
as charity inculeated by the Christian religion. In 
the present publication he treats his opponent with 
the utmost possible contempt. ‘ Now 
done,” he says in one place, ‘ with Mr. 
let me pass over the rest of his mistakes. 


Miller, and 
I feel de- 


out. 
when your antagonist, though you may consider him 
mistaken, knows something of the subject.” Is 


will not rest where it is at present, since, as we | 


“the term ‘kingdom of heaven,’ as used dby our Lord, 
has two meanings—one for the nominal kingdom, the 
other for the spiritual kingdom ;” that ‘in the 
nominal kingdom is a ministry or teachers—in the 
spiritual kingdom, or the church, is universal priest- 
hood ;” that ‘“‘ absolution is a power not granted to 
but is exclusively granted to 
the church—the members of Christ’s body;” that 
‘““water baptism admits to the outer, or nominal 
kingdom—spirit baptism, to the inner or true king- 
that “the Eucharist is not a sacrifice, but a 
commemoration of a completed sacrifice ;” that “ life 
is union with God—death separation from God ;” and, 
that a further reformation is imperatively 
required in the Church of England. Mr. Biden, in 
discussing each of these several points, professes to be 
guided by the authority of Scripture alone. In this 
he is well versed. Nor is he without some acquaint- 
ance with the early Fathers. He writes with temper 
and moderation; and, as his object is reform, and not 
revolution, we trust that his work will meet with an 


| attentive perusal. 


| By Henry N. Baryerr (London: 
of Archdeacon Wilberforce, although | 
find | 


| as he tells us in the introduction, “1 
| young to habits of thoughtfulness, 


C. i 
“ Cir- | 


we be lieve, that | 
he bears any personal animosity to the worthy rector of 


To | 


that party Mr. Neale appears to have sworn the most | 
then must a expect to find a | 
but will | 
| things well; 
aware that there is such a virtue | 


let me have | 


The Youthful Inquirer Counselled and Encouraged. 
Freeman )—incul- 
cates the right of private judgment in all matters 
appertaining to religion, to an extent seldom adyo- 
cated by Christian teachers. It is the writer’s object, 

To invite the 
in relation to 
religious questions. 2. To present some suitable 
counsels to those who have embarked upon the great 
wide sea of controversy and of speculation. 3. To 
minister to the integrity and success of the great cause 
of free thought.” He adds: “ But whilst we thus 
would stimulate to thoughtfulness those who are still 
inactive and listless; whilst we would sympathise 
in all ardour and sincerity with those who doubt ; and 
whilst we would vindicate the character of the de- 
voutly independent thinker, apart altogether from the 
conclusion he may arrive at—we would, above all, add 
some slight contribution to the defence of that beau- 
tiful faith, which, eternally associated with the name 
of the sinless and the crucified Jesus, has lived down 
the opposition of eighteen centuries ; has survived the 
baneful misapvrehensions and corruptions of its 
avowed supporters during all that time; and is now 
at once the profoundest problem and the richest con- 
solation of the world.” Mr. Barnett is no respecter of 
creeds and formularies, nor of the authority of great 
names. In the volume before us he has said many 
but his counsels are upon the whole too 
bold: many of them being such as, we cannot help 
thinking, would tend to foster in the geet inquirer’ 
a presumptuous and irreverent spirit. 

King’s College and Mr. Maurice. No.1. The Facts. By 
a Barrister of Liiicoln’s-inn (London: Nutt)—contains 


| an authentic record of all the circumstances connected 
graded by the very fact of having had to point them | 


If there be any pleasure in controversy, it is | 


this, | 


we would ask, the tone that should be adopted by one | 


of another? 
however, to show that it is 


clergyman in speaking 


one more brief extract, 


We shall give | 


not against Mr. Miller alone that his wrath is di- | 


rected. It is as follows:—‘* Let me speak a little on 
this question—‘ why it is that the opposition, the bit- 
terness, the fury of the world, is poured out on the 
Do not let 
The doctrine of Absolution is now 
for which we have to fight. 
already won. That of the Holy Eucharist is, 
great in a fair way 
But the battle now rages round Confession; and I 


selves. the great 
one 
by 


God's goodness, 


| the hands of the Nobility and Gentry, 
us deceive our- | 
| (L ondon : 
That of Baptism is | 


of being won. | 


should not wonder if it were such a battle as we have | 


never yet seen in the Church of England. The 


Arch- | 


bishop of Canterbury and his Evangelical allies are | 


determined that it shall be put down. We 
termined that it shall not.” We leave such an ex- 
tract to speak for itself, to whoever wishes to be 
acquainted with the tone and temper of Mr. Neale’s 
mind. 

Tractarianism (so called by the Prejudiced and Mis- 
informe ad) no Nove lty ; as exé mplified in the Confeé ssions 
of the Faith and Practice of a Church of England Man 
of the ever-memorable epor h, 1688 (London : Masters) 
| fa well-known treatise, with an intro- 
ion of forty pages by the editor, Mr. G. F 
Maudley. The nature of the introduction may be, in 
asure, gathered from the title-page, and the 
editor’s capacity for his task may be judged of from 
the following advertisement :—‘t The original book 
from which the following reprint is made, was a pre- 
sentation copy of Sir William Dugdale’s, in which are 
a few margin ul notes, app arently contemporaneous, 
which I have incorporated in the text (!) Where the Af 
are not of the most trivial character, I have distin- 
guished the interpolations by inserting them between 
i iipses. 

“Truths Maintained. ; 
Anglesey. (London: 
says the writer, 


—is a reprint 
duet some 


some me 


house, 
“claims the distinction of un- 
It con- 
sists of a series of papers, nine in number, in which it | 


book,” 


are de- | 


with the dismissal of Mr. Maurice from the two Pro- 
fessorships held by him in King’s College. Those of 
our readers who have not yet read all the facts and 
documents in the case will be glad to have them in 
their present collective form. The writer, who is a 
friend of Mr. Maurice, intends to follow up the pre- 
sent publication by some comments, which we hope 
to have at no distant day. 

The Private Patronage of the Church of Eng- 
land; being a Guide to all Ecclesiastical Ferns. in 
Corporations, 
and Trusts. To be published annually. 
G. Cox. )—This forms a good companion 
to the “Clergy List.” The names of all the patrons 
of Church livings are first given alphabetically ; 
then, opposite to each, the name of the living or 
livings in the person’s gift; specifying whether it is 
arectory, vicarage, or perpetual curacy, together with 
its net annual value. This is followed by an index 
of places. ‘The whole appears to be well compiled— 
indeed, much better than might have been expected 


Los} pitals, 


| in a first edition. 


Suggestive Thoughts for a Holy Life is a collection 


| of passages from a variety of authors on holy living. 


A pamphle ton Future Punishments, by “ Queerens,” 


| examines the question whether the Ne »w ‘Testament 


3y JAmMes Brpen, Monckton- | 
Aylott and Co.)—* This | 


is endeavovred to be shown that “the Antichrist is | 


not athe istic anarchy, but a false ecclesiastical 
system ;” that “the Church on earth is not a body 
having an ecclesiastical organisation, but is composed 
of members of Christ’s body in spiritual union ;” that 


has any authority for the assumption that they will 
be eterual, and concludes in the negative. 





THE WAR BOOKS. 


THE SEAT OF WAR. 

The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829 ; 
with a View of the Present State of A fjitrs tn the 
East. By Colonel Cugsney. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Progress of Russia in the West, 
By Davin Urquuart. London: 
and Co. 

The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn 
of 1852. By Laurence Oxirnant. Edin- 
burgh and London : Blackwood and Sons. 

| La Russie en 1839. Par le Marquis DE CusTINE. 
4 tomes. Paris. 

Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. ; 
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The Ottoman Empire and its Resources. By 
Epwarp H. Micuetsen. London: Spooner. 
Journal of a Residence in the Danubian Princi- 
palities in the Autumn and Winter of 1853. 

By Patrick O’Brien. London: Bentley. 
Srxce it is the opinion of our best politicians 
that the war upon which we have just entered, 
for the protection of the Ottoman Empire against 
the further aggressions of Russia, is likely to be 
both long in its duration and momentous in its 
results, we propose to devote two or three arti- 
cles to a geographical and historical account of 
those countries and places, which either are at | 
present or may shortly become the scene of hos- 
tilities. From the questions we hear continually 
asked, and the observations made by one person | 
and another, we are constrained to believe that 
people in general have but a confused notion of 
the localities mentioned by “our own corre- 
spondents ” and others in the newspapers, in de- 
scribing the operations hitherto carried on by the 
two principal belligerents. Our own troops, 
however, will be soon called upon to take an 
active part in those operations, which will then 
become still more extensive and important. | 
Bulletins of battles and sieges, engagements by | 
sea and land, skirmishes, and affuirs, as they are | 
called, will continually reach us ; and to under- 
stand these correctly it is absolutely indispen- 
sable to know something of the natural features, 
as well as of the past history and present con- 
dition, of the countries which are the scene of 
action. We trust, therefore, that our readers 
will not consider us obtrusive in endeavouring 
to supply them with some information upon the 
subjects mentioned. 

We must first briefly point attention to the 
magnitude of the contest in which, owing to the 
ambitious projects of a single individual, we are 
at length unwillingly engaged. We have entered 
into a war with the most powerful sovereign on 
the face of the globe, one who is absolute monarch 
of more than sixty millions of subjects, and whose 
dominions extend over at least one seventh of the 
entire habitable world. European Russia alone 
embraces an area of more than two millions of 
English square miles, comprehending the north- 
eastern portion of the continent, from 43° to 
71° N. lat., and from 20° to 63° E. long. One 
has only to look at a map of the world to be 
astounded at the immensity of this vast empire. 
True, it is but thinly populated in proportion to 
its huge dimensions. Its inhabitants, for the 
most part, have to struggle against an inhos- 
pitable soil and an inclement sky, for the bare 
necessaries of existence. In the most favoured 
spots they do not occupy the vanguard of civilisa- 
tion. In Europe itself the population generally 
are mere serfs—as much adscripti glebe as the 
peasants of other countries in the old feudal 
times, and under harder conditions. A middle- 
class, the mainstay of every well-regulated state, 
can scarcely be said to exist in any part of 
the empire, if we except its most recent acqui- 
sitions. The nobility are stated to be either 
sunk in sloth or disaffected to the government. 
The executive officials are described as selfish, 
exacting, and cruel. <A system of espionage 
prevails everywhere. No man can call himself 
the master of his own actions. The Czar Nicholas 
is absolute master of the lives and properties of 
all his subjects. By the vast majority of these 
he is regarded as little inferior to the Almighty 
himself. Ifthe maxim of the Turks be, “ God is 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet,” that of the 
Muscovites is, “ God is God, and the Czar is his 
vicegerent”! Here, then, are sixty millions of 
human beings swayed by the undisputed will of 
one man, who, in everything that he does, acts in 
accordance with the traditional policy of the 
house of Romanoff—a policy of aggression and 
conquest, as well as of forced civilisation. It is 
not to be denied that Russia possesses a certain 
kind of civilisation; but it is not like that of 
Western Europe. Such as it is, it dates only 
from the time of Peter the Great, who was him- 
self, after all, only a splendid barbarian. Russia 
had no “ Middle Ages,” like the rest of Europe ; 
she had no share in the crusades; and was un- 
affected by either the virtues or the vices of the 
Papal system. So, likewise, the revival of letters 
and the Reformation had no influence whatever, 
and could have none, upon a nation so sunk in 
barbarism as we know Russia to have been when 
those events happened. Russian civilisation, 
therefore, is a thing altogether modern and bor- | 








rowed, I¢ did not grow up with the nation, and | pose, astute and shifty in expedionts, and endowed | forth claims to moderation, 
get itself gradually developed in an easy and 
natural way, | 


It was a thing imposed upon it, 


| mains ever the same. 
| things that concern the sovereign alone. 


: ‘sac ort : ? ere - s Leer es 
as it were, by ukase. Peter ordered his subjects | Heaven to control the destinies of this lower 
to become civilised, and ever since his time they | 


have been using every effort to become so. This 


hankering after civilisation, which has distin- | 


guished the policy of all Peter’s successors, would 
be a thing commendable enough, could we be 
sure that it was not intended merely for the per- 
sonal aggrandisement of the Sovereign. But 
everything forbids us to believe that the en- 
couragement which has been given to the arts 


| and sciences in Russia, by any of her sovereigns, 


from Peter to Nicholas, has any other object in 
view than to serve as a lever for the prosecution 
of their ambitious designs upon the rest of the 
world, and thus to raise the Czar himself toa 
still greater height of majesty and power. And 
this personal ambition of the Czar is encouraged 
and applauded by his people, who have not the 
understanding to perceive that it brings to them- 
selves no amelioration of their domestic condition 
—no abatement of the evils under which the 
nation generally groans. War especially is a 
thing to which they have been always accustomed, 
and they are always ready to prosecute it cheer- 
fully, in blind obedience to the will of their ruler. 
It little matters to them whether the result be 
favourable or otherwise, for their condition re- 
Success or disaster are 
They 
have been taught from generation to generation 
to act as the mere instruments of his will; and 
in continuing to do so they fulfil what they be- 
lieve to be the highest object of their existence. 
We have been speaking just now of the vast 
mags of the population. But war is popular also 


| among the nobility of Russia, notwithstanding 


the disaffection of some of their number to the 
person of the Czar. Upon every one above the 
condition of the mere serf, there must shine some 
reflection, at least, of his Emperor’s glory. More- 
over, should he succeed in his present enterprise, 
will there not be so many more governments 
established, and so many more offices of all kinds 
to be filled by such as show the greatest devotion 
to his service? The sovereigns of Russia have 
never been backward in rewarding genius and 
talent. They employ these wherever they can be 
found among their own subjects, and are glad to 
attract them to their service, even in the persons 
of foreigners. Some of the highest offices in the 
Empire are at this moment filled by men who are 
aliens in blood, language, and religion, to the 


world. Such is the enemy with which France 
and England, now happily united, have under- 
taken to contend. Said we not well that the 
struggle is likely to be one of the most impor- 
tant in which we have been ever engaged ? 

The progress of Russia in attaining to her 
present colossal size and influence has_ been 
gradual, but not so gradual as might have been 
expected from the example of other nations. At 
the time when Constantinople was besieged by 
the Turks, just four centuries ago, and the last 
Constantine, with his feeble remnant of Greeks, 
fell bravely in defence of the last stronghold of 
Christianity in the East, the Russians were a 
semi-Asiatic horde, contending with doubtful 
arms against their neighbours the Tartars. Ivan 
IIJ., who succeeded to the crown in 1462, was the 
first sovereign of Russia who can be said to have 
reigned with the authority ofan independent prince. 
Under his administration Russia prospered. He 
quelled the power of the several petty princes of 
the empire who presumed to dispute his authority. 
He incorporated in his territory large tracts of land 
conquered from his turbulent neighbours. He 
married Sephia, niece of Constantine Paleologus, 
and made the double eagle of Byzantium his 
battle-standard. Above all, however, he strove 


| to introduce among his countrymen some of the 


| into contact with Western civilisation. 


useful arts, and was the first who brought them 
Subse- 
quent monarchs enlarged the area of the empire. 
Moscow was embellished, and became the resi- 
dence of the sovereign ; while Novgorod, which 
had frequently shown itself disaffected, was often 
chastised, and at length almost annihilated. 
Other towns and cities sprang up in different 
parts of the empire, among which must be men- 
tioned especially the city of Archangel on the 
White Sea, built in 1584, and which was noticed 
in 1636 by the Holstein ambassadors to contain 
in its port as many as 300 or 400 English and 
Dutch vessels. Still Russia was scarcely acknow- 


| ledged as belonging to the family of European 


Muscovite nation. Her diplomatic agents are the | 


most skilful in the world, and these agents are, for 
the most part, foreigners. She has had the good 
sense also to promote to important posts such of 
her German subjects as show a talent for public 
affairs; thereby conciliating a highly influential 
part of her population. 

The unanimity that prevails throughout Rus- 
sia is perfectly wonderful. In spite of the great 
variety of races by which it is peopled, there is 
but one great nationality everywhere. Slaves, 


Finns, Letts, Tartars, Mongols, and even Ger- 


mans, seem all to be amalgamated, and to have 
forgotten their ancient feuds. They who fought 
against each other in so many deadly contests, 
are now ranged side by side in the armies of the 
Czar, and are ready to march with him, as many 
of them believe, to the conquest of the world. 
The army of Russia, we need scarcely inform 
our readers, has been the chief object of the pre- 
sent Emperor’s attention since his accession to 
the Crown. It is the most numerous and least 
expensive army in the world. Colonel Chesney, 
no mean authority, has calculated it as comprising 
a total of 1,214,000 men, and 1692 guns. In 
discipline, this force must be inferior to the 
armies of France and England. But the Russian 
troops are universally allowed to be effective. 
They are inured to warfare, are patient of hard- 
ship and fatigue, are brave in action, and not 
lightly discouraged by defeat. Happily, however, 
it is said that but a small portion of this force, 
comparatively, can be marched to a distance; 
that is, not more than about 300,000 men and 
800 guns. Otherwise, we should almost despair of 
the resistance that could be offered it. In addition 
to her army, Russia has powerful fleets both in the 
Black Sea and the Baltic. Her naval arsenals 
are strongly fortified, and she is richly furnished 
with all the materials of war. The 
Nicholas is the directing head of this immense 
force. He has able ministers under him; but, if 
general report speaks true, he is himself abler 
than all who serve him—a man resolute of pur- 


with almost superhuman self-confidence, « man 
who believes himself the chosen instrument of 


Czar | 


| 


nations, until Peter the Great fully vindicated 
her claims to be admitted among them. ‘This 
distinguished man, who appears to have been 
born to triumph over obstacles, raised his country 
in a few years to the rank of a first-rate power. 
Brave, politic, and of indomitable perseverance, 
he quelled intestine faction; triumphed over his 
most dangerous enemies, the Swedes ; founded in 
an incredibly short space of time a new capital, 
St. Petersburg, which gave to his country the 
trade of the Baltic ; added to his possessions 
Esthonia, Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and other im- 
portant territories; conquered Azof, on the Black 
Sea, from the Turks ; created a Russian navy, 
and taught his subjects the art of seamanship 
and marine warfare. And all this in the brief 
space of thirty-six years, for he died in 1725, aged 
only fifty-two. 

The monarchs who succeeded Peter all added 
something to the territorial extent of Russia, and 
to the number of her subjects. At the accession 
of Peter, in 1689, she had no European shores, 
and no port but Archangel, and had scarcely 
fifteen millions of subjects. At the accession 
of Catherine II., in 1762, she had twenty-five 
millions. At the accession of Paul, in 1796, 
she had thirty-six millions ; and at the ac- 
cession of Nicholas, in 1825, she had _ fifty- 
eight millions of subjects. By the successive 
partitions of Poland, in 1772, 1793, and 1795, 
Russia obtained possession of by far the greater 
portion of that unfortunate kingdom. In 1774, 
she conquered a part of Turkey. In 1783, she 
annexed the Crimea, which gave her the entire 
command of the northern part of the Black Sea. 
In 1787-92, she was engaged in a sanguinary war 
with the Porte, when she took successively the 
fortresses of Choczim, Oczakow, Bender, and 
Ismail. By the peace of Jassy in 1792, however, 
the Dniester, which flowsinto the Black Sea near 
Ovidiopol, was declared to be the boundary be- 
tween Turkey and Russia. Not to fatigue our 
readers, we shall only further state that in 1802 
she obtained Mingrelia; in the following yeara 
great part of Georgia ; in 1809, Finland ; and in 
1812, by the peace of Bucharest, the whole of 
Bessarabia, with a part of Moldavia ; the river 
Pruth being agreed upon as the boundary between 
the Russian and Turkish possessions. 

Thus we see Russia encroaching in every direc- 
tion upon her neighbours. There would seem to 
be no bounds to her ambition. And yet she puts 
which at first sight 


| seem plausible enough, although they cannot 


hear to be examined. She appears before Europe 





THE CRITIC, 





always as the aggrieved party. She, forsooth, 
holds nothing dearer than peace and order. But 
she cannot bear to see the Christian subjects of 
Turkey oppressed. As the Czar is the head of 
Greek Chureh in Russia, he conceives that he 
regarded in the same light by all who 
the Greek communion. It is of no 
to him that the orthodox Greek 
will not acknowledge h 
; to do so; and, at all events, he is the 
best judge in the matter—at least, so thinks 
consequently, on any and every 
occasion, we see him stepping forward as their 
prot against Mussulman oppression. The 
war of independence in Greece gave him a highly 
favourable opportunity of signalising his attach- 
ment to k faith, and the insurrection in 
Hungary of showing his devotion to the 
of what is called order in Europe. 
man, however, who professes to have such a 
regard for religion and treaties, deprived Poland 
of he tion, and extinguished the last relic 
of h ‘blotting out the republic of 
Cracow. T » it may seem strange thata 
sovereign who has such a horror of rebellion in 
Poland and Hungary, should have encouraged by 
every means in his power the efforts of the 
Greeks to obtain their independence. But the 
reason is not fi o seek. In the one case his 
interests ¥ ll l r; in the other they would be 
materially ; ced. The result of the war of 
pendence, in which Turkey lost not 
er fairest provinces, but had her 
fleet : destroyed in the unfortunate 
battl fought in 1827 (a disaster 
now well understood to have been brought about 
by Rus intrigue), was to leave her completely 
prostrat Did Russia 
then spare her bleeding neighbour? By no 
means. In the following year, upon the pretext 
of violated treaties, and the oppression of the 
Christians in Moldavia and Wallachia, she 
marched a numerous army into the Turkish 
territory. The VPruth was crossed; Moldavia 
and Wallachia wers Bulgaria was 
invaded several important positions taken 
up, Which enabled them to end the campaign of 
that year with an almost certain prospect of 
marching to Constantinople in the next. In 
1829 campaign was vigorously prosecuted. 
The Turks, it must be said, fought bravely. 
They defended themselves like lions. But their 
military organisat then was by no means so 
perfect as it is at present. Most of their fortified 
places fell into the hands of the enemy, and the 
Russians, under General Diebitsch, at length 
crossed the Balkan, and occupied Adrianople. 
The capital itself now trembled for its safety. 
But at thi ‘ngland stepped in and 
offered her mediation. e result was the famous 
treaty of Adrianople. 
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Simultaneously with her attack upon European 
Turkey, Russia carried on a successful campaign 
in the Sultan’s Asiatic provinces. In 1826-7, she 
was engaged in hostilities against Persia; and, 
after completing a brilliant campaign against 
that power, by which she obtained several impor- 
tant fortresses, besides the exclusive right of 
navigating the Caspian, and twenty millions of 
roubles indemnity, the Russian army, 
flushed with victory, advanced under General 
Paskevitch into Asia Minor. Here also the 
Tarks fought bravely, but several strong places 
fell to the enemy, among which was the iimpor- 
tant fortress of Akhaltsikh. 
afterwards ceded to Russia by the 
Adrianople. By the same treaty she obtained 
also a portion of the neighbouring sea-coast. In 
Europe she had the possession ceded to her of 
Brailow, and of a tract of country lower down, 


which gave her a certain command over the 
‘he Turks also agreed to pay a large 


treaty of 


Danube. 
sum towards defraying the expenses of the war, 
and acknowledged the right of Russia to interfere 
in the affairs of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Russia has often boasted of the moderation 
shown by her in the terms of this treaty. But 
the truth is, that had General Dicbitsch advanced 
further it is likely he would have sustained a 
defeat. He had only some sixteen thousand men 

tr him. Of his fine army, the rest had 

~«d by sickness and the swords of the Turks. 

This, therefore, was the reason why the Russians 

hastened to conclude a treaty, and showed them- 

selves to be so moderate in their demands. 

Russia then evacuated Adrianople, withdrew her 

troops across the Balkan, and retired from the 
Principalities into her own territories. 

The subsequent transactions betwee Russia 


This place was | 


' celebrated work. 


and the Porte may be briefly told. Muhammad 
Ali, Pasha of Egypt, had advanced himself since 
1811, by his genius and ability, from the rank of 
an obedient Viceroy to that of an independent 
Prince. In 1832, his son Ibrahim gained an 
important victory over the Turks at Koniah, 
from which place he threatened Constantinople 
itself with a numerous army. The Turks 
appealed to England for assistance, and were 
refused it. Nothing else remained for the Sultan 
but to throw himself into the arms of Russia. A 
Russian fleet and army soon appeared in the 
,osphorus, and a convention was signed—that of 
Katayeh—by which the Sultan and his rebellious 
Pasha became for a time reconciled. The reward 
given to Russia for this assistance was the treaty 
of Hunkiar Skelessi, by which she obtained the 
exclusive right of the passage of the Dardanelles, 


and both powers bound themselves to assist each | 


other against any foreign aggression. This treaty, 


however, was only to last for eight years, and | 


was not renewed at the expiration of that time. 
The battle of Nezib, in 1839, again laid Turkey 
at the feet of Muhammad Ali. This time, how- 
ever, England was wise enough to interfere; and, 
in accordance with the treaty of London, be- 
tween Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, she sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, 
which, under the command of the brave Sir 
Charles Napier (the same who now commands in 
the Baltic, where we hope he will do similar 
good service), bombarded Acre, and compelled 
Muhammad Ali to withdraw his haughty pre- 
tensions. Things remained in this state until the 
revolutionary outbreak of 1848, which penetrated 
even into Moldavia and Wallachia, and afforded 
the Emperor of Russia a pretext for occupying 
the Principalities with his troops during the next 
two years. When finally withdrawn, after pro- 
tracted negotiations with England, and it was 
hoped that Turkey would now at last be left at 
rest to prosecute those internal reforms which she 
so much needed, and has shown herself lately so 


eager to carry out—up starts Russia again, and, | 


taking advantage of a paltry quarrel between the 
Greeks and Latins about a question of precedence 
in visiting the Holy Places, puts forth a long 


string of grievances, ending with a demand for a 


protectorate on the part of Russia over all the 
Sultan’s Greek subjects. 

On the 28th of Feb. last year, Prince Men- 
schikoff, one of the generals who commanded in 
1828, landed at Constantinople, and laid his 
haughty demand, in a manner as haughty, before 
the Sultan himself, giving him five days to con- 
sider of it, and impressing upon him that delay 
would place him under the most painful obliga- 
tions. The result, as our readers know, was a 
refusal on the part of the Sultan, couched in 
dignified but mild terms. England and France 
were both made aware of what was going for- 
ward, and happily both have agreed to support 
Abdul Medjid in his trying circumstances. The 
consequence of the Sultan's refusal to comply 
with this insulting and peremptory demand was 
the immediate occupation of the Principalities 
by a powerful Russian army. Anxious to pre- 
vent, if possible, what may lead to a general war, 
England and France, after vainly striving to 
bring about a reconciliation—foiled in all their 
attempts by the overweening pretensions of the 
Czar—have at length declared war against him; 
and now their ships ride side by side in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, while their soldiers meet 


together in friendly encampments at Gallipoli, | 


anxious as soon as possible to march and fight 
together against the common enemy. Quod felix 
/ stumg € sit ! 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch briefly 
the past and present relations of Russia and 
Turkey, 
fulfil the promise with which we set out. 

( To be continued.) 
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is already established as the rival in 
“Unele Tom” himself; selling by 


thousands and tens of thousands, and winning the | 
most golden opinions from our critical brethren on the | 
| thus making them a very perfeet cupping-glass. 


other side of the Atlantic. One fact is certain—that 


it has at once obtained the not very profitable honour | 


of being preduced by several English publishers, 


almust simultaneously, and is even advertised in | 
after the fashion of Mrs. Stowe’s | 
rhe present volume, which is of | 


‘* penny numbers ” 


substantial 


and shall proceed, in our next article, to | 
| colour. 
| looking like that of a miniature tiger. It has two 


American story, and one which, if | 
nearly half an inch long, and a quarter broad at the 
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ss sa Se 
dimensions, was first presented to the 
public some two or three months ago in America, 
without author’s name, preface, or introduction of any 
kind; but it is now whispered—if a secret can be 
said to be whispered through the medium of the news- 
papers—that it is to one of the fair sex, upon whom 
the business of supplying the world with novels now 
chiefly devolves, that we are indebted for the Lamp- 
Miss Cummings, we are informed, is the 
name of our new authoress, a young lady resident in 
the neighbourhood of Boston, who on this occasion 
makes her début on the literary stage. The opening 
of the story is good. It were easy to extract from the 
first dozen chapters of the Lamplighter,—but, alas! 
must we say it? through the following thirty chapters 
and odd, the story becomes less and less readable, and 
the characters resolve themselves into those lay-figures 
of superhuman goodness or unmixed selfishness which 
we have so often met before in tales, and never in real 
life. Gerty, from being called ugly and bad, grows 
up, in due form, into a remarkably beautiful and in- 
conceivably excellent young woman ; has a mystery 
about her birth, which is duly cleared up; and is 
wooed by some one who does not succeed, and by 
some one else who does. In short, though there is 
nothing censurable in any part of the story, and the 
morals and tone of it are constantly of the highest and 
purest kind, it does not, as a whole, fulfil the promise of 
its opening chapters ; and, while it must be allowed to 
be very creditable to its authoress, and will no doubt 
give pleasure to many readers, the Lamplighter has no 
chance of taking its place among the famous and 
enduring of the world’s fiction-books. 


lighte r also. 


Tue “Parlour Library” has received as its latest 
edition of Acton Bell’s novel, The Tenant of Wild/el 
Hall. \t will, however, bear no comparison with th« 
fictions of her sister.——A novel called Jane Ruther- 


Jord has been added to the “ Run and Read Library.’ 


——tThe latest addition to the “ Railway Library” is 
atale entitled The Midshipman, by the Rey. F. W 
Mant. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon. By Lieut 
Wittuam Lewis Hernpon, United States 
Navy. Washington, 1854. 

Armenia: a Year at Erzeroom, and on the Frontiers 
of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. By the Hon. 
Rospert Curzon. London. 

Ture Navy of the United States has been ac- 


| tively engaged of late years in promoting science. 


When not otherwise employed, its officers are 
usually sent upon exploring expeditions into any 
neighbourhood in which they may chance to be 
stationed; and such was the origin of the valuable 
and interesting volume before us. Mr. Herndon 
was attached toa ship in the Pacific squadron, 
lying at anchor in the harbour of Valparaiso, 
when, in the month of August 1850, he received 
a communication from the Superintendent of the 
National Observatory, informing him that orders 
to explore the Valley of the Amazon would be 
sent to him by the next steamer. 

His narrative is in the form of a diary, and, 
being a sort of official report, he has avoided 
anything like fine writing. It isa very business- 
like sort of book, and the more to be relied upon 
on that account; but it is not the less interesting, 
for the traveller takes you with him, shows you 
everything as he saw it, and engages your 
sympathies in his adventures. He is an artist 
too, and his sketches, though rough, bring the 
scenery more plainly before you. 

We cannot attempt to follow him through his 
route, and therefore must content ourselves with 
some extracts to show his style and the sort of en- 
tertainment the reader will find here. 

THE VAMPIRE BAT. 

Ijurra shot a large bat, of the vampire species, 
measuring about two feet across the extended wings. 
This is a very disgusting-looking animal, though its 
fur is very delicate, and of a glossy, rich maroon 
Its mouth is amply provided with teeth, 


long and sharp tusks in the front part of each jaw, 
with two smaller teeth, like those of a hare or sheep, 


| between the tusks of the upper jaw, and four (much 
| smaller) between those of the lower. 
| teeth back of the tusks, extending far back into tl 
| mouth. 


There are als: 


The nostrils seem fitted as a suction appara- 
tus. Above them is a triangular, cartilaginous snout, 


base; and below them is a semicircular flap, of nearly 
the same breadth, but not solong. I suppose thes 
might be placed over the puncture made by the teeth, 
and the air underneath exhausted by the nostrils, 


never heard it doubted, until my return home, that 
these animals were blood-suckers ; but the distin- 
guished naturalist, Mr. T. R. Peale, tells me that no 
one has ever seen them engaged in the eperation, and 
that he has made repeated attempts for that purpose, 
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but without success. On one occasion, when a com- 
panion had lost a good deal of blood, the doors and 
windows of the house in which his party was lying 
were closed, and a number of these bats, that were 
clinging to the roof, killed; but none of them were 
found gorged, or with any signs of having been en- 
gaged in blood-sucking. I also observed no appara- 
tus proper for making a delicate puncture. The tusks 
are quite as large as those of a rat, and, if used in the 
ordinary manner, would make four wounds at once, 
producing, I should think, quite sufficient pain to 
awaken the most profound sleeper. Never having 
heard this doubt, it did not occur to me to ask the 
Indians if they had ever seen the bat sucking, or to 
examine the wounds of the horses that I had seen 
bleeding from this supposed cause. On one occasion 
I found my blanket spotted with blood, and supposed 
that the bat (having gorged himself on the horses 
outside) had flown into the house, and fastening him- 
self to the thatch over me, had disgorged upon my 
covering and then flown out. There was no great 
quantity of blood, there being but five or six stains 
on the blanket, such as would have been made by 
large drops. I presumed, likewise, from the fact of 
the drops being scattered irregularly over a small 
surface, that the bat had been hanging by his feet to 
the thatch, and swinging about. The discovery of 
the drops produced a sensation of deep disgust; and I 
have frequently been unable to sleep for fear of the 
filthy beast. Every traveller in these countries should 
learn to sleep with body and head enveloped in a 
blanket, as the Indians do. 
A SPIDER’S WEB. 

Lovely morning.—On stepping out of the house my 
attention was attracted by a spider’s web covering 
the whole of a large lemon-tree nearly. The tree was 
oval and well shaped; and the web was thrown over it 
in the most artistic manner, and with the finest effect. 
Broad flat cords were stretched out, like the cords of 
a tent, from its circumference to the neighbouring 
bushes; and it looked as if some genius of the lamp, 
at the command of its master, had exhausted taste 
and skill to cover with this delicate drapery the rich- 
looking fruit beneath. I think the web would have 
measured full ten yards in diameter. 

Here is 

A CHARACTER. 

We have found this man, Don Antonio da Costa 
Viana, and his family, quite a treasure to us on the 
road. He is a stout, active little fellow, about fifty 
years of age, with piercing black eyes, long black 
curls, a face burned almost to negro blackness by the 
sun, deeply pitted with the small-pox, and with a 
nose that, as Ijurra tells him, would make a cut- 
water for a frigate. He is called paragud, (a species 
of parrot,) from his incessant talk; and he brags that 
he is ‘“‘as well known on the river as a dog.” He has 
a chacra of sugar-cane and tobacco, with a trapiche, 
at Tarapoto. He sells the spirits that he makes for 
tocuyo, and carries the tocuyo, tobacco, and chancaca 
to Nauta, selling or rather exchanging as he goes. 
His canoe is fifty feet long and three broad, and car- 
ries a cargo which he values at five hundred dollars ; 
that is, five hundred in eféctos—two hundred and 
fifty in money. It is well fitted with armayari and 


pamacari, and carries six persons—Antonio, himself, | 


his wife, and his adopted daughter, a child of ten 
years; besides affording room for the calls of hospi- 
tality. My friend is perfect master of all around him; 
(a little tyrannical, perhaps, to his family ;) knows 
all the reaches and beaches of the river, and every 
tree and shrub that grows upon its banks. He is in- 
telligent, active, and obliging; always busy: now 
twisting fishing-lines of the fibres of a palm called 
chambora; now hunting turtle-eggs, robbing plan- 
tain-fiells, or making me cigars of tobacco-leaves 
given me by the priest of Chasuta. Every beach is a 
house for him; his peons build his rancho and spread 
his mosquito curtain; his wife and child cook his 
supper. His mess of salt fish, turtle-eggs, and plan- 
tains, is a feast to him; and his gourd of coffee, and 
pipe afterwards, a luxury that a king might envy. 
He is always well and happy. I imagine he has 
picked up and hoarded away, to keep him in his old 
age, or to leave his wife when he dies, some few of 
the dollars that are floating about here; and, in short, 
I don’t know a more enviable person. It is true Dona 
Antonia gets drunk occasionally; but he licks her if 
she is troublesome, and it seems to give him very 
little concern. 
This is his account of a famous weapon. 


THE INDIAN BLOW-GUN. 

It is made of any long, straight piece of wood, 
generally of a species of palm called chonta—a heavy, 
elastic wood, of which bows, clubs, and spears are 
also made. The pole or staff, about eight feet in 
length, and two inches diameter near the mouth end, 
(tapering down to half an inch at the extremity,) is 
divided longitudinally; a canal is hollowed out along 
the centre of each part, which is well smoothed and 
polished by rubbing with fine sand and wood. The two 
parts are then brought together; nicely woolded with 
twine; and the whole covered with wax, mixed with 
Some resin of the forest, to make it hard. 
of boars’ teeth ‘are fitted on each side of the mouth 
end, and one of the curved front teeth of a small 
animal, resembling a cross between a squirrel and a 
hare, is placed on top for a sight.. The arrow is made 


A couple | 





middle fibre of a species of palm-leaf, which is about 
a foot in length, and of the thickness of an ordinary 
lucifer match. The end of the arrow, which is placed 
next to the mouth, is wrapped with a light, delicate 
sort of wild cotton, which grows in a pod upyn a large 
tree, and is called huimba; and the other end, very 
sharply pointed, is dipped in a vegetable poison pre- 
pared from the juice of the creeper, called bejuco dé 
ambihuasca, mixed with aji, or strong red pepper, 
barbasco, sarnango, and whatever substances the In- 
dians know to be deleterious. The marksman, when 
using his pucuna, instead of stretching out the left 
hand along the body of the tube, places it to his 
mouth by grasping it, with both hands together, close 
to the mouth-piece, in such a manner that it requires 
considerable strength in the arms to hold it out at all, 
much less steadily. 
kill a small bird at thirty or forty paces. In an ex- 
periment that I saw, the Indian held the pucuna 
horizontally, and the arrow blown from it stuck in 
the ground at thirty-eight paces. 


Mr. Curzon was private secretary to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe; and, in 1842, the British 
Commissioner at Erzeroom falling sick, he was 


appointed joint-Commissioner, and spent a year 
in that capacity in a country which has now a 
deep interest for us, and of which very little is 
known in England. The publication of this 
volume thirteen years after the incidents it nar- 
| rates occurred, is doubtless due to the war mania 
of the moment; but we must say of Mr. Curzon’s 
book that it is not like most of those that have 
been got up to catch the current of public taste— 
it contains a great deal of really curious and 
permanently valuable information; for his oppor- 
tunities for observation were great—he made 
good use of them—and his style is lively and 
graphic, perhaps with a little too much verbosity. 
The work is not a continuous narrative, but a 
collection of sketches; and hence a notice of it 
must be as desultory as itself. We can only 
exhibit the character of its materials by some 
passages, culled almost at random. 
This is a formidable picture— 
ARMENIA. 

The description of Armenia and the adjacent dis- 
tricts in the foregoing pages will have sufficed to give a 
general idea of the many difficulties to be encountered 
by those whose business leads them through this in- 
hospitable region, where they meet with impediments 
at every step, from the lofty mountains traversed by 
roads accessible only to mules and horses, the extreme 
cold of the high passes and elevated plains, the im- 
possibility of obtaining provisions, and the savage 
character of the Koords and other wandering tribes 
who roam over this wild country. If a traveller, ac- 
companied by a few followers, and assisted by firmans 
from the Sultan, finds this journey arduous in the 
extreme, how much more so must it prove to the 
general in command of an army, with many thousand 
men to provide for, with artillery and heavy baggage 
to encumber his march, on roads inaccessible to car- 
riages or wheeled vehicles of any kind; and if to thes« 
is added an enemy on the alert to cut off supplies, to 
harass the long straggling line of march, and to 

attack the passing army in narrow defiles from be- 
hind rocks, and from the summits of precipices, where 
they are safe from molestation, it will be understood 
that the difficulties presenting themselves to mili- 


tary operations in these regions are almost in- 
superable. It is the inaccessible nature of Cir- 


cassia, even more than the bravery of its inhabitants, 
which has enabled them to resist the overwhelming 
power of Russia for so many years. On the approach 
to Erzeroom these difficulties increase. From Georgia, 
Persia, and Trebizond, there is no other city or entre- 
pot where an army could rest to lay in stores and col- 
lect supplies for a campaign, with the exception of 
Erzeroom, which is the centre or key to all these dis- 
tricts. If it was strongly fortified, as it should be, or 
was at any rate in the occupation of an active, intel- 
ligent government, the power who possessed it would 
hold the fate of that part of Asia in its hands. No 
caravans could pass, no mercantile speculations could 
be carried on, and no large bodies of troops could 
march, without its permission. They would in all 
probability perish from the rigours of the climate if 
they were not assisted, even without the necessity of 
attacking them by force of arms. At this moment 
the greater part of the artillery of the Turkish army 
is, I believe, buried under the snow in one of the ra- 
vines between Beyboort and Erzeroom, from whence 
it has no chance of being rescued till next summer. 
It was the impassable character of this country, and 
the treacherous habits of the robber tribes of Koor- 
distan, which made the retreat of Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand through the same regions the wonder- 
ful event which it has been always considered. While 
this is the nature of the elevated lands and moun- 
tains, the valleys which surround the snowy regions 
are absolutely pestiferous ; in many of them no one 
can sleep one night without danger of fever, fre- 
quently ending in death. The port or roadstead of 
Batoum is so unhealthy as tobe utterly uninhabitable 
| to strangers during all the hot season of the year. I 





of any light wood, generally the wild cane, or the 
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wish to draw attention to these circumstances, in 
order to explain the almost impossibility of dispos- 
sessing any power which had already obtained a firm 
footing in this district; and it is in order to fix her- 
self firmly in this important post that Russia is now 
advancing in that direction, with a perfect knowledge 
of the advantages to be derived from this barren and 
unfruitful region, while she has the advantage of 
being able to send supplies to her forces by the Cas- 
pian Sea: for, once within her grasp, Persia is no 
longer independent ; and, fettered as she is by her 
Russian debt, and what in private affairs would be 
called her heavy mortgage on her only valuable pro- 
vinces on the shores of the Caspian, Geilaun and 
Mazenderaun, she must sink into the state of a vassal 
kingdom, subject to the commands of her superior 
lord the Czar. 

Scarcely more attractive is this of 

ERZEROOM. 

As Mr. Pepys says, “ Lord, to see!” what a place 
this is at Erzeroom. I have never seen or heard of 
anything the least like it. It is totally and entirely 
different from anything I ever saw before. As the 
whole view, whichever way one looked, was wrapped 
in interminable snow, we had not at first any very 
distinct idea of the nature of the ground that there 
might be underneath; the tops of the houses being 
flat, the snow-covered city did not resemble any other 
town, but appeared more like a great rabbit-warren ; 
many of the houses being wholly or partly subter- 
ranean, the doors looked like burrows. In the 
neighbourhood of the Consulate (very comfortable 
within, from the excellent arrangements of Mr. Brant) 
there were several large heaps and mounds of earth, 
and it was difficult to the uninitiated to discriminate 
correctly as to which was a house and which was a 
heap of soil or stones. Streets, glass windows, green 
doors with brass knockers, areas, and chin 
were things only known from the accounts of travel- 
lers from the distant regions where such things are 
used. Very few people were about, the bulk of the 
population hybernating at this time of the year in their 
strange holes and burrows. The bright colours of the 
Oriental dresses looked to my eye strangely out of 
place in the cold dirty snow; scarlet robes, jackets 
embroidered with gold, brilliant green and white cos- 
tumes, were associated in my mind with a hot sun, a 
dry climate, and fine weather. A bright sky there 
was, with the sun shining away as if it was all right; 
but his rays gave no heat, and only put your eyes out 
with its glare upon the snow. ‘This glare has an ex- 
traordinary effect, sometimes bringing on a blindness 
called snow-blindness, and raising blisters on the face 
precisely like those which are produced by exposure 
to extreme heat. Another inconvenience has an 
absurd effect : the breath, out of doors, congeals upon 
the moustaches and beard, and speedily produces 
icicles, which prevent the possibility of opening the 
mouth. My moustaches were converted each day 
into two sharp icicles, and if anything came against 
them it hurt horribly; and those who wore long 
beards were often obliged to commence the series of 
Turkish civilities in dumb show; their faces being 
fixtures for the time, they were not able to speak till 
their beards thawed. A curious phenomenon might 
also be observed upon the door of one of the sub- 
terranean stables being opened, when, although the 
day was clear and fine without, the warm air within 
immediately congealed into a little fall of snow; this 
might be seen in great perfection every morning on 
the first opening of the outer door, when the house 
was warm from its having been shut up all night. 


iney-pots, 


Mr. Curzon is decidedly anti-Russian; but he 
also gives a very bad account of the 1 urks. We 
doubt much, very much, whether he believes that 
such a people as he describes them can by any 
coddling sustain their independence against the 
march of European civilisation. Still he thinks 
that the war is desirable, but not to Turkey. 

We conclude with a scrap of adventure. 

SHEEP-HUNTING. 


The method employed to hunt this is to climb 








to the highest summit of a mounta ind then, 
cautiously approaching the edges of th liffs, to peep 





down with a telescope into the gorges and ravines 
below; where, if you have luck, you the 
sheep capering about on the ledges of the precipice, 
jumping, standing on a stone on their hind-legs to 
reach a little tuft of herbage, and playing the most 
curious antics, for no perceptible reason, unless it is 
that they find their digestion improved by taking a 
considerable deal of exercise. In these gymnastics the 
hunter must participate to a great extent in following 
the tracks of the jumpingest creatures (excepting fleas) 
that he can ever have to deal with. 1t requires much 
activity, and a good head for looking over a height, 
to attempt to come up with them; and many a sad 
accident bas occurred to the adventurous sportsman 
in this pursuit. I myself have been in some aw kward 
situations: once particularly, having let myself down 
by the roots of a kind of juniper on to the ledge of a 


may see 


tremendous precipice, 1 found there was no way 
further down, and, what was of more consequence, No 
way up again, for the roots of the stunted tree were 
above my reach. A hunter—a Laz, or a native of 
Lazistaun—was with me; and when we had done 


| watching the two sheep scampering off out of shot 
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below, we looked at the place we were on, and then in 
each other’s faces in blank dismay. 


goatherd, as he was. 
which would have puzzled any bird who might be 
wondering at our manceuvres—for we did not under- 
stand each other’s language—we took off our boots, 


all our outer clothes, and our arms and rifles, and tied 


them in a bundle; then I planted myself firmly, with 
my face to the wall of the cliff, sticking my rifle into 
a crevice to give me more steadiness, and the hunter 
climbed carefully up my back on to my shoulders till 
he got hold of the roots of the tree; the tree shook, 


and plenty of stones and dirt fell upon my head, while | 


the hunter scrambled into the trunk, and he was safe. 


He sat down awhile to rest, and then hauled up the | 
clothes and guns with our shawls that we had taken | 
A gentle qualm came | 
over me at this moment, for fear he should be off with | 
my to him very valuable spoils, and leave me in peace | 


off from round our waists. 


upon the shelf! But he was a true man, as a hunter 
generally is; so, after a variety of signs and gesticu- 


lations to each other, as to how it was to be done, he | 
lugged me up, first by the shawls, and then by hand, | 
Here there | 
and, | 
after some wonderful positions, struggles, kicks, and | 
scrambling, I got back amongst the roots, then up | 


until I could reach the roots of the tree 
was only room for one; so he climbed higher : 


the trunk of the old gnarled juniper, or whatever it 


was, and at last upon a slope, partaking much of that | 


character which, in the States of the free and inde- 


pendent slave-dealers over the water, is called slantin- | 


dicular. Here we both lay down. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Ballad of Babe Christabel, and other Lyrical | 


With additional Pieces, and a Preface. 
London: Bogue. 1854. 


Poe ms. 
By GeraLp Massey. 


Ovur good and promising young poets are now | 


very numerous. But there are some three or 


four on whom public expectation is fixed with | 


There is Alexander Smith, 
other day very comfortably 


peculiar intensity. 
whom we found the 
sitting in his snug 


burgh, and who can now afford to laugh, as he 


was laughing, at the assault of Blackwood, as well | 
as at the cold-blooded carping of his orthodox | 
is Bigg, | 
whose fine poem we rejoice to know the Groom- | 
There | 
is Sydney Yendys, who is at present being lionised | 
in Edinburgh, and who complains, with reason, | 
that the design * of his magnificent “ Balder ” has | 
been grossly misrepresented by the general press. | 
And now, like “another morn upon mid-noon,” | 


friends in the Prospective Review. ‘There 


bridges are about to publish immediately. 


fresh, dewy, full of birds, breezes, and blowing 


health, has the genius of Gerald Massey burst | 


upon the admiring and rejoicing world. 


Gerald Massey has not the voluptuous tone, | 
the felicitous and highly-wrought imagery, or the | 
sustained music of Smith; nor the diffusive splen- | 


dour and rich general spirit of poetry in which 
all Biggs’s verses are steeped; nor the amazing 
subtlety, depth, and pervasive purpose of Yendys’ 
song. His poetry is neither sustained as a whole, 
nor highly finished in almost any of its parts: its 
power lies in separate sparkles of intense bril- 
liance, shining on what is generally a dark 
ground—like moonbeams gleaming on a midnight 
wave. Whether it be from the extreme bright- 
ness of those sparkles, or from the gloom which 
they relieve, certain we are that we have never 


made so many marks in the same compass in any | 


poem. Indeed, we have seldom followed any 


such practice ; but in Massey’s case we felt irre- | 


sistibly compelled to it—his beauties had such 
a sudden and startling effect. They rose at our 
feet, like fluttered birds of game; they stood up 


in our path like rose-bushes amid groves of pine. | 


Before saying anything more of this poet’s merits 
or faults, we shall transcribe some of these 
markings. 

In lonely loveliness she grew 

A shape all music, light and love, 

With startling looks so eloquent of 

The spirit burning into view. 





* The design of “ Balder.""—*“ Balder,” the public should 
know, is the first of a great trilogy of poems. Its object isnot 
to present Balder as a model, but asa warning. This poet takes 
a first-rate specimen of the natural man, and by a complex, 
and we grant somewhat over-subtle, nexus of feelings drags 
him into misery and crime. In his next part, he means to 


turn round the other sde of the picture, and to show us | 
Bakier perfect through suffering, happy, spiritual, and holy. | 


The design—not to speak of the marvellous poetry of the 


work—will, when completed, rank it with such trilogies as | 


those of the ancient Grecian dramas, or be almost such a 
Titanic trident as “ Paradise Lost,” “Samson Agonistes,” 
and “ Paradise Regained.” ‘This we hope at any rate. 


We were in the |! 
same scrape as the Emperor Maximilian got into in | 
the Tyrol, near. ..., only, there being no angels | 
about in the mountains of Lazistaun, we had no | 
expectation of being assisted by a spirited or spiritual | 
After a good deal of pantomime, | 


secretary’s room in Edin- | 


Her brow—fit home for daintiest dreams, 
With such a dawn of light was crown'd, 
And reeling ringlets rippled round 

Like sunny sheaves of golden beams. 

The trees, like burden'd prophets yearn’d, 

Rapt in a wind of prophecy. 

Hear this exquisite picture of a lover’s heart, 
in the dark, rising to the image of his mistress. 
Heart will plead, ‘‘ Eyes cannot see her. They are blind with 

tears of pain,” 
And it climbeth up and straineth for dear life to look and hark 
While I call her once again; but there cometh no refrain, 
And it droppeth down and dieth in the dark, 
I heard faith's low sweet singing in the night, 
And groping thro’ the darkness toucht God's hand. 
Some bird in sudden sparkles of fine sound 
Hurries its startled being into song. 
No star goes down, but climbs in other skies, 
The rose of sunset folds its glory up 
To burst aguin from out the heart of dawn, 
And love is never lost, though hearts run waste 
And sorrow makes the chasten’d heart a seer ; 
The deepest dark r-veals the starriest h /pe, 
And Faith can trust her heaven behind the veil. 
The seweetest swallow-dip of a tender smile 
Ran round your mouth in thrillings, 
A spirit-feel is in the solemn air. 
Unto dying eyes 
The dark of death doth blossom into stars. 
Sweet eyes of starry tenderness, thro’ which 
The soul of some immortal sorrow looks! 
Sorrow hath reveal'd what we ne'er had known 
With joy’s wreath tumbled o'er our blinded eyes. 
Darks of diamonds, grand as nights of stars. 
’Tis the old story! ever the blind world 
Knows not its angels of deliverance 
Till they stand glorified 'twixt earth and heaven. 
Ye sometimes lead my feet to walk the angel side of life. 
| Come worship beauty in the forest-temple, dim and hush, 
Where stands magnificence dreaming! and God burneth in 
the bush. 
The murkiést midnight that frowns from the skies 
Is at heart a radiant morrow. 
The kingliest kings are crown’d with thorn. 

When will the world quicken for liberty’s birth, 

Which she waiteth, with eager wings beating the dawn. 
| O, but ‘twill be a merry day, the world shall set apart, 
| When sirife's last brand is broken in the last crown'd tyrant’s 

heart! 
The herald of our coming Christ leaps in the womb of time; 
The poor’s grand army treads the Age’s march with step 
sublime. 
Yet she weeteth not I love her ; 
Never dare I tell the sweet 
Tale, but to the stars above her, 
And the flowers that kiss her feet. 
And the maiden-meck voice of the womanly wife 
Still bringeth the heavens nighier, 
For it rings like the voice of God o’er my life 
Aye bidding me climb up higher. 
Merry as laughter ‘mong the hills 
Spring dances at my heart! 
Where life hath climaxt like a wave 
That breaks in perfect rest. 

We might long persist at this pleasant task of 
| plucking wild-flowers. But we hasten to speak 
of some of the more prominent merits and defects 
of this remarkable volume. One main merit of 
Massey is his intense earnestness, which reminds 
you almost of Ebenezer Elliott, with his red-hot 
poker pen. Like him he has “ put his heart” 
—his big, burning heart—into his poems. Mr. 
| Lewes, of the Leader, opines that Massey wants 
| the power of transmuting experience into poetic 
| forms, and that nowhere does the real soul of the 
man utter itself: two most unfortunate assertions 
—for the evident effort, and often successful 
attainment, of this author— more than with most 
writers—are, to set his own life to music, and to 
express in verse all the poetry with which it has 
teemed. He has been a sore struggler— with 
poverty—with a narrow sphere—with doubts 
and darkness; and you have this struggle echoed 
in his rugged and fiery song. He has been a 
| giant under Etna; and his voice is a suspirium de 
profundis. Although still a very young man, he 
has undergone ages of experience ; and, although 
| we had not known all this from his preface and 

notes, we might have confidently concluded it 
| from his poetry. 
| . ae Re eee 
Above we have mentioned one main distinction 
| of Mr. Massey’s genius to be its exceeding ear- 
| nestness. Poetry, with him, is no glittering foil 
to be wielded gaily on gala-days. It is, or ought 
to be, a sharp two-edged sword. It is not a 
baton in the hand of coarse authority; it is a 
magic rod. It is not a morning flush in the sky 
| of youth, that shall fade in the sun of science; it 
is a consuming fire. It is not a mere amusement 
for young love-sick men and women; it is as 
| Serious as death. He regards poetry as tuned 
| philosophy-winged science—fuct on jfire—high 


| thought voluntarily moving harmonious numbers; 





and his “ Poet,” like Tennyson’s, is dowered with 
the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of 
love. 

In his earlier poems we find this fire of ear- 
nestness burning in fierce, exaggerated, and vol- 
canic forms. The poet appears an incarnation of 
the Evil Genius of poverty, and reminds you of 
Robert Burns in his wilder mood. He sets 
Chartism to music. He sings, with strange va- 
riations, “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” But this 
springs from circumstances, not from the poet 
himself; and you are certain that progress and 
change of situation will elicit a finer and healthier 
frame of spirit—and so it has proved. Although 
his poems are not arranged in chronological 
order, internal evidence convinces us that those 
in which he is at once simplest and most subdued 
have been written last. A change of the most 
benignant kind has come o’er the spirit of his 
dream, and has been, we beg leave to think, 
greatly owing to female influence. He has found 
his better angel in that amiable wife, whose vir- 
tues he has so often celebrated in his song, and 
in whom he sees a tenth muse. 

The homage done by him to the domestic 
affections, his ardent worship of his own hearth, 
is one of the most pleasing characteristics of 
Gerald Massey’s poetry, and has been noticed by 
more than one of his critics. It comes out, not 
for the sake of ostentation, or artistic effect, but 
spontaneously and irresistibly in many parts of 
his poems. We have great pleasure in transcrib- 
ing words addressed to him by an eminent writer 
of the day, in which we cordially concur: “One 
everlasting subject of people’s poetry is love, and 
you are at the age at which a man is bound to 
sing it. The devil has had power over love- 
poems too long, because the tastes of the people 
were too gross to relish anything but indecency, 
because the married men left the love-singing to 
the unmarried ones. Now, love before marriage is 
the tragedy of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out! Therefore the bachelor love-pocts, being 
forced, to make their subject complete, to go 
beyond mere sentiment, were driven into illicit 
love. I say that is a shame. I say that the 
highest joys of love are married joys, and that 
the married man ought to be the true love-poet. 
Now God has given you, as I hear, in His great 
love and mercy, a charming wife and child. There 
is your school. There are your treasured ideas. 
Sing about them, and the people will hear you, 
because you will be loving, and real, and honest, 
and practical, speaking from your heart straight 
to theirs. But write simply what you do feel and 
see, not what you think you ought to feel and sce. 
The very simplest love-poet goes deepest. Get to 
yourself, I beseech you, all that you can of Eng- 
lish and Scotch ballads, and consider them as 
what they are—models. Read ‘Auld Robin Grey’ 
twenty times over. Study it word for word.” 

The poem entitled the “ Bridal” is hardly so 
simple as this writer would wish; but, as a ric/: 
marriage-dress, it challenges all admiration. 

We must quote some passages. 

Alive with eyes, the village sees 

The Bridal dawning from the trees, 

And housewives swarm i'the sun like bees. 
Silence sits i’ the belfry-choir ! 

Up in the twinkling air the spire 

Throbs, as it flutter'd wings of fire. 

The winking windows, stained rare, 


Blush with their gouts of glory, fair 
As Heaven's shower-arch had melted there. 
But enter—lordlier splendours brim 
Such mists of gold and purple swim, 
And the light falls so rich and dim. 

* * . * 
Even so doth Love Life's doors unbar 
Where all the hidden glories are, 
That trom the windows shone afar. 

. * * * 
Sumptuous as Iris, when she swims 
With rainbow-robe on dainty limbs 
The bride’s full beauty overbrims. 
The gazers drink rare overflows, 

Her cheek a lovelier damask glows, 
And on his arm she leans more close. 
A drunken joy reels in his bleod, 

His being duth so bud and bud, 

He wanders an enchanted wood. 


Last night with weddable white arms, 

And thoughts that throng’d with quaint alarms.,,. 
She trembled o'er her mirror’d charms. 

Like Eve first glassing her new life ; 

And the Maid startled at the Wife, 
Heart-pained with a sweet warm strife. 


The unknown sea moans on her shore 

Of life; she hears the breakers roar, 

but, trusting him, she’ll fear no more. 
. * * * 

The blessiag given, the ring is on; 

And at God’s altar radiant run 

The currents of two lives in one. 
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and best style, O dear author of “The Roman ”— 
a style to which we trust to see thee returning in | 
thy future works. 
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Husht with happiness, every sense 
Is crowned at the heart intense, 
And silence hath such eloquence! 


Down to his feet her meek eyes stoop 
As there her love should pour its cup ; 
But like a King, he lifts them up. 

* > > . 
Alone they hold their marriage-feast— 
Fresh from the chrism of the priest, 
He would not have the happiest jest 


To storm her brows with a crimson fine ; 
And, sooth, they need no wings of wine | 
To float them into love's divine. 


So Strength and Beauty, hand in hand, 
Go forth into the honey‘d land | 
Lit by the love-moon, golden-grand, } 
} 
| 


Where God hath built their bridal bower, 
And on the top of life, they tower 
And taste of Eden's perfect hour. 


{ 
No lewd eyes over my shoulder look ! | 
They do but ope the blessed book 
Of marriage in their hallow'd nook, | 
O, flowery be the paths they press ; | 
And ruddiest human fruitage bless 
Them with a lavish loveliness! 


Melodious move their wedded life 
Thro’ shocks of time, and storms of strife, 
Husband true, and perfect wife! 


How genius can glorify every object or inci- 
dent! Had Mr. Massey been describing the 
marriage of two spirits, who are to spend eter- 
nity together, or the nuptials of philosophy and 
faith, he could not have expended more wealth 
and splendour of imagery, than he does upon 
what is substantially the story of two children 
driven by a foe or storm into a nook where they 
fondle each other, or weep in concert, till the 
inevitable enemy comes up and removes them 
both. What else is the happiest mortal marriage? 
Still, the spirit of the strain is beautiful, and re- 
minds us forcibly of the one song of poor Lapraik 
to his wife, of which Burns thus writes— 


There was ae sang amang the rest, 

Aboon them a’ it pleased me best, 

Which some kind husband had address’d 
To some sweet wife. | 

It thirl’d the heart-strings thro’ the breast, 
A’ to the life. 


Massey has no elements of the epie or con- 
structive poet about him. He is simply and 
solely a true lyrist, and as such is both strong 
and sweet; but with sweetness in general, 
although not always, rejoicing over strength— 
sweetness we mean of thought, rather than of 
language and versification. Both of these are 
often sufficiently rugged. His sentiment seldom 
halts, but his verse and language often do. | 
Some of his poems remind us of the dishevelled | 
morning head of a beautiful child. This, how- 
ever, we greatly prefer to that affectation of 
style, that absurd elaborate jargon which many 
true poets of the day are allowing to crust over 
their style. Even our gifted friend Yendys must 
beware of a tendency he has lately exhibited in 
“Balder” to pedantry and far-fetched forms of 
speech. Strong simple English can express any 
thought, however subtle; any imagination, how- 
ever lofty: any reflection, however profound; any 
emotion, however warm; and any shade of fancy, 
however delicate. Massey, in all his more ear- 
nest and loftier strains, shuns the faults of over- 
elaboration and daintiness, and throws out dia- 
monds in the rough. We may refer, as one of 
the best specimens of his stern and stalwart 
battle-axe manner to “ New Year’s Eve in Exile.” 
Hear these lines for instance: 


Men who had broken battle’s burning lines, 
Dealing life with their looks, death with their hands; 
And strode like Salamanders thro’ w.sr’s flame ; 
And in the last stern charge of deperate valour 
On death’s scythe dash'd with force that turn’d its edge, 

* £ * . * 
Earnest as fire they sate, and reverent 
As though a God were present in their midst ; 
Stern, but serene and hopeful, prayerful, brave 
As Cromwell's Ironsides on an eve of battle. 
Each individual life as clench’d and knit 
As though beneath their robes their fingers clutch'd 
The weapon sworn to strike a tyrant down ; 
Such proud belief li:ted their kindling brows; 
Such glowing purpose hunger'd in their eyes. 

* . . 7 *. 
The new year flashes on us sadly grand, 
Leaps in our midst with ringing armour on, 
Strikes a mail d hand in ours, and bids us arm 
Ere the first trumpet sound the hour of onset. 
Dense darkness lies on Europe's winter world ; 
Stealthy and grim the Bear comes creeping on 
Out of the North, and all the peoples sleep 
By Freedom's smoulde: ing watch-fire; there is none 
To snatch the brand and dash it in his face. 


This is masculine writing—resembling thy first | 


The grandest poetry has ever 


| or two petty larcenies. 


| conclusion that Matter is 
| “The Earth is my Mother, and Divine.” He 


| which 


| they knew not what,” in a manner they could 
| hardly tell Aow, have been unhappy and morbid 


and shall ever be written on rocks—like the | with their thanksgiving, and his soul with their 


stony handwriting traced by the tribes in their 
march through that great and terrible wilderness; | 
or like the fiery lines which God’s hand cut upon 
the two tables of the law. 

We notice in Massey, as in all young poets, 
occasional “imitations of other writers—nay, one 
For example, he says, 


She summers on heaven's hills of myrrh. 
Aird had said in his “ Devil’s Dream,” 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God. 


Again, Massey says: | 
The flowers fold their cups like praying hands, 
And with droopt heads await the blessing Night 
Gives with her silent magnanimity. 


| Aird in the same marvellous dream had used the 
| words :— 


The silent magnanimity of Nature and her God, 

In the same page Massey says : 

How dear it is to mark th’ immortal life 
Deepen and darken in hewlarge round eycs. 

In Aird’s “Buy a Broom” we find the follow- 
ing lines, quoted however, and from what author 
we forget: 

Like Pandora's eye, 
When first it darken’d with immortal life. 

In page 51 the following lines occur : 

Wept glorious tears that telescope the soul, 
And bring heaven nearer to the eyes of Faith. 

The author of a “Gallery of Literary Por- 
traits” had said “the most powerful of all tele- 
scopes is a tear.” These, however, are really all | 
the distinct instances of plagiarism we have 
noticed ; and, besides, being probably quite un- 
intentional, they bear no proportion whatever to 
the numerous and splendid originalitics of the 
volume. 

We have endeavoured to find out from Mr. 
Massey’s volume what his religious sentiments 
are; and think that, on the whole, he seems to have 


| got little further, as yet, than the worship of Na- 


ture. We can forewarn him that this will not long 


| satisfy his heart. Nature—to say the least of it— 


is a crude, imperfect Process, not a complete and 
rounded Result--far less a living Cause. No de- 


| lusion is becoming more general, and none is more 


contemptibly false, than a certain Brahminical 
worship of this universe, as if it were anything 
more than a combination of brute matter, coloured | 
by distance and fancy with poetic hues. Carlyle | 
has greatly aided our young poets to the pitiful 
God. He cries out 


says again, after sneering at the authority of the 
Bible, “ There is one Book, of the inspiration of | 
there cannot be any doubt,” namely, 
Nature—forgetting that all the difficulties, and | 
far more, which beset the thought that God is the 

inspirer of the Bible, beset the notion that he is 

the author of Nature; and that if earth be as | 
a whole divine, then its evils, imperfections, and | 
unutterable woes must be divine, and conse- 
quently eternal too. We must warn young poets 
from that excessive idolatry of Light, Heat, Law, 
Life, and their multitudinous effects, which are | 
leading them so terribly astray, and sowing their 
pages with gross materialism, disguised under 
a transparent veil of Pantheistic mysticism. 
They see Silenus through a dream, and think 
him Pan, and make this Pan their only God 


| Connected with this is that worship which they 
| say can be best performed without going to 
| 88} 


church, and the fittest altars of which are 
The mountains and the ocean, 
Earth, air, stars—all that springs from the Great Whole, 
Who hath produced, and will receive, the soul: } 





forgetting that this worship, being that of the 
imagination, not of the heart, must be vague and 


| cold ; that energy, zeal, and piety have never in 
| former times been long sustained without the aid | 


of public as well as of personal devotion ; that | 
the most of those who have thus “worshipped 


beings; that Milton, whose example they often 
quote, although he left his church, did not for- | 
sake his Bible; that Jesus Christ, whom they 


| venerate, while he went up again and again to a 


mountain to pray himself alone, far more fre- 
quently was found in the synagogues on the 


| Sabbath-day; and that, even on merely artistic | 


principles, no finer spectacle can be witnessed ou 
earth than a man of genius not retiring into 
haughty isolation, and bowing the knee with 
greater pride than if he blasphemed, but mingling 
quietly with the common stream of the multitude 
which is pouring to the House of God, and 
uniting his voice with their psalmody, his heart 


| ease and perfect mastery. 
| however, to do—to learn—and, it may be, to 


| mestic happiness, and general fame. 
| are yet to drop from his eyes. 


| spair as a flayed wild beast. 


adoration. 

Since commencing this paper, we have read a 
book—attributed to Dr. Whewell, and published 
by Parker—on “The Plurality of Worlds.” 
Years ago, we in this journal (see an article on 
Professor Nichol, published, we think, in 1852) 
and elsewhere, had anticipated all the leading 
ideas in this remarkable volume. Its merit is 
that it bases what have long been our intuitions 
upon a solid foundation of logic and facts, prov- 
ing, almost to a demonstration, that earth is the 
only part of the creation—at all events, of the 
solar system—which is yet inhabited. Our ob- 
ject at present in mentioning it, is to proclaim 
its value as a deadly blow in the face of Creation- 
worship and Pantheism. It demonstrates that 
the glory of the heavenly bodies is all illusion— 
that they are really in the crudest condition— 
that there is not the most distant probability 
that they shall ever be fit for the habitation of 
intelligent beings—that man is totally distinct 
from all other races of beings, and is absolutely, 
essentially, and for ever superior to and distinct 
from the lower animals—and that besides he shall, 
in all probability, be renewed and elevated by a 
supernatural intervention. It hints, too, at our 
favourite thought, that, at death, we leave this 
material creation fur ever, and enter on a 
spiritual sphere, disconnected from this, and 
where sun, moon, and stars are the “things 
invisible;” that, to use the words of Macintosh to 
Hall, “we shall awake from this dream, and find 
ourselves in other spheres of existence.” And all 
these, and many similar ideas, are not thrown 


| out as mere conjectures, nor even as bold gleams 


of insight, but are shown to be favoured by 


| analogy—nay, some of them founded on fact. We 


never read a book with more thorough conviction 
that we were reading what was true. Had the 
author gone a step or two farther still, we could 
have followed him with confidence. Had he 
predicted the absolute annihilation of matter, we 
could have substantiated his statement by the 
words of Scripture, “They shail perish, but 
Thou remainest ; yea, all of them shall be 
changed and folded up as a vesture; but thou 
art the same, and thy years fail not.” Again, we 
say that we deeply value this admirable book, as 
a tractate for the times. It should be peculiarly 
useful to those poets, who, like Mr. Massey, are 
constantly raving about the beauty, the glory, the 
immensity, and the divinity of Matter, each and 
all being palpable delusions, since matter is neither 
beautiful, nor glorious, nor immense, nor divine. 
It will show him that the glory of the moon, 
the planets, and the stars may be compared to 
the effects of morning or evening sunshine upon 
the towers of an infirmary, a prison, or some 
giant city of sin—lending a false lustre to objects 
which in themselves are horrible or foul. 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Massey. 


| And, notwithstanding these concluding hints, we 


do so with every feeling of respect, admira- 
tion, and kindly feeling. Probably since Burns 
there has been no such instance of a strong 


| untaught poet rising up from the ranks by a few 


strides, grasping eminence by the very mane, 
and vaulting into a seat so commanding with such 
He has much yet, 


suffer. It is yet all morning with him. Life’s 
enchanted cup is sparkling at the brim. From 


sarly sufferings he has passed into comfort, do- 
Many veils 
He has yet to 
learn the worthlessness of human nature as a 
whole, the impotence of human effort, the lit- 


| tleness of human life, and the delusive nature of 


all joy which is not connected with our duty to 
God and man. His present sanguine hopes and 
notions of humanity will wither, just as the green 
earth and blue skies will by and by appear alto- 
gether insufficient to fill and satisfy his soul. 
This process we regard inevitable to all genuine 
thinkers and lofty poets; but the great question 
is, Does it result in souring or in strengthening the 
man? Carlyle and Foster both passed through 
this disenchanting process; but how different the 
results! The one has become savage in his de- 
The other became 
milder and calmer in proportion to the depth of 
his melancholy. And the reason of this differ- 
ence is very simple. Carlyle believes in nothing 
but the universe. Foster believed in a Father, 2 
Saviour, and a future world. If Mr. Massey 
comes, as we trust he shall, to a true belief, it 
will corroborate him for every trial and every 
sad internal or external experience, and he will 
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stand like an Atlas above the ruins of a world, 
calm, firm, pensive, but pressing forwards, and 
looking on high. APOLLODORUS, 





Mr. Boun has added to his “Illustrated Library ” a 
new edition of Wiffen’s Translation of Tasso, which 
has maintained its reputation as the best rendering 
into English verse of the great epic poet of Italy; and 
he has added to its attractions by twenty-four excel- 
lent engravings on wood by Thurston, and eight 
engravings on steel, so that it becomes a drawi 
room table-book. 


ng- 





EDUCATION. 


WE must presume that Mrs. Margaret FE. Darton’s 
volume on The Earth and its Inhabitants has been 
successful, for a second and revised edition of it has 
appeared. The preface states that its object was to 
make geography interesting to children, by giving 
something more than lists of names. It is certainly 
a great advance upon former schoolbooks; but it 
might yet be vastly improved.——A twenty-second 
edition attests the esteem in which those who have 
made trial of its merits hold M. Le Page’s L’ Echo de 
Paris—a selection of familiar phrases used in daily 
life in Paris. They are introduced in the form of 
dialogues. It is now accompanied with “a key.” —— 
A History of England in Rhyme is not simple, but 
silly. Imagine a whole volume of such rhymes as 
these ! 
Men fill’d with su- 
Perstition 
Felt doomed to 
Perdition. 
One Tyrrel could, 
With wondrous skill, 
His arrow aim, 
And object kill ; 


By some mischance, 

His arrow flew, 
And, not the stag, 

But Rufus, slew. 
For, striking first 

Against a tree, 
From life it set 

King Rufus free. 
And always went, » &e. 

As yon should know, 
When Rufus did 
A-hunting g¢ 

—tThe Rev. J Pa ‘hambers has published a Sacred 
History, for the use of children. It is neatly done, 
with somewhat more of division into paragraphs than 
is desirable in a child’s book, which should endeavour 
to be as narrative as possible.——Chapters for School 
Reading are pretty good; but it would have been 
better to have supplied extracts from the ablest 
writers, instead of writing original chapters for such 
& purpose. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Modern German Music. By Henry F. Cnor.ey. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Next to music itself, the dilettanti of that art 
love talk about it; and, as these are becoming a 
more numerous body in England every year, Mr. 
Chorley, we doubt not, will find a sufficient 
audience for his “recollections and criticisms,” 
even if some of the number should find a good 
deal of the matter deficient in freshness, as having 
already (according to the statement in the 
preface) appeared in a work entitled “ Music and 
Manners in France and North Germany,” pub- 
lished in the year 1841. However, since much of 
this portion has been rewritten, and many addi- 
tions made, the volumes may be accepted in their 
present shape as in some degree a novelty, and 
will bear extracting from—as touching in a frag- 
mentary, yet tolerably readable manner, some of 
the most prominent features of musical art and 
society in Germany; and frequently including 
pleasant little glimpses of scenery or national 
manners, caught in thecity, street, or by the way- 
side. Here, for example, is a casual reminiscence, 
such as every traveller must preserve scores of in 
his memory—a little scene, observed in a few 
moments, but imprinted for life, with its figures, 
season, time of day, and other accessories; now, 
in its substance and reality, withdrawn for ever 
into the mysterious country of the past : 

I shall not soon forget a picture I saw, a few weeks 
later, during a stoppage of the Schnellpost, between 
Leipsic and Frankfort, at Marksuhl, on the edge of the 
Thuringian forest, just as twilight was beginning to 
close in. The little market-place was gaily dressed out. 
Round the pine-tree in its centre, four smaller ones 
had been planted. In the midst, raised upon a plat- 
form, stood a fiddler and a fifer, p laying galoppe tunes, 
in the true spirit, though the fiddle w as cracked, and 
the fife asthmatic. A trombone or two had been laid 
by, that the musicians, too, might take a turn; and 
round and round, by that lessening light, were seen 
careering the entire population of the place: young 
men in linen frocks, with maidens in thelr fi at country 


caps, little boys and girls, and tougher older people | 


than are ever to be found on the floor with us, 
perhaps, on a holiday eve in South Wales; 
party performing their 
smoothness, and an 


save, 
the whole 
evolutions with an ease, a 


; absence of rudeness or riot, 


| German Romance.” 


| Poland—he tried every form of compositions. 


| Symphony, a pianoforte trio, sonatas for the 


| from them to expect what may be 
Yet those who have inspected his works | 


} tr 


| persons whose 


| be written. 


delightful to see. They had still some hours of waltz 
in them! Presently, from among the bystanders, a 
good-natured man detached himself, and offered to all 
the Schnellpost strangers round a glass of beer from 
the patriarchal bottle beside him ; nor would partners 
have been wanting, had time and travel allowed any 
of us to join the maze. 


Among the German celebrities, whose music is 
all but totally unknown in England, must be 
counted one whose genius has, through another 
means of expression, made his name familiar to 
us,—we mean Hoffmann, whose wild imaginative 
tales are so peculiar and impressive; one of them, 
the “ Golden Pot,” having been admirably trans- 
lated by Mr. Carlyle for his “Specimens of 
Hoffmann’s life was as wild 
as his story-telling; and, like that of too many of 
the possessors of distinguished and varied capa- 
bilities, full of sensual excess, trouble, and misery, 
bearing a striking resemblance to that of the 
American, Edgar Poe, a man of very kindred 
powers. Hoffman had tried many arts and pro- 
fessions; here is what we are told of his musical 
labours: 

During the period of Hoffman’s musical career, 
which included a directorship at Bamberg, and 
another at Dresden—a career only entered on some- 
where about his thirtieth year, when the war of 1806 
had driven him from his Rath-ship in Prussian 
He has 
left behind “him operas, ballets, a MWiserere, a Mass, a 
same 
instrument, and several vocal composition. Those 
who know him best by his tales would be disposed 
called nightmare 
music. 
assure me that it is 
unimaginative. 


almost tamely regular and 

But we are afterwards informed that his opera 
of “ Undine” was very successful, and that the 
music for the parts of “ Undine” and her uncle 
Kiihlebon, the watersprite, is mysterious and cha- 
racteristic. 

A very 
whose sonatas are not only known but thoroughly 
domesticated amongst us; and who, being homely 
in person and manners, was compared by 
to a gnome doing miracles by enchantment, and 
by Zelter toa vessel of the worst material, full of 
assures. 

HUMMEL. 

Honest, and kind-hearted--in his 


rough, youth 


| scantily educated and severely coerced—he was totally 


unable to analyse his art in general, or to maintain 
his own special part in it, with that minuteness of 
observation or rhetorical grace of utterance in which 
the accomplished circle of Weimar connoisseurs loved 
to indulge. It is even on record, that his composi- 
tions merely ranged with himself, as being “ difficult,” 
or “not difficult ;” and that such a work as his Sonata 
in F sharp minor, fine and impassioned as regards 
idea and the scope given to executive mastery com- 
bined—owed its origin to a commission from a pub- 
lisher for something “‘ extremely hard.” Such might 
be all that Hummel had to communicate on the mat- 
ter, without his meriting the reproach of ‘ inspired 
idiocy,” or being credited with merely that mecha- 
nical readiness which knows not what it is doing. 
Mozart, it will be recollected, totally and (for him) 
seriously, declined to criticise himself, and confess his 
habits of composition. Many men have produced 
creat works of art who have never cultivated ssthetic 
conversation : nay, more, who have shrunk with a 
secretly-entertained dislike from those indefatigable 
fancy it is ‘‘to peep and botanise” in 
every corner of faéry land. 

The remark embodied in this last sentence 
seems to us very just; and it might be added that 
many men fritter away in the said “ wsthetic con- 
versation,” and to little or no purpose, powers 
capable of producing rich and valuable works. 

Of Mendelssohn, whose personal friendship Mr. 
Chorley enjoyed, and for whom he preserves a 
most warm and loyal affection, we have of course 
many anecdotes and sketches in the pages before 
us. The following is delightfully characteristic 
of that kindliness and thoughtful attention to the 
comfort of others which so much helped to endear 
the great composer to those who knew him. 


I may here, too (says Mr. Chorley), recall one of 
those thousand instances of gracious and lively kind- 
ness, which should be laid together against that 
future day when the Biography of Mendelssohn shall 


ness pinioned me to the sofa during my second visit 
to Leipsic. This is not a cheerful sort of imprison- 
ment, when the scene is a very narrow 
| crowded German inn, 
the black weather, and the short days of November. 
But the fact of my temporary he Iplessness had hardly 
been known a couple of hours, when a heavy sound 
came up the stairs, and at the door of the little close 
{ room. ‘ What is there?” said I.—* A great piano,’ 


t 
was the answer: 


Gothe | 


| immediately, 
| the overture to ** Guillaume Tell.” 
| Rossini has found that: 


| amounted to passion. 


| to be talked over. 


| as the subject which he had selected. 


| for Liverpool. 


| ser’s purposes ; 


| very fastidious in choice of subject, 
A smart and unexpected attack of ill- | 


room in a | 
at fair-time—when the time is 


“and Dr. Mendelssohn is coming 
directly.” And he did come directly, with that bright 
cordial smile of his. “If you like,” said he, “we 
will make some music here to-day, since you must 
not go out;” and down he sat, and began to pl Ly 
throu; gh a heap of Schubert’s pianoforte music, about 
which I had expressed some curiosity the day before; 

for hours delighting himself in delighting an obscure 
stranger, as zealously and cheerfully as if even then 
his time could not be measured by gold, and as if his 
company was not eagerly and importunately sought 
by “the best of the best,” who repaired to Leipsic, 
with little purpose except to solicit his acquaintance. 

These reminiscences also of some days spent 
in Mendelssohn’s company, only two months 
before his early death, possess much interest; for, 
however ungrateful Leipsic may have proved to 
the composer’s memory, in England, where his 
airy and pompous and quaint music to the 
‘ Midsummer Nights Dream ” is accepted as most 
worthy company for the poetry of Shakspere, and 
where the “Lieder ohne Worte” are found on 
every pianoforte, and, moreover, where some of 
his grandest works obtained their earliest welcome, 
his name is pronounced with respect and regard, 
as a true “household word.” 

LAST DAYS OF MENDELSSOHN. 

I passed the three last days of August 1847 beside 
him at Interlachen in Switzerland, very shortly 
before his return to Leipsic, and that fatal attack 
of illness which ended in his death there on the 4th of 
November. He looked aged and sad ;—and stooped 
more than I had ever before seen him do; but his 
smile had never been brighter, nor his welcome more 
cordial. It was early in the morning of as sunny and 
exhilirating a day as ever shone on Switzerland, that 
we got to Interlachen ; and then and there I must see 
the place and its beauties.—‘t We can talk about our 
business better out of the house:”—and forth we 
went,—at first up and down under the walnut-trees, 
in sight of the Jungfrau, until, by degrees, the board- 
ing- houses began to turn out their inhabitants. Then 


| we struck off through the wood to a height called, I 


think, the Hohenbihl, commanding the lake of Thun 


a | and the plain with Neuhaus and Unterseen,—with the 
different man was Hummel, some of | 


snow mountains all around us. It was while we 
were climbing up to this nook that the tinkling of the 
cow-bells, which adds to, rather than takes away 
from, the solitude of mountain scenery, came up from 
some pasture land not far off. My companion stopped 
listened, smiled—and began to sing from 
“ How beautifully 
” he exclaimed. ‘ All the 
introduction, too, is truly Swiss.—I wish I could 
make some Swiss music.—But the storm in his over- 
ture is very bad!” And he went off again into the 
pastoral movement: speaking afterwards of Swiss 
scenery with a strength of affection that almost 
‘*T like the pine-trees, and the 
very smell of the old stones with the moss upon 
them.” Then he told, with almost a boyish pleasure, 
of excursions that he had taken with his happy party 
of wife and children. ‘ We will come here every 
year, I am resolved. How pleasant it is to sit talking 
on this bench, with the glorious Jungfrau over there, 
after your Hanover-square Rooms in London!” But 
Mendelssohn must needs be drawn back into the 
concert-room, even at Interlachen. A new composi- 
tion for the opening of the magnificent Concert Hall 
in Liverpool had been proposed to him; and this was 
He had already a new Cantata in 
for Frankfort; and mentioned some 
“Die Hermannschlacht ” of Klopstock, 
* But that,” 
said, with his own merry laugh, “ would never do 
No: we must find something else.” 
He spoke of Napoleon’s passage of the Alps as an 
event he wanted to see arranged for music—again 
repeating, “I must write something about this 
country—but that, again, will not do for England! 
I mentioned Wordsworth’s ode on ‘“ The Power of 
Sound,” as a noble poem full of pictures, from which, 
perhaps, portions might be detached fit for a compo- 
but he seemed to treat the idea of 
describing the various effects of music in music as too 
vague and hackneyed; and moreover objectionable, 
as having been done completely by Handel, in his 

‘ Alexander’s Feast.” Then he began to fear that he 
wal | get nothing rez ady by the time mentioned—“ for 
you know,” he went on, ‘something of mine is to be 
sung in the Dom at ¢ Yologne, when the nave is thrown 
open—That will be an opportunity !—But I shall not 
live to see it!” and he paused, and put his hand to 
his head, with a sudden expression of weariness and 
suffering. 

His refinement of taste in poetry 


I think, 


from 


view, 
text 


he 


made him 
as well as 
his consciousness of how much that music loses 
which is tied to unworthy words, like the fair 
one in “ Locksley Hall,” of whom it is said— 
Thou art wedded to a clown, 
And the baseness of his nature shall have strength to 
drag thee down. 
Rossini was most careless as to his /ibrettos ; 
and, in consequence, some of his best operatic 
{ music can hardly obtain a hearing on the stage, 
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and his “Matilda di Shabran,” now doing at 
Covent canten, is as much of a labour as a 
pleasure to witness. Meyerbeer, on the contrary, 
is very sed bellow is to have the best procurable as- 
sistant in his librettist, and is in many respects 
fortunate in having found so clever and ex- 
perienced a collaborateur as M. Scribe; yet Men- 
delssohn would not accept that gentleman’s ver- 
sion of ** The ‘l'empest,” to which ( 
will remember) it was announced that he was 
engaged to compose the music, and said, speak- 
ing in the strongest manner of the unauthorised 
use of his nanie, The book Is too French; and 
the third act is thoroughly bad. I would not 


as opera-goers 


have touched the opera till all that had been en-” 


tirely altered; and I never would tie myself to 
time in such a hasty manner!” M. Llalevy 
proved less hard to please; but his opera, as the 
manner is of work so done, proved a mere thing 
of a season; and Lablache’s extraordinary imper- 
sonation of ** Caliban” is the only point by which 
it is likely to be barca any 

In speaking of Beethoven, Mr. ¢ 
sufficient appr eciation of that giant’s marvellous 
genius to r bj 





‘horley shows 


ender admissible his musical objec- 
jections and deiidtians but in regard to the 
gsand, rugged, and much-tortured moral nature 
of the man, it strikes us that there is too much of 
a censorious spirit indulged. Public assertions in 
harsh language of individual opinions, upon a 
subject so awful and necessarily so obscure as the 
struggles of a great character through dark mists 
and deep quagmires of sorrow and misfortune, 
can very rarely indeed be made with propriety ; 
and, though we would not conceal the faults and 
failings of genius, we deem it one of the duties 
of men less conspicuous and less-sorely tried 
to speak respectfully, hesitatingly, tremblingly 

of that upon which no man may conclusively sit 
in judgment. Yet, after making this protest, we 
find much to agree with in the following special 
paragraph on 









BEETHOVEN. 

Hemm« a in, as he was, betwixt patrons and para- 
sites—violent physical passions, and an ever-press- 
ing physical disqualification—to me it always seems 
as if Beethoven, though he aspired loftily, thought 
deeply, and felt intensely, spoke, wrote, and acted 
theatrically. Though such speech and action be not 
really insincere, the y have many influences and effects 
in common with insincerity. Rhapsody and paradox 
are a temptation besetting natures like his—a const 
quence of such trials as those that beset him. They 
are a crude, eccentric manifestation of man’s d 
for sympathy, since that may present itself as a reso 
lution to startle, no less than as a determination to 
agree—which may be ascribed in part to cruel 
tion, in part to the lawless and tyrannical propen- 
sities of an uncurbed and ill-regulated nature 

Here is a sketch from Mr. Chorley’s pages, 
who has “gathered it from a brief memoir by 
Herr Bauernfeld,” which will interest many of 
those to whom the name of Schubert is familiar 
as that of the best song-composer of this half- 
century. His death, by the way, is erroneously 
assigned in Vol. I. to the date 1821, of course by 
a misprint. 7 





esire 





SCHUBERT. 

Francis Schubert was born in the 
suburb of Vienna, on the last day of January 1797. 
His father was in the humble circumstances of a 
schoolmaster; but the German instructor of boys 
must command some musical acquirement, and F ither 
Schubert was able to teach Francis the rudiments of 
music and the violin, while an elder brother instructed 
the child on the pianoforte. By the time that Francis 
was eleven years of age, he had become known as 
‘autiful voice—received an appoint- 
ment as chorister in the Royal Chapel, and was ad- 
mitted asa pup iil of the Konvih pore of the many 
educational foundations, by aid of which Austria has 
avoided to educate her people. There was an or- 
chestra in this college able to } perform the symphonic 
of the German coi posers ; and at the head of this 
band the boy was placed shortly after entering the 
school. It seems that the boy Francis began to 
imagine and to write, as fast as he learned, music 
Before he was eleven years of he had produced 
pieces, quartetts, little songs,—a year or two later 
he wrote a Sa tasia for the pianoforte, which his bio- 
grapher specifies as (till that time) his most important 
work. It might have been well for Schubert's 
general fame, had he lent a more patient ear to the 
formal counsels of Salieri—Meanwhile, to the dis 
taste of his orderly preceptor, whose ideas of words 
fit for music were possibly akin to those of his 
countryman, Metastasio—young Se chub ert flung him- 
self on the verses of Goethe and Schiller, and tried, 
in his own wi iy, to ‘ll them out, and to mate them 
with music. The youth had the natural gift of vocal 
melody, and, in spite of false lights and disturbing 
influences—for such, indeed, must be those of Beetho- 
ven if considered as a model—it cleft out a channel 
for itself—a form and a flow, not merely belonging to 
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possessor of a be 


















is country, but also peculiar to himself. All this 





hi 

time the current of his did not run propitiously 
for art. After leaving the seminary in which he had 
l 





et ag he Schubert was compelled to go home, and 
iss his father in keeping school. | ongs 
Schubert are described as on their production to ha 
excited a lively sensation:—many of them wer 
taken up by Herr Vogel, a singer in high repute, and 
by him “created,” to use a French phrase, with great 
success. This, however, can have hardly got beyond 
terie popularity in their composer’s lifetime, or 


how should we have had to read of the miserable pit 
tance for which they were sol 
Vienna? Fragments from 
are quoted by Herr Bauernfeld, giving tokens of 


sold in rich and jovous 
his 1d letters 


£ 














thought, as ation, elevation of taste and motive 
For to set against all this implied incompleteness of 
life, and this want of recognition, which in some 1 
sp cts implies want of desert, the remark ible industry 
of Schubert must be insisted 1 n. to | pra 
Though the man (in spite of Herr Bauernfeld’s ela- 
borate defences) seems to have been somehow at ls 
with society—the musician was not indolent in culti 
vating his art to the best of his ability. ‘‘ He wrote 





nto which Lam indebted, “ about 


four hundred songs, and several cantatas for particular 








occasions,—thirteen ope ras and musical dramas (s 

of which are unfinished),—t\ was, SIX 
phonies, several masses, a great number of g tet 
for stringed instruments, pianoforte pieces, in the form 
of quintett. quartett. tr luett. and solo ata I 
songs, dance-musi Ke. & \ ubert’s care 





was not a long one, since after a period of ¢ 
health, beginning late in the autumn of 1828, he took 


to his bed on the 11th of November, and on the 17th 





‘was gathered to his fathers.””. He was interred in 
the cemetery of Wihring, and accompanied to the 
grave (Herr Bauernfeld adds) by a long procession of 
friends and admirers. Among the very last pieces of 
characteristic news which have arrived ft ienna 
was a notice that some friendly d af 

singers had celebrated hi h-davy so lately as last 
year but one (1852) by singing part-music at the gate 
of the biiie}-erouall in which his kinsfolk had laid 
him. 


There is a chapter on Jenny Lind, which, as 
that ex juisite singer and fine-hearted woman is 
one of those celebrities of whom one is never 
tired of hearing, will no doubt be read as eagerly 
as any in the book, notwithstanding the countless 
discussions and criticisms which have already 
been outpoured on the subject. But here also 
Mr. Chorley’s ton rreeable, and we think 
unwarrantable; and, taken in conjuction with his 
habitual manner of alluding to the lady in hi 
journalistic capacity (to which he himself ref 
must awaken an instinctive suspicion in some 
minds of there being at taint of personal pique at 
the bottom of it. He often goes out of | 
to carp at the Swedish Nighting: ile, and appears 
particularly annoyed that she should be praised 
for her privat and charity. “The 
public” does not always, nor usually, express its 
sympathies in the best taste; yet when os 
are sound and well-directed, the critic may find 
better occupation than sneering at them; and, 
even if we admit all Mr. Chorley’s statements 
and opinions, it is un i i 
towards the lady in question is habitually unkind 
and ungenerous. Yet even he is driven to admit 
the “ peculiar fascinatio 


is dis: 
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The fact is not to be gainsaid, that during her short 
career ¢ 1 the opera stage, Mdll Lind exercised over 
the majority of her audience a peculiar fascination. 
Something of this, of course, was owing to the repu- 
acm n for virtue and simplicity, which had be 

mndrously advertised—something to the u ‘tainty 
of her movements. Someting also belonged to her 


presence ; to the intense and unworldly, if not super 
“which held fast 


natural expression of her countenance 
many an eve that soon tires of regular beauty, or of 









features the smile or the sorrow of whi be read 
at a nee. With all her app ect and 
simple truthfulness in presentin If to her 
audience, there was in Mdlle. Lind’s aspect somethin 
ger and deep, and erious, ich called 1 
visions of Undine with her rn h ity, ind 
of a thousand other leger N which 
winds, and waters, and gro heir speecl | 
their part, and where thei are permitted to 





mingle in the play of mor tal passion. 

Interspersed through these volumes are a few 
sonnets by the author, which ar« oe 
pretty to justify their appearance in the méla 
but the same cannot be said of a ballad occupying 
nearly three pages, which is hooked in most un- 
blushingly by a statement that Mr. Chorley 
“ narrowly missed” seeing an opera upon the sam 
subject at Berlin. “'This was (says he), ‘Der 
Rattentinger von Hamelin,’ and, as the legend is 
less known in England than others of its quality, 
I will even give a version of it, which was said 
and sung to me in my young days, till I knew 


every note of it by heart, long ere my ad- 


mirable friend Mr. Browning had written his 
‘Pied Piper of Hameln: a child’s story, or pub- 
lished the same among his ‘ Dramatic Lyrics, ” 





How much “my admirable friend Mr. Browning’ 
will be delighted with the compliment which im- 
plies that his version of the * Pied P ” (not- 
withstanding its republication, too, : Knight’s 


** Half-Hours with the best Authors”) rm still to 
be reckoned unknown! ‘This is really funny; 
but the version ot the legend which Mr. ¢ horley 
gives, in charity to our ignorance, is (whoevei 
wrote it) no less intrinsically worthless than en- 
tirely out of place. 


Mr. SHAw has commenced a 





under th ¢ original name of “* The Famil: 
It is, however, designed to contain original 
not mere reprints. One of these volumes i 
ind it has the great merit of addressing itself to a 


topic of the time. Mr. M‘Walter treats of The 
Modern Mystery; or, Table Tapping : its History, Phi- 
losophy, and General Attributes. He confesses himself 


disclaims any 





a believer in the facts, although he 
supernatural causes; he endeavours to expl 
in accordance with recognised physical law 


he handles his subject very fairly and ten 





It supplies the best, because tl most ¢ 
selected information on Rapping, and its 
wonders, which has yet been given to the ] 





bi Homes of the Sil itle of a small 
olume just published by Mr. G. editor 
of the Build r, who took upon himself the repulsive 
task of personally inspecting the dwellings of the 


~ 
L 


Godwin, the 





working-classes in the metropolis,—the rookeries, the 
lo nie s, the alleys, and court-yards, in which 
too many of them are herded together 1 " ndition 
far worse than that in which a fan permit 
his pigs to be styed. The results pilgrim 





ire detailed in a plain unadorn simply 
stating what he saw, in the fewest words, and some- 
times employing the pencil to convey more 1 dily to 
the eye scenes which words are wanting ] roperly to 
describe. Mr. Godwin is, of course, a zealous advo- 
llings of 


+} 


cate for instant measures to improve the dws 
the working-classes ; he shows how it may be done, 
a profitable undertaking 

is bool he peru- 


and proves that it would be 
commercially. Wecommend his book to 





sal of every philanthroj It is interesting that 
they who open it and read half a page will be sure to 
read it through. Truth here is indeed stranger than 
fictior 

Soctan Haspits or GREAT Men.—A writer 





Live spool Journal says there has been “a vast d 
cant expended in criticising the social habits of lite- 


rary men.” He asserts that we have noth to do 
with the private usages of Professor Wilson, or of 
Sergeant Talfourd, *“‘ whose tastes were analogous, 
and who sat out his twenty-four hours often and often 
with Charles Lamb, and others living to tell the tale. 


In both these cases the jolly and voluptuous natures, 
always intensifying their emo ondi- 
tions of intellectual greatness; and with their private 
tastes and habits the public has no concern, for both 
careers with energy, in which 
complacent commonplace could see no tiring. In 
these days of temperance movem nts, oe is a cant 
upon these subjects which ought to be arrested by the 


yns, were the 





men worked out great 









classes who are prepared for a different test of respec- 
tability in night watchmen an ial in ts. Will Mr. 
F. Peel be a greater minister than itt, because F 
Peel prefers lemonade to port wine?” 


ANECDOTE OF CHIEF JUSTICE _ELLENBOROUGH.— 
Lord Ellenborough, at a large dinner party at the 
Chancellor’s, was seated next to the Countess Lieven 
a lady in that age of considerable fashion, but of very 
lean proportions, and much remarked upon for dis- 
playing to an unnecessary degree a neck not lovely to 














look upon. By some accident the Chief Justice re- 
mained unserved, his fair neighbour meanwhile being 
busy. The host, seeing at last t plight of the 
hungry and discontented judge, recor f t 

some partict ilar dish. ‘I wish | s 

growled Ellenborou ch, casting a sav elance at the 
angular bust bending over the table at his side, “ for 
I have had nothing before me this quarter aun hour 
but a raw blade bone.”— New @ t Revie for 


April. 


DiALects or Birps.—I believe there 





ds. ‘The song, for exam] 
near London, or in any of the home 
little resemblance, except in tone and s] 
ter, to that of the same bird in Dev 
Exeter. The same notes, [ suppose, will 
be detected , but they are arranged for 
in a different tune, and are not sung in 
rhey are given with different values, a1 
is pitched in a different key. One great 

between the two cases is the number of uttura il notes, 
of which the song of a Devonshire thrush is often 
made up, but which near London are hear 1 only at 





the end of a bar, or even much less frequently ; while 
those chief notes which mainly constitute the song of 
the other bird, and make it so impressi r .rely 





3 Country 





pronounced by the Devonshire thrus 
ife, 











THE CRITIC, 








FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Lent austerities and Easter gaietics are now 
over and gone, and the student can sit down to 


| the privileges of the Hungarians, and the ac- | 


his books, without experiencing a qualm of con- | 


science in perusing any sinful treatise that may 
be forbidden to the one season, and with a cer- 
tainty of quiet in perusing any learned tome 
which was impossible to the second. ‘The trees 
unfold their leaves, the sparrows chirrup, the 
larks sing, and the cuckoo will soon be heard 
among the woods. Even so, fresh leaves will be 
unfolded from the press, and there will be small 
chirrupers and eke sweet singers among the poets, 
and spring authors will reappear with their weary 
repetition of last year’s notes. No doubt, too, 
but that we shall have books genial as spring 
breezes, and melodious as water-brooks gushing 
downwards from the hills—perhaps, moreover, 
avalanchine books of overpowering criticism, and 
“ quarterly” papers, burying unfortunate authors 
in the debris of their own works. 
good or bad, from abroad, we have still to wait; 
and the Critic will have presented its readers, 


| countries, in writing and reading verses, and the 
| countries of Teutons and Switzers form no ex- 
For such books, | 


from English gardens, with May flowers and June | 


roses. before it has presented them with March 
wind-flowers from German 
cups from Gallic meads 
humble duty, then, is to 
ceived. 

Among German works we perceive one by 
Dr. Adolf Geisler—Geschichte der neuern Zeit-- 
(“ Modern History, told in biographic form, from 
1500-1815.”) The biographic form of telling 
history is here pleasantly illustrated; and, from 
the popular tendency of the writer’s views, his 
work will no doubt have a large circulation. All 


and marshes. 
give as we have re- 


walds, or April king- | 
Our | 


the great men of the day, from the time of 


Luther downwards, are here under 


review. 


passed 


Of one of these great men of modern times, we | 


have account from the pen of an anonymous 
writer, in the work—Franz Rékdezy II. Prinz 
von Ungarn §c. (“Francis Ragotsky II.” as 
we would write the name, “Prince of Hungary 
and Siebenberg : a historical sketch of charac- 
ter.”) The time occupied is from 1703 to 1711. 
The author is evidently a person of taste and 
learning ; his sentiments are liberal, and his 
style popular. He will not, in consequence, lack 
readers. Ragotzky was born in 1676, and while 
yet a suckling lost his father. His mother, in 
the hopes of being better able to defend his rights, 


married Count Tekeli, one of an old Hungarian | 
for the | 


family. Tekeli, however, cared more 
mother’s fortune than for the mother’s son, who 
was allowed to run wild, consort with scullions, 
and share the dog’s victuals. His belly was often 


pinched, and his back often bare ; but, neverthe- | 


jess, he contrived to live, and grew up into a 
hardy young fellow. Tekeli, who was for ever 
engaged in fighting against Austria, was at 
length beaten, and took refuge among the Turks. 
Ragotzky was sent to study in Bohemia, under 
the tutelage of Cardinal Colonitz, and here he 
remained in a college for five years, confounded 
with the other scholars. He subsequently tra- 
velled in Italy, and, after his return, having 


attained his majority and having married a wife, | 


he retired to his domains in Hungary, deter- 
mining to live at peace, and to have nothing to do 
with court intrigues. But, the Hungarian pea- 
sants having revolted against Austria, he was 
accused of having secretly incited them, and in 
1701 was arrested. It is said that he had had 
warning of his danger, and might have escaped ; 
at is also said, that when he was arrested he had 
a tiger in his room, which long defended him 
against the soldiers. 
and sent to the prisons of Neustadt, to reflect 
on Austrian justice. He was no doubt innocent; 
but innocency does not always unlock the doors 
of a prison, though a woman’s wit may. With 
such a key, in his wife, he escaped from prison, 
and took flight to Warsaw. Here he found his 
kinsman, Count Bercheny, like himself, a refugee. 
The two had often to wander through the forests 


| forms us that nearly the greater part of his 


Arrested, however, he was, | 


| Appenzellers prayed for aid in the course of the 


} 


knowledgment of their right to elect their own | 
king. Ragotzky fought nobly; but, deceived by | 
false offers of aid, and being without money and 
food for his troops, could not withstand the arms 
of Austria. Twice he was offered the crown of | 
Poland, which he refused to accept; but in 1707 
he took possession of Transylvania, after having 
sworn to maintain the laws and_ privileges of the 
country. The remainder of this man’s strange | 
career will be read in the work we have indicated. | 
Suffice it, in general terms, to state, that the 
power of Austria drove him from Hungary and | 
from France. He at length found an asylum } 
among the Turks, and retired to the villa of | 
Rodosto, on the sea of Marmora, where he died in | 
1735. 
Much 


dreary waste of time is made, in all 


ception to the observation. Indeed, we suspect 
that more metrical nonsense is perpetrated by 
German rhymesters than by our own; because 
they can publish cheaper, and hence have stronger | 
temptations for rushing into print; and in a | 
country where leisure abounds and reading power 
exists, they are always sure to have a certain class 
of readers. Thus, at Frauenfeld, where “ Our 
Lady ” was certainly not present to bless the un- 
dertaking, has appeared a metrical work of more 
than four hundred pages of the rarest doggerel 
that mortal ever set eyes upon— Rudolf von 
Werdenberg in Fretheitskampf der Appenzeller 
(“Rudolph of Werdenberg in the Appenzeller 
War of Freedom ”), by Thomas Bornhauser. The 
poem is neither historical nor illustrative of cha- 
racter; and it is hard to know what to make of 
the hero of the piece, Rudolph, who assists the 
burghers and boors of Appenzell to contend for 
their freedom against Frederick of Tyrol. The 


war, not of Satan, but of St. Gall, who sent Saint 
Michael with the “ thunderwaggon ” to take them 
under his protection. The archangel appears. 
however, to have soon got weary of his work, and 
maintained, for a time, what in these days the 
newspapers call “armed neutrality.” Meanwhile 
William Tell and Winkelried, ashamed of the 
conduct of the vacillating saint, appeared in the 
sky as clouds, and discharged drenching showers 
upon the Austrian knights. The ground was 
rendered slippery; but the heroes of Appenzell, 
pulling off their shoes and stockings (Striimpfe 
und Schue), advance barefooted to the fight. We 
must not omit to mention, moreover, that the 
“ Hill-Dwarves” take the part of the Appen- 
zellers, and do them good service as guides, 
oracles, deliverers from captivity, and so forth. 
We must give one specimen of the verse of this 
Homeric. 

Gar mancher Stiidter wiiltz sich im Blut, 

Hinrollen die schnappenden Kipfe, 

Zer-chmeittert wie irdene Tipfe. 

Full many cities swam in blood, 

And sever'd sconces ro!l'd in lots, 

Crack'd like so many earthen po's. 

We turn to more instructive and entertaining 
pages, which it is as needless for us to recommend 
to the notice of the reader, as it would be super- 
fluous to speak the praises of their author. We 
allude to the Aleinere Schriften (“ Lesser Works”) 
of Baron Alexander von Humboldt. In his pre- 
face the illustrious traveller and philosopher in- 
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volume is devoted to the geognosy of the Cor- 
dilleras of South America, to the geognostic de- | 
scription of the Pichincha volcano, and of the | 
plateau of Bogota, with its gigantic fossil re- | 
mains, and two attempts to ascend Chimborazo. | 
What relates to the ascension of the Pichincha 
has never yet been printed. This most perilous | 
ascent, made by Sebastian Wisse, with his young | 
companion Garcia Montero. and their descent | 
into the crater of the Rucu-Pichincha, where they 


| spent several nights, will be read with thrilling 


of Poland, to escape the wiles of the emissaries 
of Austria, exposed to every form of hardship and | 


danger. Afterwards they headed a rising of the 
Hungarian peasants (in 1703), and carried war 
to the very gates of Vienna. The Emperor 


Leopold was compelled to sue for a truce. | 
Ragotzky’s terms were the re-establishment of ! lowed us; but, frightened 


interest. The travellers set out on their enter- 
prising expedition on the evening of the 14th Jan. 
1845. After a tedious journey, they gained the 
crater at an elevation of 4845 metres, or more 
than 14,535 feet. Proceeds the narrative: 

We boldly resolved to descend into the crater. The 
Indian guide refused to follow us. <A great dog fol- 





by the falling blocks of stone, he soon retraced his steps, 
Stones of various sizes detached themselves, from tim: 
to time, from the walls, and shot over our heads, 
which did not contribute to lessen the danger of our 
descent of an incline cut at every instant by an 
escarpment from 80 to 100 feet in depth. It was 
necessary to avoid those chasms not to be precipi- 
tated into them. We were warned when he of th 
two who commanded the position caused to roll upon 
the other a large mass of stones. ‘There was no point 
of support. The safest way, often, was to lie down 


| on the back and risk the shock of falling stones. In 


the midst of these perils and sufferings (we had to 
descend 800 to 900 feet) the sight of the crater came 
to revive our courage. The wind having driven away 
the mist, we began to distinguish a small wall of 
rock, which, running from NN.E. to SS.E., divides 
the crater into two grand portions. At the same time 
the opposite wall of the crater became visible. . 

We descended the eastern part of the crater, still in 
ignition; and, as the decline was very steep, and we 
knew not where we should land, we used great cau- 
tion. . . . In consequence of the disposition of 
the soil in the proximity, traversed with ravines and 
depths cut by torrents, running S.E., and which 
the rains and melted snows increase in number from 
time to time, the crater is found situated on a kind of 
peninsula, formed by two ravines, which effect their 
junction below. What we had at first taken for mist 
was nothing but sulphureous vapour. ‘The soil, com- 
posed of a mixture of sulphur and volcanic cinders, 
was ploughed with long, yellowish zones. We 
could not obtain the temperature of the smoking 
chasms, but at the surface of the soil the thermo- 


meter already marked forty degrees  centi- 
grade. It began to rain, and we took refuge 


under a rock, which hung over a deep ravine, and 
endeavoured to open the barometer. Unfortunately 
the tube had been broken. Night would soon enve- 
lope us. From six o'clock in the evening we had 
been fasting, having left our wine and provisions with 
the Indians. Hail succeeded the rain. We long 
hesitated on the question to know whether we should 
gain some strength if we should pass the night in the 
crater, where, however, there was so little security 
against falling masses of earth and rock. The ravines, 
hitherto dry, and which for that reason had facilitated 
our march, were now transformed into torrents. 
Cataracts opened upon the crater at all points, and 
enormous blocks of stone, set in motion, bounded upon 
the walls of the fiery gulf, and awoke the echoes of 
the voleanc. Wet to the skin and penctrated with 
the cold, we returned to the eastern crater, with the 
intention of looking for the opening through which 
Bouguer and La Condamine had endeavoured to 
penetrate. But this road would have led us into a 
country which we knew not, and night was fast 
approaching. Feeling, however, the necessity of 
getting warm, by keeping in motion, we resolved to 
go towards the south-east, to gain the peak where we 
had boiled the water. It was seven in the evening, 
and quite dark when we arrived there. Our hope 
was to find our mules and so-called guides ; but we 
were bitterly deceived. The bad weather had not 
diminished.” After having lost ourselves more than 
once, and having walked more than three leagues, we 
succeeded at last, guided by the barking of some dogs, 
in finding a small Indian cabin, in which, seated by 
a comfortable fire, we passed the night. 

We have reluctantly omitted some scientific 
details, which are included in the foregoing ac- 
count, which also we have abridged. 

A grand and terrible sight it must be to be- 
hold a voleano vomiting fire and lava, while the 
earth heaves, and trembles, and groans, as if in 
mighty agony ; but a more terrible sight it must 
be, to behold the “raging” of the people, when 
men are drunk with fury, and the bonds of society 
are snapped like tow in the flame. Of social volca- 
noes, the world has seen the outburst of no few 
within the last sixty years. There was, for instance, 
the great and terrible one of the first French 
tevolution, about which so much has been written 
—a theme that would appear to be exhaustless. 
To aid our conceptions of the state of French 
society during this epoch, another book has been 
set forth, full of minute anecdote gathered from 
some neglected and forgotten sources—/Histoir 
de la Société Frangais, &c. (“History of French 
Society during the Revolution.”) By Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt. 

A dainty book, and one fit “ to set beforea queen” 
—indeed, without figure, it must be approached 
with clean fingers—has just been published by 
M. Englemann—Statuts del’ Ordre du Saint-Esprit 


au Droit Desir ou du Neud, &c. (“ History of the 


Right Desire, or of 


Order of the Holy Ghost of the 
in 1532, by Louis 


the Knot, instituted at Naples 





at the noise and din caused 


the first of that name, King of Jerusalem, of 
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Not so bad for seven years of age! He tells 
next, with much gusto, of his mathematical exami- 
who carried the glory of the French arms into the | nation, where one M. Monge tried sore to pluck 
centre of Italy. He married Queen Joan, a lady | him, but without succeeding. Let us hear the 
who stands in no very good repute in history, | confessions of Monsieur Francois Arago, young 
having been accused of strangling her husband, | gentleman, in Spain. One day he went with a 
Andrew of Hungary. With Joan he fled to | companion to the fair of Murviedro, where he 
Avignon, and did not return to his dominions until | met in with a young French girl, who invited 
1352, when he was crowned on Whitsunday. It | the two to take lunch (as we should say) at the 
is suspected that it was on this occasion the | house of her grandmother. But, on leaving the 
Order of the Holy Ghost was founded. For two | house, she told them that their visit had not been 
centuries it rivalled the Order of the Garter; but, | agreeable to her affianced, and that they had to 
whereas the original statutes of the Garter are | expect something disagreeable in his fashion 
lost, those of. the Holy Ghost were found, after | 
being lost for two centuries. They are written | 
on both sides of nine leaves, in the fair 
handwriting of the fourteenth century, the mar- 
gin being beautifully illuminated, with orna- 
mental capitals, and twenty-three vignettes, 
having reference to the statutes of the order. 
The statutes are in the French language; were 
solemnly sworn to by the chevaliers; and pre- 
scribe not only the duties which they had to fulfil | 
during life, but also the ceremonies which their | 
brethren in arms had to observe upon their death 
We have alluded to this work as a curious illustra- 
tion of the age of chivalry. By the first article, the 
knights had to swear that, “according to their 
power and knowledge, they owe abundance of 
loyal council and aid to the prince in all that he 
may require of them, whether in arms or other | 
things, royally.” The insignia of the order were 
a knot of white silk, which the knight wore un- 
loosened after he had fought, and tied if he had 
made the journey to the Holy Land, and sur- 
mounted—dun ray ardant du Saint-Esprit—with 
a burning ray of the Holy Ghost. The ninth 
article released the knight, momentarily, from his : Pokey aha 
allegiance, “if the Holy Church of Rome. or any | covites; the prudent, conciliating, yet dignified 
Christian prince, undertook the journey beyond | conduct of the commander attached the inhabi- 
sea (doultre mer) to the Holy Land, where the | tants closer to the protectorate of the Porte; and 
sepulchre of Our Lord is, t> recover and take it | Omar had opportunity to acquire the knowledge 
out of the hands of miscreants.” The five last most essential to a general’s success— knowledge 
articles refer to the ceremonies to be observed at | Of the ground of operations. 
the funeral of a deceased knight of the order, the 
honours to be rendered to his memory, the man- 
ner in which his sword was to be received, and 


Naples, and of Sicily.”) This Louis was grand- 
nephew of the renowned St. Louis, and the one 


an armourer, and took the road to Valentia. 

Our space will not permit us to enter further 
into this interesting autobiography ; but it cannot 
be long before the whole is in possession of the 

English reading public. 





TURKEY. 


OMAR PASTA. 
(Qsterreichisches Militar Ze tung. Bs Austrian Mili- 
tary Journal.”) Vienna. 
Reise nach Constantinope /, (A Journey to Con- 
stantinople.”) By ApoLpue von Bacu. 
(Continued from p. 217.) 
Oxce more recalled from temporary retirement, 
Omar Pasha was chosen in 1848 to command tlie 
expeditionary arms to the Danubian principalities, 
whose pretended inclination to revolt and open 
preference of the Porte had exposed them to 
the invasion of Russia. ‘Two years spent at 
Bucharest were not lost in their influence on 
coming events. The discipline of the Turkish 
troops contrasted with the brutality of the Mus- 


cording to the Mahommedan and Christian rites, 
| having obtained divorce from the rich ward of 
the form in which he should be entombed. If he | Kosrew. His young Transylvanian bride was 
had made the pilgrimage to the Holy Land, there | endowed neither with rank, nor wealth, nor 
ought to be engraven upon his tomb—un ray bien | beauty, but with a cultivated and superior mind. 
uoiant et durable duquel doyvent issit les dictes lettres | The Mussulman law permits divorce upon condi- 
qui diront: Il acheva sa partie du Droit desir—a | tion the repudiated wife is maintained according 
handsome and durable ray, from which should | to her rank. ‘The Mussulman religion declares 
issue the words: He performed his part of the | that he who uses this privilege for no cause 
Right Desire. except the indulgence of his fancy, is condemned 

The French journals announce that the pub- | to eternal perdition. 
lishers, Gide and Baudry, are about to sell the 
first volume of the works of Francois Arago 
(CEuvres, &c.) which they acquired at the price of | 
120,000 francs. The volume contains an intro- 
duction by Humboldt, followed by an J/istoire de 
la Jeunesse (“ History of his Youth-time ”) written | 
by Arago himself, and extending to 1830, giving 
details of his infancy and of his adventures in 
Spain and Algiers, when he was charged with 
prolonging the meridian of France to the island 
of Formientera. From this autobiography one 
or two extracts. 

I was born the 26th Feb. 1786, in the commune of 
Estagel. My father, a licentiate of law, had small 
properties in arable lands, in vines, and olive-grounds, 
the rents of which maintained his numerous family. 

In a kind of arithmetical pleasantry he con- 
tinues :— 

1 was three years old in 1789, four in 1790, five in | 

791, six in 1792, seven in 1795, &e. | 

He learned to read and write in the school of 
Estagel, and was then neither wiser nor stupider 
than other boys, he tells us. He lived in troublous 
times, and early imbibed a desire to follow the 
military profession, a desire which was increased 
by the irritation produced by the Spanish inva- 
sion of France. His parents carefully discouraged : 
his military tastes, which once, however, nearly | escapes by slow degrees the enfeebled grasp of 
brought him into a serious scrape. - Latin and ‘Teutonic races. Theories explode, 

Once these warlike tastes had well-nigh cost me facts remain; and it 1s an incontrove rtible fact 
dear. 1t was the night of the battle of Peires-Tortes. | that from the fatal period of the partition of 
The routed Spanish troops had lost their way. 1 was | Poland, no great event has occurred to sway the 
on the open space of the village before daybreak. I | destinies of Europe uninfluenced by the struggle, 
saw a brigadier and five horsemen approach, who, | un one side for preponderance and the principle 
seeing the tree of liberty, exclaimed, Somos perdidos ! | of barbarous conquest represented by the Slavo- 
‘We are lost!” I immediately ran home to arm my- | 'Tartars of Muscovy, and on the other for justice 
self with a lance, which had been left there by a soldier | Jono denied to nations continually conquered yet 
of the levy en masse, and concealing myself at a never subdued , 
corner of a strect, I struck a blow at the brigadier at T i ci a —P a 
the head of the platoon. The wound was not dan- |, 7* © *UNSarian insurrection produced & power. 
gerous ; asabre-blow woula*have punished my hardi- ful action, communicating from the Slavonians of 
hood ; when some peasants came to my aid, and, armed | Austria to those of Turkey. Impressionable 
with pitchforks, dismounted the five horsemen and | 
made them prisoners. I was then only seven years old. , a poetical imagination, with the recklessness of 


affectionate towards his friends and family, kind 
and generous. He is an accomplished linguist, 
possessing the talent of his race to acquire lan- 
guages with facility; and the circumstance has 
rendered him good service in the course of his 
career. 

The majority of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte belong to the eight or nine millions of the 
Slavonic population. The country of the Serbs 
stretches from Belgrade to the centre of Albania, 
commanding the most admirable positions of 
defence in the mountains of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Montenegro. The Bulgarians spread from 
the mouths of the Danube to Mount Athos, in 
Thessaly, and lead their flocks through the 
Rumelian pastures almost to the gates of Adri- 
anople. 

Western Europe smiles at the magnificent 
manifestoes of the Czar, proclaiming its fall, and 
the advent of the Slavonian people to exercise 
universal dominion under his pontifical auspices. 
Western Europe smiles, too, at the reveries of 
antagonistic politicians, who predict in the re- 
stored liberty of that large section of the human 
family the new development of a power which 





They immediately went and purchased pistols of 


At Bucharest he married a second time, ac- | 


Omar, in the relations of private life, is re- | 
ported to be an amiable man, honest and sincere, | 


| Porte and of reform; but 


beyond any people on earth, with the vivacity of ! 


| childhood, the Slavonians abandon themselves to 
!an idea, and redeem their aptitude to embrace 
specious errors by the devotedness of their fide- 
lity to a sentiment espoused ; indomitable to 
fierceness, yet placable and tender even to 
softness; buoyant in spirit, yet with a strain of 
melancholy in their composition; impulsive yet 
constant; an unparalleled power of fascination 
completes the ideal of a character invariable in 
its chief features under every variety of external 
circumstance. The Slavonians of Turkey, cra- 
dled in their long infancy of ages, have made, 
since the sixth century, scarcely any visible pro- 
gress—they are children still; but throughout the 
history of Poland, and in the individual histories 
and sacrifices of the Poles, may be traced to its 
highest development the type of the Slavonic 
race. Martyrs of the nineteenth century in the 
truest sense of the word—for martyrdom is only 
self-immolation, devotion, calm or enthusiastic, 
according to the nature of the man who manifests 
it—they have proved in all ages, and never more 
than now, the strength of that sublime faculty 
of attachment to an object once believed in, once 
accepte l, or once loved. 
In Bulgaria, and more particularly in Bosnia, 
a description of feudal aristocracy, virtually in- 
dependent of the Porte, and flourishing on the 
power, consumed for their own 
profit the resources of the country. The reform- 
ing Sultans applied vigorous measures to crush 
the usurped authority of the Beys, chiefly rene- 
| gades, who had purchased, by adhesion to Islam, 
the privilege of despoiling their fellow-subjects. 
We have said, reform in Turkey meant revolu- 
tion—a change not to be effected by the magic 
of edicts or decrees ; the war of centralisation 
against feudality could not be, in the first in- 
stance, tolerable either to the Beys, resolutely 
attacked, or to the Christians, only partially re- 
lieved; yet it redounds to the credit of the Turkish 
Government that during the long conflict from 

1830 nearly to the present time Russia lost her 
| hold, obtained by violence or intrigue, upon the 
Slavonian provinces of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the Christian rayahs began to regard the Sultan 
as their safest and most legitimate protector. 

The Hungarian revolt in 1848 operated as an 
electric shock in Turkey; the Sultan scarcely 
attempted to disguise his sympathy in the suc- 
cesses-of the Hungarian and Polish generals; and 
the Turks fired with emulation at the name of 
Bem, when the genius and courage of the illus- 
trious warrior promised a happier close than his 
death in exile under the shelter of the Prophet’s 
banner. The word “independence” aroused the 
martial and passionate spirits on the Austrian 
and Turkish frontiers; but Russia artfully 
profited by the complications of the question be- 
tween the Slavonians of the South and _ their 
Magyar and Turkish masters. Jellachich led 
into the snare a brave people, and their near 
neighbours participated in the desire to form by 
| incorporation one great Slavonian state. 

The Bosnians rose to arms, the renegade Beys 
united with the Christian rayahs, and the Sla- 
vonians of Turkey received invitation to rally to 
the national standard. Adherents multiplied 
amongst the Bulgarians and Macedonians, and 
Government, at the request of the Vizier Tahir, 
was even compelled to listen to their representa- 
tions. The insurrection assumed a formidable 
appearance, but the principle of cohesion was 
entirely wanting; the assembled leaders could 
not agree; the Mussulmans and Christians dis- 
covered their interests were in opposition; and 
the design of the old provincial rulers pointed 
evidently to the reconstruction of their privileges, 
menaced or destroyed by the progress of the Sul- 
tan’s reforms. ‘he insurgents did not receive 
the anticipated support from Servia or from their 
Bulgarian and Macedonian brethren; the Monte- 
negrins showed no disposition to coalesce with the 
Mussulman lords of Bosnia, but, on the con- 
trary, dispatched plundering bands to ravage the 
frontier in their absence. Fortune decided against 
the Slavonians who had risen, in the name of 
freedom, to serve the Ban Jellachich and the 
Austro-Russian conspiracy. 

Affairs, however, in the insurgent provinces 
wore a serious aspect at the opening of the 
spring of 1850. Tahir, the Vizier, had been, in 
former days, a redoubtable champion of the 
‘ now he was unable to 
resist the torrent, Omar Pasha was hastily re- 
called from Bucharest, and at once penetrated to 
the stronghold of the insurrection, surrounded 
on every side by masses of armed rebels. 

This was a decisive moment for Russia, whose 
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army, stationed around Bucharest and the left 


bank of the Danube, watched a favourable occa- 
sion for intervention. Muscovite intrigue had 
already prepared, by fomenting disaffection in 
Bulgaria, the wished-for opportunity. 

Great excitement followed the arrival at Widin 
of the Hungarian Polish refugees. The 
Turks had hailed with joy their temporary suc- 
cess, and in their reverses braved an imminent 
peril to afford them hospitality. The Magyar 
name was unpopular amongst the Slavonians, 


and 


but the Poles were their brothers. Had the 
Magyars better understood the value of an 
alliance to which they were only true under the 
pressure of acommon misfortune, that close bond 
might have saved Hungary, as it did contribut 
to rescue Turkey from a serious danger. 

Omar Pacha, with the tact of assimilation 


which is never wanting in the trae type of the 
Slavonic character, warmly interested himself in 
the fate of the refugees, and urged the Sultan to 
employ them in the service of the Bmpire. Six 
hundred officers were enrolled in Omar’s army as 
instructors; at Shumla about the same 
remained ina the severest destitution 

Meanwhile Russian agents and Russian gold 
were successful in causing a revolt of the Bul- 
garian peasants, incited to demand a Christian 
prince and the redress of their 
Armed with scythes and staves, they overran the 
villages and extorted from their Mussulman 
masters sums of money to furnish means for 
contiiuing the rebellion. To have made a stand 
in the Balkan the rude army required only ex- 
perienced officers ; but they vainly to 
engage in the enterprise the Poles and refugees in 
Shumla, whose integrity upon this 


number 


tat ¢ 
state Ol 


grievances. 


=} 
sought 


occasion 


nobly belied the calumnies of their inveterate 
enemies. 
The Turkish spahis, constantly victorious in 


their encounters, exercised on the Bulgarian pea- 
sants a ferocious vengeance. They had, indeed, to 


resist four times their own number; but their 
plan may be described in three words—strata- 
gem, massacre, and devastation. The Porte 


interposed to check these excesses, but without 
effect. The Russian army of Wallachia were 
about to cross the Danube; they were arrested 
by news as terrible as unexpected. Omar Pasha, 


appointed Rumeli-Valessi (governor-general of 


European Turkey), who was thought to b 
securely occupied with the insurgents in Bosnia, 
suddenly appeared at Nish. 
his movement bafiled the well-concocted scheme: 
the Russians were deprived of pretext to ad- 
vance; and Omar’s presence sufficed to quell dis- 
order. His first act was the proclamation of a 
general amnesty—an amnesty pronounced by a 
Mussulman, with Slavonic blood in his veins, and 
in his camp th 
liberty. 
the defeated insurgents; a remedy was promised; 
and the Rumeli-Valessi returned to Bosnia. 
Tahir was dead; but, confident in the skill of Lis 
Polish officers, Omar attacked the Bosnian aris- 
tocracy, and speedily reduced the whole country 
to olk dience. 

The sword was not the 


last defenders of European 


only weapon dexte- 
rously employed by the fovernor. To enforce 
and recommend the contents of the imperial fir- 
mans, which had for their object the organisation 
of the province under an equal law, Omar, well 
versed in the dialect of the country, laboured in 
all directions to explain to assemblies of th 
inhabitants the common advantage accruing from 
the projected reforms. To fortify precept by 
example, he levied for the first time, from Chris- 
tians and Spahis, the taxes and military recruits, 
accomplishing his difficult task with equal for- 
bearance and determination. The Beys who per- 
sisted in rebellion were dispatched as prisoners 
to Constantinople. Driven to despair, the most 
unyielding deserted their castles, and endea- 
voured, under the patronage of the vizier Ali 
Rizvan Begovitch, to make a final stand in Her- 
zegovina; the Christian rayahs, who regarded 
Omar as their deliverer, paralysed the movement, 
and opened the gates of the citadel to the reform- 
ing Pasha. 

The insurrection of 


Montenegro supplied a 
fresh task for Omar Pasha, then seraskier, 
(minister of war); he entered the mountain 
asylum at the head of 30,000 men, and a brief 
but desperate campaign was concluded by the 





interference of Austria. 

Omar Pasha cherishes a deep hatred to the 
is said he is accus- | 
frequently, “I will beat the 
He utters 


Austrians and Russians. It 
tomed to repeat 
Austrians, I will beat the Russians.” 





The promptness of 


Riza Pasha recorded the complaints of 


these words even in the presence of Austrians, 
and replies to their remarks, “‘ What would you? 
I feel profoundly the confidence I express.” His 
political principles are of a democratic tendency, 
by no means incompatible with the creed of the 
Koran, or the cause he advocates. Calm and 
circumspect in his operations, he is distinguished 
for personal courage, and an ardour contagious 
on the field of battle. In his official character he 
assumes the dignity appropriate to his station; 
his personal habits are extremely simple. His 
reforming labours inevitably create against him 
a host of adversaries and detractors; but he has 
inspired, notwithstanding, the general confidence. 
Indefatigable himself, listening to all suggestions 
of value, adopting every European improvement 
in arms or practice, it would require considerable 
space to enumerate the catalogue of Omar’s 
labours. 

He has fortified the principal points on the 
line of the Danube from Varna to Vidin, and 
on the coasts of the Black Sea; and erected a 
telegraphic line from Shumla to the Danube 
and to Constantinople. A similar line runs also 
from Erzeroum, in Asia Minor, to Constantinople. 
The organisation of the army has received from 
him its chief development, a regular discipline, 
gradations of military rank and subordination, 
and rules by which the soldiers are rescued from 
the possibility of unjust punishment and the 
tyranny of irresponsible superiors. Although 
unflinchingly severe when necessary, Omar 
Pasha is humane in the discharge of his duties, 
and exhibits true solicitude for the welfare of his 
troops. Formed in the strategic school of Vienna, 
he is methodical and scientific; he leaves nothing 
to chance, and very little to the inspiration of 
genius. Omar is not Napoleon; but he has con- 
fidence in his destiny, and can claim an incontes- 


tible superiority compared with the Russian | 


generals. 

The battle of Oltenitza on the 4th of Nov. 1853, 
and the battle of Citate on the 7th of Jan. 1854, 
tested and established the talent of Omar Pasha, 
and proved the capacity of the Turks to enter 
the field against a Muscovite force numerically 
superior. 


On the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of Nov. 1853, Omar | 


Pasha struck at Oltenitza the blow which re- 
sounded throughout Europe, and laid in the dust 
the lofty pretensions of Russia as an invulnerable 
foe. Dispersed in Moldavia and Wallachia, 
Prince Gortschakoff’s troops numbered 79,800, 
the Turks did not exceed 70,000, and were 
victorious, losing 106 men. According to Omar's 
bulletin, the Russians fought with intrepidity; a 
thousand men were killed, and twice the number 
wounded. ‘ We abstained,” Omar writes, “from 
molesting the enemy during the removal of the 
dead, yet we found 800 bodies on the field.” On 
this oceasion the Turks did great execution with 
the Minié rifle. 

We await with anxiety the issue of a war thus 
auspiciously .commenced. Omar army 
consists of about 160,000 men:* but the result 
depends no longer upon Turkish valour, or the 
skill of Turkish commanders. The signal of the 
allies regulates the order of the day; the waning 
crescent pallidly reflects the light of the setting 
sun; but if the edge of old weapons should be 
turned in sharpening, the true believer may at 
least repose in peace under the shadow of the 
Porte, protected by protocols. 


Pasha’s 





AMERICA. 


(FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
New York, March 21, 1854. 
Wir a population on the island of Manhattan and 
the surrounding shores of over eight hundred thou- 
sand, and with a daily floating mass of fifty thousand 





* The total number of the regular active troops is as fol- 
lows: 





tegmts. Men Effective force. 

Infa 36 117,360 100,800 
Cavalry ss 24 22,416 17,280 
Field Artillery 7 9,100 9,100 
Ordnance 3 3.900 3,900 
Engineers = 2 1,600 1,600 
Detached Corps 2 6.000 6.000 

tal ‘ . 74 160,376 138,680 








total force of the Ottoman Empire may thus be summed 





up :— 
Men 
Regular active army .. 138,480 
Reserve on oe +. 138,680 
Irregular troops “2 oe «» 61,500 
Contingencies .. ee ve ee -» 110,000 
Total 448,860 


—The Ottoman Empire and its Resources, by Edward N. 


' Michelson, Ph. D. 


| wafted in and out by the avenues centring here from 
all parts of the Union, we have nevertheless no opera 
in New York this season. Last year Sontag and 

Alboni sang in rival houses to crowded audiences 
They were badly supported, the chorus was especially 
poor in each house, the mise en scéne was ordinary; but 
the theatres were constantly full. There is a foreign 
element in New York almost large enough of itself t; 
support a house with cheap prices; and prices last 
year did not go above eight shillings sterling for th 
best reserved seats. Add to this the fact that th 
native population, by assiduous culture, and the aid 
of the dominant goddess of “fashion,” who rules 
everything here, has acquired a decided love fo 
operatic amusements; and it is surprising that a sea- 
son is permitted to pass without them. ‘The lovers of 
music and the speculators are, however, making 
gigantic efforts to prevent the recurrence of the pre- 
sent state of things. First we are to have, by Sep- 
tember, an ‘‘Academy of Music” (under which 
name is disguised nothing more or less than an Italian 
Opera), which will supply seats for forty-six hundred 
people, with standing-room in the lobbies and _pas- 
sages for as many more, who are to be admitted at 
prices ranging from three to six shillings sterling 
Mr. Charles A. Davis, better known as Jack Down- 
ing, is one of the proprietors and managers. Th 
building is about two hundred feet by a hundred 
and twenty, and, when completed, will probably bi 
one of the best opera-houses in the world. In on 
respect certainly it will be unequalled—the pro- 
visions against danger by fire. An iron screen 
may be instantly dropped between the stage and th 
house. Water is conducted to every part of th 
latter by hose, constantly in readiness for use, and 
series of great shower-baths suspended over th 
| former would guarantee against any serious injury 
from fire, even among the combustible materials of 
the stage, in any place but New York. But I hay 
ceased to have any confidence in any safeguards in 
this town. This magnificent house will be ready fo 
| inauguration early in the autumn; and it was hoped 
that Mario and Grisi, who are to ceme here, would 
sing at the opening. But Mr, Hackett, the manager, 
under whose auspices they will appear, has been 
unable to conclude an agreement with the owners; 
and I am told that he has abandoned all negotiation 
with them. I am sure that with Grisi and a hous 
capable of holding ten thousand people, the grand 
) opera of New York would soon rank with that of th 
best European capitals. 

Driven thence, Mr. Hackett is turning his_at- 
tention to ‘ Niblo’s,” the Covent Garden of New 
| York. This theatre also is undergoing extensivi 
alterations, and, when completed, will hold about 
four thousand persons. It was here that Sontag sang 

to the Fifth Avenue (our Belgravia), while Alboni 

was delighting the less aristocratic audiences lower 
down town. Niblo’s has the advantage of a fashion- 
| able préstige, and I think Grisi would make a very 
successful season on its boards. I gather from read- 
ing the report of the case of Lumley v. Gye that even 

London is not free from the dominion of fashion, 

which, ever unsatisfied with present things, calls for 
novelties. Less aristocratic and more volatile, New 

York is entirely controlled by it; and I am by 1 
means sure, if even Grisi herself and Mario should 
sing in an unfashionable place, that the ‘* Upper 

lier,” as their humble and devout worshipper N. P. 

Willis styles them, would go and hear. Another and 
hitherto successful caterer for the public taste is said 
to be in Europe, seeking to make contracts with Cru- 
velli and Tamberlik. If he is successful, we shall 
have a contest rivalling the Delafield war. I doubt 
however, whether you will find any keen New Yorke 
coming out of it eighty thousand pounds out ot 
po ket. 

Besides these two great theatres, the Metropolitan 
Hall, lately burned down, is to be rebuilt as a concert- 
room to hold four thousand persons; and a new 
and still larger and more magnificent building is t 
be erected on the site of the old Academy of Design, 

| to be used for the same purposes. Thus we shall 
have musical accommodations next year for ovel 
twenty thousand persons. What town in Europ 
will surpass us, while the opera shall continue the 
rage? Ethiopian minstrelsy also nightly draws its 
thousands to four or five large halls in Broadway. 

These songs, so melodious, and yet so devoid of 
science, may be called the native opera of America; 
aud their success may be attributed to the real ex- 
cellence they attain in the modest line the composers 
| mark out for themselves. 

Our little theatres (for we have learned from 
English experience to avoid large ones) are occupied 
entirely with the reproduction of what the “ gods” of 
London have approved. Wallack’s Lyceum, which 
| is acombination of your Lyceum and Princess’s in 
style, with, if my national pride does not deceiv 
me, a better business and general distribution of the 
piece and mise en scéne than any theatre in London 
| can at present show, is just now occupied with an 
elaborate representation of Congreve’s Love for Love, 
expurgated to suit the taste of Puritanism in the 
nineteenth century. The after-pieces, changed from 
; night to night, I recognise as old London ac- 
| quaintances. Burton’s and the Broadway have both 
| followed the example of Mr. Phelps in bringing out 
i “ Midsummer Night’s Dream;” but with the excep- 
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{ion of the very excellent representation of Bottom 


by Mr. Burton, the play fails in both houses. “‘ Uncle 
Tom,” who long ago ceased to charm English ladies, 
amuses, and by turns sets in tears, crowded audiences 
in the National and the Bowery. Plays are generally 


very well put upon the stage in New York; and, if 


Iam not mistaken, the time is soon to come when 
the best English talent will find in New York better 
employment for itself than in any other town where 
the English language prevails. Our hours have not 


yet made a love for the drama and an observance of 


fashion incompatible with each other. It is not a 
little singular that, with all our love for French w ays, 
we have never yet domesticated the French drama. 
We have sometimes had a vaudeville company among 
us for the summer; but no enterprising Mitchell has 
yet ventured to establish a French theatre as a 
regular accompaniment of the season. 

The Great Exhibition, as the moderate affair at the 
Crystal Palace was termed by its friends, has lately 
passed into new hands, and the great Barnum, prince 
of humbugs, is appointed to the office of its resuscita- 
tion. If anybody can do it, he will. But I fear the 
task is almost hopeless. The whole thing was very 
badly managed, and consequently finds itself at the 
close with its capital of half a million entirely sunk, 
and a debt of 170,000 dollars onits shoulders. Tnstead 
of opening in May, as was announced, the day of the 
inauguration was put off and put off till the middle of 
July, when everybody had left New York in con- 
sequence of the intense heat. Publie anticipation 
could not be kept on tiptoe for three months, and, as 
a matter of course, when the Exhibition did open, it 
fell flat. If the managers had acted up to their 
original promises, the Exhibition would, undoubtedly, 
have been as successful as its London parent. But 
unfortunately it was in the hands of men who cared 
less for it than for a successful speculation in the stock 
of the concern. When they had run this up to sixty 
or seventy per cent. above par, by promises, they were 
satisfied ; and the present holders have the satisfaction 
of seeing the stock selling at thirty-five (with a par 
value of 100). : 

There have been no new publications of much mark 
since my last. Putnam, who has been for a few years 
past the Murray of America in his devotion to the 
interests of literature, is to sell his entire stock by 
public auction this week, and henceforth devote him- 
self to the publication of Irving’s and Miss Wethe- 
rell’s (‘‘Queechy,” &c.) works, and to the magazine 
which bears his name. Our great houses seem to be 
just now occupied with the reproduction of English 
classics, Little and Brown's edition of the poets has 
already reached a formidable size, and begins to look 
as forbidding as Bohn’s complete series. It is 
modelled on Mr. Pickering’s ‘“‘ Aldine Poets; ” but a 
much more complete collection is anticipated, em- 
bracing all the English poets to the present day. As 
it is very well got up, and the house publishing it 
has great means and connections, it will probably 
supersede every 12mo. English edition. The Messrs. 
Appleton also republish here the Edinburgh Svo. 
edition of the poets, so that “Young America ” will 
have plenty of Pierian springs with which to refresh 
itself in the heat of the coming summer. 
prising house are now in full possession of their new 
establishment, which surpasses in external appearance 
any similar one in the world. As you are probably 
aware, our great publishers are also general book- 
sellers, with large stocks of the publications of their 
neighbours on had. The shop of the Messrs. Apple- 
ton surpasses in this respect all other American shops, 
as much as their house as a publishing house towers 
above the rest. The retail department alone occupies 
an immense hall, lighted both at the sides and above, 
where, on capacious shelves and writing tables, the 
poorest student finds all the newest publications open 
for his use so long as he is careful not to soil them. 
If you feel at all interested in the details of the book 
business in America, I will endeavour to collect some 
facts concerning it. The only book of much note 
that has lately appeared from the Boston press (with 
the exception perhaps of Mr. James T. Field’s poems, 
which have a well-deserved local reputation) is a 
work by Mrs. Howe, the wife of Laura Bridgman’s 
old friend, Dr. J. G. Howe, of the Blind Asvlum at 

oston, ‘ Passion Flowers,” the name of the work 
I allude to, is in parts alternately sentimental and 
strongminded-womanish, is often inartistic, and some- 
times in decidedly bad taste; but nevertheless it 





This enter- | 


is full of real poetry and nervous diction, and may be | 


pronounced as decidedly the most remarkable work 
that has appeared in America since ‘“ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” The writer is the daughter of a New York 
merchant of note and standing in his day. 

I had intended to give you some account of the 
trade sales now going on, but will reserve it for a 
future communication. At the Philadelphia sales the 
stock of Mr. Hart, the leading publisher of that city, 
was offered for sale. The prices brought by the 
stereotype plates are curious, The ‘“ Modern British 
ussayists,” eight vols. 8vo., a very ordinary collection 
of the writings of Carlyle, Wilson, &c. &c. brought 
11,200 dollars, which, [ am informed, exceeds the 
cost of new ones. 


| the union. 


| but 


Among the books advertised in Norton's Literary 
Gazette, | observe, by Mr. Norton himself, a list of 
historical collections and proceedings, which brings 
forcibly to my mind the antiquarian and historical 
tastes of this new people. I see on his list seventy- 
seven volumes of the proceedings of local historical 
societies in various parts of the union. These 
include but a small part of the accretions which 
each day is forming for future use. Little did the 
humble pioneers of this country, honest men with 
axes in one hand and rifles in the other, think that 
their doings were to be so religiously sifted by their 
descendants. And yet, perhaps, philosophy would 
have predicted that the sons of new men, as well as 
the children of a new nation, would be the first in the 
search for both family and national pedigree. I glory 
in the existence of such a spirit. It augurs for us a 
future, political, scientific, and literary, worthy of 
England’s oldest and most robust child. Young 
Wisconsin, through whose uncut forest I travelled 
with the Indian only ten years ago, sent an agent to 
New York, with a handsome appropriation in his 
pocket, last month, to make purchases on behalf of 
the state at a great sale of a valuable collection on 
American history, which took place during six suc- 
cessive evenings, beginning with the 27th of February. 

March 31. 

The month, which came in like a lamb, is roaring 
like a real lion on the last day of its existence. We 
began with sunshine and southern breezes. Fires 
were quenched and thick clothing packed away on 
the shelves. Broadway was bright with spring cos- 
tumes, gay with belles and fashion. Its brilliant 
shops were profuse in the display of the last Paris 
modes, for the admiration of the thousands daily passing 
down and up our “ Boulevard;” cottages on Staten 
Island actually began to be thouglit of; horses were 
brought out from their winter retirement; and we all 
thought that the charming American spring—the 


| single stepping-stone between winter and summer, 


was upon us. The dream was a short one, and for 
the last fortnight we have found our thickest coats 
poor protection against the cutting north- 
westers. In the midst of it all the booksellers have 
held their annual spring trade sale, which has been 
larger and far more interesting than usual. 

The trade sales of America resemble in some re- 
spects the book fairs of Leipsic. Twice a year in the 
principal northern cities (and more especially in New 
York), the great stocks of the leading publishers are 
put up for sale by public auction. The dealers come 
from all parts of the country to buy in the stocks for 
their customers, whose rather miscellaneous libraries 
are dependent upon these sources for supplies. Book- 
sellers in America rely upon a_ different class of 
customers from their brethren in England—upon the 
chance buyers who are taken with the books exhibited 
on their shelves. Consequently they are required to 
keep a much more miscellaneous stock on hand than 
the dealer who receives from a regular customer 
orders to supply his library with certain specitied 
works. From this necessity the trade sales have 
grownup. The one just finished has been of unusual 
interest, both from the value of the coyprights and 
stereotype plates offered for sale, and from the unusual 
manifestations of an esprit du corps among the gentle- 
men of the profession (for I suppose the occupation 
which supplies aliment for literary curiosity is entitled 
to rank among the professions). The first marked 
thing was a speech from one of the Messrs. Harper 
(you know we Americans must make speeches, other- 
wise we should be no true descendants of John Bull) 
complimentary of Mr, Hart, of Philadelphia, on his 
retiring from business. Fancy some one or two 
hundred gentlemen sitting before an auctioneer, their 
note-books and pencils in hand, listening to an oration 
concerning a retiring brother—then the hammer of 
the auctioneer began falling among brisk bids, and a 
hundred thousand volumes of the Harpers’ stock 
changed hands. And then Mr. Hart replied to Mr. 
Harper’s praises, and said that during the sales in New 
York and Philadelphia he had disposed of two hundred 
thousand volumes of his publications. The feature 
of the sale, however (which lasted many days), was 
the sale of the works and copyrights of the Messrs. 
Putnam, which, I am happy to learn, sold at a sum 
beyond their expectations. This house has been a 
constant friend and patron of literature, and has done 
much to elevate the national taste. I regret to see 
them leaving the field which they have occupied so 
honourably. They still reserve to themselves the 
publication of Irving’s and Miss Wetherell’s works, 
and the conduct of the magazine which bears their 
name. Their other publications are now scattered over 
Regretting, as I do, that they have 
been compelled to part with them, I cannot but see 
great advantages, especially to the newer parts of the 
country, in having these valuable works more widely 
scattered. As an evidence of the prices, I may name 
that Addison’s works, in five volumes, brought 2250 
dollars; Downing’s *“ Landscape Gardening,” a most 
admirable book, full of just views and poetical senti- 


| ment, 2050 dollars; Layard’s “‘ Nineveh,” 650 dollars ; 


The plates for the five vols. of | 


“ Macaulay’s Miscellanies” sold for 2749 dollars; and | 


for the ten vols. of Scott, 4000 dollars. Three vols. of 
Bacon brought 2100 dollars, and one vol. of Bryant 2200 
dollars. The latter was a copyright and illustrated. 





dollars ; 
1800 


the ‘‘Homes of American Authors,” 2000 
and the “ Homes of American Statesmen,” 
dollars. The whole amount realised by the house 
from the sale was seventy-five thousand dollars. 
After all was over, the seller and the buyers stepped 
over Broadway to the Astor House, and sat down to ! 








! 
a social supper, at which many good things were said 


and a poem recited by Mr. Fields, of the house of 
Ticknor, Reid, and Fields, at Boston, and the whole 
proceedings were, of course, duly published in the 
morning papers. This mode of distributing valuable 
works throughout a country has much to recommend 
it, especially among a democratic people, who have 
little time to look up such things for themselves. It 
makes nearly everybody familiar with the sight, at 
least, of the new books, and with the general nature 
of the contents. Few of us, I faney, do more with 
the books thrown in our way—few, at least, in this 
active country, where every man is expected to do his 
duty by as rapid accumulation as possible. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reid, and Fields, of Boston, con- 
tinue to republish the new English works in a style 
almost, if not quite, equal to the original. I have 
already spoken to you of their collection of the Opium- 
Eater’s works. Iam happy to add that its success has 
been equal to its merits. They are also publishing 
Miss Mitford’s works, Mr. Kingsley’s “ Saint’s Tra- 
gedy,” and several American works of more or less 
it announced that Mr. Fields is about 
going to England, to arrange with your authors for 
copyright editions of their works. This house have 
already, I am told, paid Mr. Alexander Smith a large 
sum on their beautiful edition of his poems, of which 
they have sold over twenty thousand copies. 

All our great houses seem to be still occupied with 
as usual, food for the mur- 
murs of very national and exceedingly small-beer 
authors of native growth. Our time for literary 
ascendancy is to come, as surely as our day of political 
but meanwhile no man of common-sense 
among us objects to being indebted to you for 
thoughts. We are ourselves so busy in doing, that we 
have little time for the quiet of thinking. The 
energy, the never-ceasing activity of this nation has 
in it something almost terrific to one accustomed to 
the more methodical regularity of an older society ; 
and this energy and this activity are all concentrated 
in New York. From eight to ten in the morning a 
rush of busy men, their brows contracted with the 
pressure of the day's operation, roll rather than walk 
down Broadway. From four to six the same current 
pours back again, none the less rapidly, and none the 
less anxiously. The man of reflection and the man 
of leisure are alike lost in the crowd. They are 
jostled by the elbows; when they would pause, or 
move leisurely, they are pushed on from behind ; 
and, before they are aware, reflection has taken 
flight, careless leisure has vanished, the brows are 
contracted, the step becomes rapid, and the body at 
least assimilates itself to those about it. We need, to 
tranquillise us, all we can ourselves produce, and all 
that you can furnish us. Little and Brown continue 
their reprint of the Poets. The Appletons, however, 
stand at the head of the houses now bidding for favour 
in this way. In addition to the Scotch octavo edition 
of the Poets, which I think I have already written 
you is published by them simultaneously here, they 
are about to produce a new edition of Macaulay's 
Essays, translations of Thiers’s Revolution, and of 
Cousin; and they also announce Benton’s “ Thirty 
Years in the United States’ Senate,” in which the 
father of the Senate undertakes to chronicle the poli- 
tical history of his own times. He has for qualifica- 
tions indomitable industry, excessive conceit, and 
rather more love of gossip than is usually given to 
our sex; which, combined, ought to fit him for the 
position he aspires to occupy. A new edition of the 
‘** Noctes Ambrosian” is also announced, and a col- 
lection of the writings of Dr. Maginn, of Blackwood 
and Fraser. 

Dr. Kane’s “Grinnell Expedition” is the most 
remarkable prose work that has appeared since my 
last letter. The Doctor, a surgeon in the United 
States Navy, was detached to join the expedition fitted 
out by Mr. Henry Grinnell to search for Sir John 
Franklin. This well-told and unpretending book is 
the result. It was just ready to issue some three 
months since, when the great fire which destroyed the 
Harpers’ establishment destroyed also this work. 
The elegant manner in which it is reproduced does 
great credit to the enterprising house which publishes 
it. There is little else new since my last letter, except 
in the political world, whose existence you ignore. 
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(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Rome, April 12. 
No public amusements are allowed in Rome during 
Lent, except concerts, and those generally of sacred 
The choristers of St. Peter’s have given some 
the last 


music. 
of their much-admired performances during 
fortnight, on themes from the compositions of the 
their best 
with female 
At one of 


some ol 


and 





Vatican chapel-masters ; 


artistes have been singing, together 
vocalists, in the “ Stabat Mater” of Rossini. 
the nonsacred performances lately held, two of our 
pplause, 


some 


countrymen were the principal objects of 
both gentlemen who have been studying for 
vears in Italy, with a view to the career of the lyrie 
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stage—Mr. Irving (in whose name this concert was 
given), and Mr. Croft. The former is a barytone of 
fine natural powers, developed successfully by his 
studies, principally under Romano, the distinguished 
vocal professor at Florence: his execution was of high 
finish and delicacy, peculiarly in two aria from Doni- 
zetti. 
richest organs of its kind I have ever heard, combined 
with a distinct vigorous enunciation, and a liquid 
suavity such as we rarely associate in anticipation 
with the vocal capacities of our nationality. The 
master under whom he has latterly been acquiring 
finish of execution is Campana, who on this occasion 
presided at the piano, together with Fiori and Thorner. 
A romanza from Mercadante, by Mr. C., was enthu- 
siastically applauded ; and both our countrymen re- 
ceived unequivocal proofs of public approbation after 
the finale piece, a quartet in “ Viscordello:” so suc- 
cessful was this entertainment, provided for the 
foreign haut ton, which crowded to overflowing the 


hall appropriated for this performance. An enter- 


| 


man; St. Dominic kneeling before him in ecstatic 
prayer; and in the background the unfinished cloisters 
with their rounded arcades and low columns, still ex- 


| tant, and a distant view of the gigantic ruins imme- 
| diately opposite this church—the Caracalla Baths—a 
| very well-combined and impressive architectural group- 


Mr. Croft is a tenor possessing one of the | 


| some miniature figures of wax. 


ing. In lunettes under the ceiling are three scenes, with 
smaller figures, from the life of the same saint—one 
the meeting between him and St. Francis, the others 
preternatural visions in his beatific experience; and 
below, occupying the upper half of the flat pilasters, 
some mildly ecstatic females, with gentle countenances 


and lily-bearing hands, who represent the sainted nuns | 
| of this order. 


The cloistered artist (whose name is 
Besson) is still a young man, but of spare austere 
aspect, that tells of a life spent in solitude and phy- 
sically exhausting labours. His manners, neverthe- 
less, are most gentlemanly; and he explained to me 
how he had prosecuted his task without any prepara- 
tory studies on paper, and using no other models than 
These decorations 


| have been commissioned by the superior of the Irish 


unprecedented in Rome—a Shaksperian reading by | 


Mrs. Kemble. 


That lady had been induced to quit, 


for once, the retirement in which she has lived through | 


two successive winters here, and exercise her talents 
for the benefit of a Protestant hospital founded by the 
Prussian Legation on the Capitol—a very well regu- 
lated institution. The play she appropriately chose was 
“Julius Cesar,” and an audience, inconveniently 
overcrowding the not very large room, listened in 
breathless attention whilst three acts were read, with- 
out one moment’s pause giving time for the expression 
of approval; then, when the reader desisted, to retire 
for a few minutes, applause burst forth, and at the 
end of the fifth act was enthusiastically repeated. I 
need only say, that Mrs. Kemble’s powers surpassed 
all my expectations, and triumphantly sustained the 
traditions connected with her name. It seemed not 
so much a reading as a presentment ; the characters 
of Brutus and Cassius—still more that of Antony— 
were brought before the mind with that truthfulness 


one might compare to a revelation of humanity by | 


the light of genius. The apostrophe of Antony over 
the dead Cwsar, and his oration over the bier, were 
beyond all praise; the apparition to Brutus had an 
overwhelming awfulness, and seemed actually to 
place the listener in communion with another world. 
Mrs. Kemble’s talent in comedy was displayed almost 
equally with her greatness in tragedy by this reading, 


| 


| and as 


which was accompanied by continually varied action, | 


and a wonderful flexibility of vocal powers. 

The graver interests of Christian antiquity or 
ecclesiastical usages, attended with unwonted solem- 
nity, may occupy the minds of those seeking for more 
than amusement in the Lent of the Papal metropolis. 
The “stations,” observances that seem a sort of echo 
from primitive religion, are held daily at one or more 
churches, consisting, not in extraordinarv, but the 
enhancement of ritual pomp in ordinary, celebrations 


relics and sacred vessels more conspicuously dis- 
played. 


Occasionally they may be found at one of | 


those now forlorn sanctuaries of antique beauty, where | 


services scarcely occur save at two or three festivals 
throughout the year, because, owing to malaria or the 
natural dying away of population, they have re- 
mained, as it were, in the desert, while still within 
the walls of the once imperial city, surrounded by 
vineyards or neglected orchards, approached by soli- 
tary lanes between high walls, or the little-frequented 
modernisation of the Appian Way—strange pictures 
of desolation, set off by still extant adornments of art 
and magnificent devotion, 
ruin, nor resulting from ecclesiastical vicissitude! At 
one of these temples, San Sisto, on the Appian, in 
the deserted convent adjoining which St. Dominic 
established his first community at Rome, a French 
Dominican has been for about two years engaged on 
a series of frescoes to cover the walls of a vaulted 
chapel, once the chapter-house, where that saint is 
said to have restored to life the young prince Napo- 
leon Orsini, killed by a fall from horseback—hence 
its olden consecration, and hence the modern artist’s 
choice of subjects. 


neither connected with | 


On one wall he has represented | 


the miracle, with numerous figures abont half the size | 


of life: St. Dominic in the centre, supernatutally raised 


with an expression of enthusiastic confidence, at the | 


same time that he appears fervently to supplicate; the 
bleeding figure of the youth stretched on a carpet in 
front, as if in the first moment of resuscitation, as 
indicated by the faintly raised head; various spec- 
tators, mostly friars and nuns in the Dominican habit, 
with three cardinals, and a more vulgar group press- 
ing forward in the background, all expressing, with 
lively truthfulness, the interest awakened by the 
marvellous scene. Opposite is another miracle said 
to have been wrought by the saint, on a labourer who 
had fallen from some scaffolding during the erection 
of this convent. Here there are fewer figures—three 
novices aud an aged friar supporting the wounded 


| saints form an historic series along the frieze. 


Dominicans in Rome, who provides for the artist’s 
support the while in the solitary cell he occupies 
among those dilapidated cloisters which still belong 


° . A ape | to, and were once the residence of, the lrish com- 
tainment some evenings afterwards, given within the | munity 
same walls, excited uncommon interest, being a thing | ’ 


At another Dominican church, S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, restorations were commenced in the year 
48, which subsequent political events caused to be 
suspended ; resumed after the re-establishment of 
ecclesiastical authority, they have been since actively 
carried on (the limited means of the friars, at whose 
expense they were undertaken, considered), and are 
expected to reach completion in about another year. 
This church is remarkable as being the only one in 
Rome of Gothie architecture, though by no means a 
specimen of the purest or most majestic, and having 
a frightful exterior that possesses no claims to be con- 
sidered of any style whatever. Here are the monu- 
ments of Leo X., Clement VII., Paul IV., and Bene- 
dict XIII.; here also is interred the Beato Angelico 
of Frisole; and at one side of the archway between the 
chancel and transepts is the statue of Christ, by 
Michael Angelo, to correspond with which, on the 
other side, it has been determined to place on a similar 
pedestal one of St. John the Baptist. The design 
adapted for the restorations was by Fra Girolamo, a 
lay brother of this convent ; and another friar exe- 
cuted some of the frescoes on the vaults, which are 
now being completed by an artist, author indeed of the 
greatest number, named Riccardi. These figures are on 
a ground of blue, studded with stars, filling the spaces 
between the ribs of the ceiling, and carried along a 
frieze that surrounds the nave and choir. Prophets, 
Evangelists, four Apostles, four Doctors of the Latin, 
many of the Greek Church, occupy these 
vaulted spaces, and half figures of the Dominican 
The 
basement only of the columns is of marble (cipollino), 
the upper part, and various other surfaces, of sca- 
gliola, imitating the finer descriptions of veined and 
coloured marble with singular success, and executed 
by two brothers named Lega. By the advice of 
Overbeck, and after sentence pronounced by the 
Academy of St. Luke, the frescoes and entire decora- 


| tion of the choir were cancelled in their originally- 
—altars more decorated, tapers more profusely lit, | 


accomptished plan, and another design adopted for 
the whole, both as to outline and colouring, decidedly 
superior. A figure intended to represent the Eternal 
Father, with the heavenly dove emanating from its 
bosom, and the Annunciation below, occupy the sur- 
mounting curve of the absis in which this choir ter- 
minates; and above the opposite monuments to the 
two Medici Popes. Behind the high altar, are heads, 
introduced within a decorative border, of SS. Dominic, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Pius V., Benedict XI. (who 
like the former pontiff was a Dominican, and beati- 
fied). These freseoes are generally of good style, 
partaking of that character admired for dignity and 
simplicity in earlier Christian art; the influence of 
Overbeck may be traced in their conception, where 
most felicitously executed. The church, in spite of 
its Gothicism, wants that aspect of subdued grandeur 
and solemnised harmony essential to the esthetic 
effect of the high religious type in architecture; 
rather is it distinguished by the brilliancy and light- 
ness manifested more or less in all creations of Italian 
architects within the last three centuries, and which 
here overcome the naturally adverse character of a 
type altogether alien to modern Rome. Another 
church, which may be said to belong to the historic, 
and has features of antique beauty, is now undergoing 


| repairs for which the Government voted about a year 
off the ground ; his arms extended, his gaze upturned, 


ago the sum of 17,050 scudi,—S. Nicola in Carcere, 
celebrated for the story of the Roman daughter who 


| preserved her father’s life in a prison, afterwards con- 


J 


verted into the temple of Piety, supposed to have 
stood on this spot. In ‘ Childe Harold” we find this 
story beautifully commemorated; and I am glad to 
observe that the restorations of the church are in con- 
formity with its early basilica style. The works at 
St. Paul’s are being prosecuted with activity, and it 
is understood the sum of 50,000 scudi per annum is 
still assigned by Government to this vast undertaking, 
far beyond the means indeed of the Papal treasury. 


| Nothing could exceed in gorgeousness the effect of the 


interior; the aerial splendour of the transepts, the 
majestic perspective of the nave and aisles, with their 





long lines of granite columns in quadruple order, 

ave an ensemble of sublimity ; but posterity will not 
cease to be amazed at the unsightly and utterly 
meaningless exterior which has been tolerated by the 
authorities of Rome for the renovation, with almost 
boundless means at command, of a temple only 
second to St. Peter’s. On the flat shores of the Tiber 
this stupendous edifice raises its huge, glaringly white 
front, like a factory or colossal railway terminus— 
not a feature of religious dignity, not an outline of 
artistic beauty, distinguishing it. 

None desirous of studying Roman antiquities could 
have been indifferent to the announcement made 
about three weeks ago, that Dr. Emil Braun was to 
give three lectures in English on the Fora and 
Colosseum. This distinguished man brings to bear 
on the pursuits of archeology not only erudition, but 
a refined and poetic feeling, enabling him to arrive 
at more than the verification of monumental frag- 
ments or decision of questions disputed over the dust 
of antiquity—even at the relations of art with the 
life and feelings of the past : without which, the very 
soul of this science, what does archeology avail for 
the moral illustration of history? In his first lecture 
he availed himself of a large map of the Roman 
Forum (the only one still bearing its ancient name, 
applied to the same limits), and a plaster model of the 
| principal facade, architecturally restored—to the 
Tabularium, above the massive substructures of which, 
still in great part preserved and conspicuous, Michael 
Angelo raised the modern Capitoline Palace. The 
restoration presents two stories of pilasters, dividing 
arcades ; the lower Doric (as attested by the existing 
fragments of capitals without shafts); the upper 
Ionic, as inferred by analogy. It was not ascertained 
till twenty years ago that this structure was so an- 
cient as the time of Sylla; and Bunsen was the first 
to enter its disencumbered remains for scientific in- 
spection. The temples of Vespasian and of Concord 
stood below the Tabularium; and between these 
sanctuaries passed the Clivus Capitolinus, joining the 
Trinmphal Way, the pavement of which former was 
uncovered in the excavations ordered by the Duchess 
of Devonshire. The lecturer’s notices of the Julian 
Basilica on the Forum were more interesting, on ac- 
count of the late uncovering, by excavations finished 
not many months ago, of the remains of this once 
splendid edifice. During the middle ages it had been 
used as a marble quarry; consequently, of all its 
columns and precious decorations, nothing has been 
preserved, save a single shaft of travertina, lying on 
the ground, a variety of fragmentary marbles from 
capitals and cornices, a few mutilated busts, and por- 
tions of reliefs. The pavement only, still covering 
the recently-exposed stylobates, may lead us to infer, 
from its richness of variegated marbles, what must 
have been the magnificence of the rest. The nave, 
Dr. Braun stated (without giving its exact measure- 
ment), is as large asthat of St. Peter’s, not, of course, 
including the aisles of the latter in this comparison. 
Julius Cesar founded, but Augustus finished and de- 
dicated, this Basilica, which contained the law-courts 
more frequented than any others of Rome. Its nave 
was surrounded by a gallery, where ladies used to 
assist at trials of peculiar interest; and here was 
employed in some legal capacity the younger Pliny, 
who has left us an account of a day’s occupation 
within these halls. The ancient plan of Rome, cut 
on a marble surface, found under the Forum in the 
sixteenth century, and supposed of the time of 
Caligula, was referred to by the lecturer as of great 
importance, even in its now imperfect state, because 
defining not only exterior, but interior arrangements 
of public buildings. By means of this plan (pre- 
sented to the Capitoline Museum by Benedict XIV.) 
has been identified the Temple of Saturn, mentioned 
in the will of Augustus, of which eight columns, re- 
stored in inferior style, are still upright. Of this 
temple we find mention, with copies from its now- 
perished inscriptions, in the memoir extant by a Swiss 
pilgrim of the eighth century. It was the seat of the 
questorship, or treasury administration ; and here the 
triumphal procession stopped before ascending the 
Clivus, and the victor made report on oath of the spoils 
taken and the foes exterminated—afterwards pro- 
nouncing, with relentless formula, the sentence of death 
upon captives who were to undergo their fate in the 
neighbouring Mamertine Prisons. Dr. Braun in- 
dicated the remarkable theory that the lower and 
narrower of these horrific dungeons, both subter- 
ranean, is actually more ancient than Rome herself, 
founded before Romulus settled on the Palatine! The 
primeval prison he assumed to have been partly 
destroyed, and then reconstructed by Ancus Martius, 
who caused its cyclopean walls to be cut away, both 
| vertically and horizontally, for enlarging the limits. 
The ecclesiastical tradition which ascribes to miracle 
the gushing forth of the fountain (that all visitors are 
invited to notice and drink of ) during the imprison- 
ment here of St. Peter and St. Paul, to supply water 
for the baptism of the two gaolers they had con- 
verted, was attacked by Dr. Braun from testimony of 
| ancient historv, certainly weakening its claims, if not 
at once annihilating them. That a well existed here 
| before the death of Jugurtha, appears implied in his 
; recorded words, on entering the fearful cell where he 
was to die, in the sarcasm of despair—that it was 
indeed a cold bath the Romans were pleased to be- 
stow on him. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL | 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 
(Concluded from page 191.) 

Reports on Epidemic Cholera. Drawn up at the desire | 
of the Cholera Committee of the Royal College of 
Physicians. By Wivt1AM Baty, M.D., and WILLIAM 
W. Gut, M.D., Members of the Committee.—It | 
has already been shown that, although the authors 
of this important work have taken the utmost pains 
to collect, arrange, and tabulate the evidence regard- 
ing the cause of cholera and its means of transit, yet, 
except that, negatively, some favourite theories are | 
altogether disproved, and others stripped of their force, 
yet little is discovered as regards the nature and 
origin of this afflictive visitation, except that it is 
diffused by the air, and yet follows the track of human 
footsteps and human intercourse, without appearing | 
to be actually contagious in the strict sense of the 
term. The book, therefore, rather proves our igno- | 
rance than anything beyond. So far, it is very 
unsatisfactory to those who looked for positive in- 
struction. And we are sorry to add th: ut, as regards 
the treatment of the disease, the evidence is also nega- | 
tive and discouraging; and this applies (to a greater | 
extent than we had been led to suppose by other 
important authorities) not only to the fully developed 
stage of cholera, but also to the earlier stages of the 
disease, and even to the premonitory diarrheea. At 
all events the amount of success obtained by early | 
treatment is not yet determined. ‘ By far the larger | 
number of cases of diarrhcea,” says Dr. Baly, ‘‘ would 
probably never have passed beyond this stage if no | 
medicines had been administered; and, on the con- 
trary, in many instances, the symptoms were unin- 
fluenced by any treatment, and fatal colle apse came on 
in spite of every effort to prevent it.” The uniform 
success which appeared to attend the house-to-house 
visitation and preventive measures in all parts of | 
London in 1849, does not seem to have been inde- | 
pendent of the natural decline of the epidemic at that 
period. When the same system was pursued in 
Glasgow in 1848, the mortality, instead of declining, 
steadily increased for a fortnight, maintained a high 
rate for nearly a month, and even then declined very 
slowly, the deaths, before the house-to-house visita- 
tion being 214, and, after it was begun, 898. Never- 
theless it is probable that (as Dr. Sutherland con- 
cludes) a very marked effect was produced upon the 
comparative mortality of the disease even in this 
instance. With regard to the treatment of the disease 
in its advanced stages, this work contains ample and | 
satisfactory proof that nothing whatever is to be 
depended upon. Nor does it offer any positive evi- 
dence in favour of any particular plan of treatment. 
Negatively, it testifies strongly against opiates and | 
stimulants, which, though they proved occasionally 
useful at first, in ‘the early stage, yet, as collapse set 
in, often aggravated the symptoms. 

By far the most important portion of this valuable 
inquiry, and that which most concerns the public, is 
that relating to the prevention of the disease. It 
appears that the sanitary character and conditions of 
the localities in which cholera first broke out, and | 
especially in which it raged most fearfully and fatally, 
is, in almost every instance, so well marked (as ap- 
pears from the tables), that if sanitary regulations, 
now so well understood, were properly carried out, 
the disease would be shorn of its strength and reduced 
to a comparatively harmless condition. Fatal, indeed, 
it would still be to a certain extent, but to an extent 
so far reduced as to deprive it of the character of a 
formidable epidemic. There are some conditions, 
indeed, beyond the power of man to alter, in — 
its ravages would be more marked, viz., a low elevz 


| human controul, 
| height but for these temporary 


| be, framed.” 


| and sauntering walk ; 


| should 


| fatigue is induced by the listless, 


| rates, 





tion, a high temperature, and a crowded sdiehiars 
hood. But, even when some of these are not | 
present, in high elevations and at a compara- 
tively low temperature it will nestle and spread, 
provided bad drainage, close and crowded dwel- 
lings, dirty habits, and either insufficient diet, 
impure water, or intemperance are allowed | 
to foster and fructify its malign germs. Cases will 


occur in which the disease attacks, even in its most , 


fatal form, persons who are happily exempt from all 
these evils, living in a pure air, inhabiting an ele- | 
vated soil, occupy ing spacious well-aired dwellings, 
and temperately enjoying a plenitude of earthly 
blessings. But these cases are rare, and often unac- | 
countable; they are exceptions to the general rule. 
And, on the other hand, there are streets and alleys 
in London in which everything exists which should | 
create alarm on the outbreak of the disease in the | 
vicinity ; and some of these, for reasons utterly un- 
known, have been as it were miraculously exempted 
from every visitation hitherto experienced. And this 
very exemption has seemed rather a misfortune than 
a blessing; for it has rendered large portions of the 
community indifferent to every warning, and, under 


| F.R.S. 


| the worse appear the better reason. 





. . . . ' 
the influence of an indolent fatalism, determined to | 


brave its virulence and to persist in habits of filth and 
wretchedness which the strong arm of the law has 
yet been unable wholly to resist. It becomes every 


civilised member of the human family strenuously to | of. " 
| mind than a thousand arguments based on established 


oppose this incubus—to put the law in force, and, by 
example, remonstrance, and agitation, 
prevalence of these moral and physical evils. 
may regard the disease as one of those chastisements 
sent for the purpose of rectifying and preventing 
social evils of greater magnitude, but more 
which would grow to a fearful 
and providential 
checks. There are certain tribes of insects, as well 
as genera of vegetables such as the fungi, which 
are described by naturalists as the scavengers of 
nature, and which seem appointed to check the 
general tendency to corruption which overspreads the 
organised world, and which, unchecked, would ulti- 
mately destroy it. The cholera takes the same rank 
among diseases, and will probably produce such sani- 
tary reforms as will, in the end, preserve many more 
lives than it destroys. 

On the Severer Forms of Heartburn and Indigestion, 
especially those which arise Srom Constitutional Causes. 
By Henry Hunt, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c.—This is one of the few 
works which really contain important and instruc- 


| tive matter in reference to the very common diseases 


on which it treats. The author appears to have had 


sufficient experience to be able to speak practically on | 


the subject, and every page evinces good sense and 
close observation. ‘This is well exemplified in his 
remarks on diet, which is too often prescribed accord- 
ing to certain rigid and arbitrary rules, by no means 
suited to every case. Dr. Hunt says truly, 


applicable to all 
cases, under all circumstances, they would be highly 
beneficial, but none such have ever been, or ever can 
Again, his remarks on that grand pre- 
servative of health, exercise, are equally sensible and 
excellent. He says: “ Whilst precaution is requisite 
to avoid exhaustion, we must discriminate between 


| the feelings of listlessness arising from the want of 
| energy and oppressed vital powers, 


and those of real 


fatigue from exertion. This precaution is especially 


| necessary in persons of indolent or sedentary habits. 


If possible, the dyspeptic should avoid the solitary 
interest, some settled purpose in view, which he 
always make a point of attaining. Every 
individual must have observed in his own person how 
his activity and energy are increased when in pursuit 
of some important or pleasurable object, and how soon 
uninteresting, con- 
The former invigo- 
only to depress the 


stitutional walk, as it is called. 
while the latter tends 
system.’ 

Heartburn, that miserable indication of dyspepsia, 
from which so many persons of the highest intel- 


| lectual attainments suffer a perpetual martyrdom, 


and which many consider as proceeding from one 


| cause only, is explained as arising from different 


conditions. 

‘* There may be three forms of heartburn ; the first 
comes on after meals, and is the result of imperfect 
digestion ; the second is felt soon after food is in- 
troduced into the stomach, and is the result of the con- 
tact of acrid as well as acid matters on an inflamed or 
irritable nucous membrane; the third is the constant 
heartburn caused by a morbid state of the gastric se- 


cretions themselves ;—and this latter variety may be | 


complicated with either of the former, in which case, 
though constant, the sufferings will be aggravated 
immediately on taking food, if the stomach be in- 
flamed or irritable; and after meals, when that organ 
is suffering from atonic dyspepsia.” 

We commend this volume, as presenting a rational 
and scientific treatise on an infirmity too frequently 
misunderstood, and not less frequently 
empirical principles. 

Tracts on Homeopathy. By Witi1AM Suarp, M.D., 
late Senior Surgeon to the British Infirmary. 
—These tracts are the production of an acute mind, 
well stored with science and literature ; 
written in a style well adapted to captivate those who 
are ignorant of the science of medicine, and to make 
There 
ness of tone as well as an earnestness of 
which had been well bestowed on a better cause. 
The very rebukes which the author bestows on his 
brethren of the old school are tenderly administered ; 
and the politeness with which he evades the allega- 
tions of his adversaries, by turning the tables on them, 
is such as to disarm them of anger, and to persuade 
them to listen to his expostulations. To follow him 
through his subtleties, and to expose the shallowness 
of his reasonings and the looseness of his statements 
with regard to facts, would only be to weary our 
readers with a repetition of what we have said on 
former occasions. But there are some peculiarities 


he should have some object of 


to abate the | 
We | 
| gross pedantry. 


under | 


&c. 


belonging to our author’s method of appealing to the 
tribunal of the public on a subject which the public 
can never understand, which are so remarkably pro- 
minent in all homeopathic writings, that an exposure 
of them may do more towards enlightening the public 


laws known only to the profession. 


One of the peculiarities characteristic of the sect is 
The work opens, as in this instance, 
with a flourish of learning, the like of which is not to 
be found in any work on any branch of modern 
science. The first few pages are adorned with quo- 
tations in Latin, Greek, and Sanserit, the latter being 
printed in a large and imposing type; then follow 
quotations from Shakspere, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord 
acon, Sir William Blackstone, Archimedes, Galileo, 
and—Martin Tupper! A second remarkable trait in 
homeopathic authorship is the extreme care taken of 
the moral culture of the reader’s mind before he is 
permitted to examine the arcana of this mystic science, 
and the admirable pains taken to soften down his 
assumed “ prejudices ;” showing how and why some 
men become “unsettled,” ‘sceptical and faithless.’ 
Then comes, as is also usual, a lecture on the general 
incredulity of mankind, and the opposition and even 
persecution which all great discoverers have excited 
on first propounding their novel doctrines; thus 
claiming for Hahnemann a fellow-martyrdom with 
Galileo and Newton, Harvey and Jenner; and then, 
with singular inconsistency, our author brings a flood 
of overwhelming evidence to prove that the doctrines of 
Hahnemann are no novelty, inasmuch as they existed in 
India fifty-six years before the Christian era, and were 


| acknowledged by Hippocrates, by Sydenham, and by 


that “ if | 
| it were possible to lay down clear and definite rules 
| respecting quantity and quality, 


} tion at once, and trusts in the good sense of 


| been heaped upon those who 


treated on } 


other great physicians both of the olden time and of 
more modern repute. Another feature of these works 
is the uncompromising hostility shown to the profes- 
sion, which the authors nevertheless claim as their 
own ; affecting to despise all who disbelieve their doc- 
trines, as belonging to “ the old school.” And lastly, 
the adroitness with which arguments intended for the 
public, are, in terms, addressed to the members of the 
profession who, as the author well knows, are too well 
informed not to see their hollowness. Now, when an 
honest man of science publishes any work sincerely 
intended to enlighten his fellow-students. he us sually 
confines himself to his subject. He well knows that 
those for whose benefit he writes do not require, and 
will not read, either a pedantic flourish, or a homily, 
or a studious dissertation on the follies and weakness 
of the human mind. He therefore comes to the ques- 
the 
reader, without the help of any special pleading on 
the author’s part, to give a verdict according to the 
evidence. The conclusion of Dr. Sharp’s tracts is in 
close conformity with their beginning. “I shall re- 
joice,” he says , “if I have made the subject more 
intelligible to my readers’ ’ (the public), ‘“‘and placed it 
in a light less repulsive to my Professions aul bre thren.” 
Now, when medical men write genuine works on 
medicine, their object is not to make the subject intel- 
ligible to the public, for this they know to be impos- 
sible; and they know full well that their views will 
not be “repulsive” to their professional brethren—else, 
of course, they would not take the trouble to offer 
them. No. Homeopathy is an advertisement, in- 
tended to catch the public; and it is nothing more. 
If you show its pretensions to be preposterous, and 
expose the utter impossibility of any effect resulting 
from its infinitesimal doses, the homeeopathist 
changes his ground; he is no longer an infinitesi- 
malist. ‘It should not be forgotten,” says our 
author, with the most placid assurance, ‘‘ that homeeo- 
pathy, as a principle, was discovered by experiments 
made with ordinary doses; and a man may be a 
true homeeopathis st though he never prescribe any 
other.” (!) Whence then all the abuse which has 
prese ribe ‘ ordinary 
” because these doses are ‘‘ e meron ** life-de- 
stroying,” and “ fatal ?” 

If you ask the 
similia similibus curantur, 


doses, 


meaning of the mystic phrase 
you are told that this is the 


| principle on which was founded the therapeutics of 
| Hippocrates, and that it has been more or less fully 


and they are | 


homeopathy ¢ ? 
is a mild- | 
manner } 
| efficacious as the old one, it ought to be 


| 


admitted by all physicians, even to the present time. 
Why then are all regular physicians nick-named 
‘ allopaths,” if they “really believe and practise 
Here is the solution of the problem,— 

Homeeop athy is gentle and agreeable. If the new 
mode of treatment be found, on trial, to be only as 
preferred, on 
account of its gentleness and pleasantness.” Doubt- 
less it ought, although it is ‘‘new” in page 15, and 
“not a novelty” in page 4. Certainly a grain of white 
sugar is a more agreeable medicine than a_ black 
draught ; and a homeopathic doctor is doul tless a 
more gentle and agreeable creature than an honest 
and rational practitioner, although he may not be 
quite so “ efficacious.” And, as the public have no 
means of distinguishing the safe from the pleasant, 
he who practises the “ gentle and agreeable” has a 
fair chance, for the time, of pocketing the larger 
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number of fees. And this is the whole 
homeeopathy, as practised on the public in the year 
1854. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

SPHEROIDAL STATE OF Liquips.—The special con- 
dition assumed by vaporisable liquids when brought 
into approximation to heated solid surfaces, especially 
metallic surfaces, is deserving of study not on scien- 
tific grounds alone, but also because of the practical 
application of which such knowledge is susceptible to 
the common uses of life; whilst inthe whole range of 
experimental illustrations of natural facts we have 
none more susceptible of beautiful, multiplied, and 
striking demonstration than those dependent upon 
the spheroidal state which liquids assume when in 
near approximation to heated surfaces, and other 
phenomena referrible to the same law. 

When we see a mass of glowing silver flung into 
a basin of cold water, and lie there in a state of lumi- 
nous quiescence for a noticeable time; a lump of ice 
or solid mercury turned out of a red-hot platinum 
dish ; a gentleman with the naked hand scooping up 
molten iron or lead and scattering it around him as if 
he were sprinkling water on a dusty floor—we look on 
with a puzzled eye, until it is proved to us that in all 
these cases there is interposed between the heated and 
the cold substance an atmosphere of watery or other 
vapour, whi prevents the solid and the liquid 
coming into contact and thus equalising the heat; 
and this because the surrounding atmosphere is en- 
dued with the negative property common to gaseous 
bodies, that of being an imperfect conductor of heat. 
To Boutigny D’Evreux we owe the chiefest of our 
knowledge of the conditions assumed by liquids under 
these circumstances, and which for convenience’ sake 
has been termed the spheroidal state, since the assump- 
tion of the spherical form is constant when liquids are 
thrown on to heated surfaces. Practically, this sub- 
ject is one involving life and property to a vast ex- 
tent; forif, as is probable, water in many of our 
steam-engine boilers may and does assume this con- 
dition, we have arrived at once at the cause and the 
explanation of the destructive effects attending on 
most boiler explosions. To strengthen and illustrate 
the position, that these accidents frequently arise from 
this peculiar condition assumed by the water in steam- 
boilers, Dr. Normandy has collected and made public 
several observations which most certainly support the 
view above advanced. 

In the first instance adduced the quarter-inch thick 
plates of a Cornish boiler, charged with its due quan- 
tity of water, were frequently known to become red- 
hot, whilst, on another oecasion, a leaden rivet was 
melted which had been inserted in one of the lower 
plates ; the fireman having kept up a brisk fire, thereby 
generating what is technically termed priming, that is, 
a stratum of steam below the water, which, being 
interposed between the water and the boiler-plates, 
prevented the sufficiently rapid conduction of heat 
from the plates to the water, so that the former 
quickly became red-hot, and the leaden rivet melted. 
Whilst in this condition, the boiler did not leak, in 
spite of its having this inch hole in it, until the 
fire was slackened, when steam and water rushed 
out with almost explosive force. From the descrip- 
tion it would seem that this ignition of the boiler- 
plates is looked upon as a good joke by the men em- 
ployed in firing. 

Dr. Normandy also relates the results of a trial 
made several years since by Mr. A. Gordon, which 
furnishes us with a capital means of proving that the 
water may be lifted in a mass from the bottom to the 
top of a boiler. It is then, probably, in the spheroidal 
state, floating on an atmosphere of high-pressure 
steam just as an egg will on brine. The apparatus 
employed was an oblong cylinder set on end, with 
four try-cocks inserted at regular intervals one above 
another. ‘This cylinder was charged with water, then 
strongly fired, and after a time the cocks turned on, 
beginning with the one nearest the fire, which emitted 
only steam; this was also the case with the two next 
above it, but when the try-cock at the top of the 
cylinder was turned on, boiling water rushed out; the 
fire was then slackened, which quickly reversed the 
order of things, water issuing from the lowest, whilst 
steam was emitted from the three superior cocks. 
Although these details show that the water is often 
separated from contact with the boiler plates, on 
which for safety’s sake and also for the economical 
production of m it ought to rest, there is nothing 
to prove that i uch circumstances it actually 
assumes t lal condition, although such an as- 
sumption simplest and most elegant means 
of account bserved phenomena. In the 

losophical Magazine, Mr. 
Church has detaile everal very pretty exp riments 
illustrative is spheroidal state of liquids. 
METEOROLOGY. 
ACKS.— Mr. 


same ft 


SrormM-Tr Dobson, of Hobart 
points to the bability that one of the now usually 
received laws of storms must not be held to prevail, 
without modification, in some of the oceanic districts. 
Whilst this law, the progressive westerly motion of 


mystery of 


Town, | 





these tropical cyclones or hurricanes, has been well 
established in the regions sufficiently frequented by 
large 
same 
Seas, 


storm—as, for instance, in the West Indian 
South Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and 
the China Sea—no storm-tracks whatever have been 
traced out on the South Pacific: a want which, whilst 
it has directed Mr. Dobson’s attention to this ocean 
surface in connection with these tropical storms, has 
also led him to doubt the generality of this law of 
westerly progression, and to suspect the existence of 
an important anomaly in this region. Although 
these storms in the South Pacific present no exception 
whatever to the law of rotation in the order—north, 
east, south, west—the observations collected and re- 
duced by Mr. Dobson all tend to show that in this 
ocean their course is first to the eastward, then to- 
wards the south-east and south, finally moving off 
towards south-west. The mean storm-track of the 
South Pacific is, therefore, exactly the reverse of that 
of the South Indian Ocean, instead of being similar 
to it in position, which has hitherto been held to be 
the case. This conclusion, so important to the safe 
navigation of this vast ocean, is borne out by numerous 
observations of hurricanes met with in the South 
Pacific—notes which also tend to show that the 
mean of all the storm-tracks in this ocean, yet de- 
termined, coincides with the Australian volcanic 
series, commencing about New Guinea, passing be- 
tween New Caledonia and the Navigators’ Islands, 
and extending to the volcanoes of New Zealand. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

AN IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 
—This notice must of necessitv be limited in interest, 
from the technical nature of the subject; but the ap- 
paratus alluded to fully merits comment in the 


! 


ships to afford trustworthy observations of the | 


scientific division of this journal, because of its evi- | 


dent elegance, utility, and perfect adaptation to the 
end in view. 

This arrangement we owe to the ingenuity of 
Messrs. J. H. Alexander and Campbell Morfitt, of 
Baltimore; and, although an opportunity has not 


been afforded me to pronounce an opinion on its | dently satisfactory to many of the listeners—yet, 
merits from actual practice, a careful consideration | 


both of the principles upon which it is constructed, and | 


the details in which these principles are applied, lead 


me to entertain the strongest conviction that these | 


gentlemen have given us an apparatus, not only easy 


free from the numerous defects (in their turn sources 


of erroneous results) which exist in every modification | 
of apparatus for organic analysis yet made use of. | 


The principle on which this arrangement depends is 
the employment of oxygen in the uncombined gaseous 
state, instead of in combination, as in copper-oxide, 
as the combustion-agent. 
tube, potash-bulbs, chloride of calcum tubes, and 
mercury-trough are retained: the difference being that 
we are now rid of the former combustion-agents, all 
of which are open to objection; the gas itself being 
employed, which not only permits greater accuracy 
than formerly in determining quantities and checking 
results, but also enables the operator to see what is 
going on instead of working comparatively in the 
dark. 

The advantages of this apparatus the inventors 
describe as consisting in the comparatively low tem- 
perature necessary to ensure combustion; the me- 


chanical mode of applying, and, when requisite, | 


urging the stream of oxygen gas, which places the 
rate of action under the strictest control of the 
operator; in the progress of the analytic process 
being all the time distinctly visible and capable of 
being judged of ; and in the elements usually sought 
for in organic analysis being obtained from one and 


its convenience, it being always ready when once 


of the experimenter and the cost of combustien-tubes, 
which in the modes at present used are always thrown 
away after once using, whilst in this arrangement, 
barring accidents, the same tube may be used a hundred 
times or more; and the quiet manner in which the 
action proceeds, undisturbed by explosion, decrepita- 
tion, &c. : advantages all of which the practical analyst 
knows how to prize, although they are not to be valued 
so highly as we should estimate the main features of 
this process, viz. the accuracy and trustworthiness of 
the results of the analysis. 

Details of the apparatus would be misplaced here; 
should these be desired, they are to be met in the 
Chemical Gazette, No. 273, pp. 94-99, where a full 
description will be found of this important and ad- 
mirable arrangement for organic analysis. 

FALLACIOUS INVENTIONS. 

BREAD-MAKING.—Soame Jenyns was used to assert 

that the reason men were constantly committing one 


I 
| Greece, Rome, Medieval Christian Europe, and Maho- 


folly or another, was to furnish forth a fund of amuse- | 


ment for the angels; an opinion as little complimen- 
tary to one race of beings as to the other. Be this as 
it may, the grave fooling that is to be met amongst 


associated bodies of men is delightfully ludicrous to | 


the on-lookers, especially if these associations have 


displayed a frequent conviction of their own import- | 
| architectural design, while, instead of regarding all 
the Minister or the Legislature many an unsought ! past examples as tributaries to some distinct present 


| ance and sagacity; as, for instance, by inflicting on 


opinion on matters somewhat beyond their province— 
urged thereto, it may be, by the dangerous incite- 
ments of opportunity and propinquity. 

The directors and guardians of the parish of St. 
Marylebone, who, it is to be presumed, are the yery 
elect of that “ standing counsel” of Home Secretaries 
and members of the House of Commons—the vestry of 
St. Marylebone—have, if the Observer is to be cre- 
dited, been deeply debating whether two and two do 
not, under certain circumstances, make five; in other 
words, whether ‘ 280 Ibs. weight of flour mixed with 
22 lbs. of solid matter (supposed to contain a secret 
preparation) and 176lbs. of water, will produce 529 lbs, 
of bread, or 51 1bs. more than the actual solid and 
fluid used.” 

Philosophers, in past ages as well as in the present, 
have tried their hands and spent their lives in at- 
tempts to change the nature of matter, and even to 
impart vitality to it; but their own and after gene- 
rations have been but faithless, most perversely re- 
fusing them their credence. It has been reserved, it 
would seem, for the picked men of St. Marylebone to 
entertain, experimentalise upon, and gravely discuss, 
time after time, the value of an invention which 
asserts claims, amongst other things, to the exertion 
of a power certainly denied to humanity, viz. the 
Creation of Matter. 

The scheme, it is true, involves other considera- 
tions, the chief of which appears to be to obtain some 
fifty per cent. more weight of bread from a given 
quantity of flour than heretofore; a pretension which 
might possibly blind the eyes of the guardians of 
the poor of many a parish to the absurdity of the 
matter-creating part of the plan, and induce them to 
lend a willing ear to this impudent assertion. This 
claim of producing a greater weight of bread from the 
flour seems to be in some measure well-founded, as 
more bread than ordinary is said to have been pro- 


| cured from a given weight of flour, but which excess of 
| weight is clearly nothing else but water; and, although 


it was asserted that one Dr. Sayer had tested this bread, 


| and pronounced it to possess all the nutritive qua- 


lities of ordinary bread—an assertion which was evi- 


were the eaters of this bread, not the guardians but the 
poor themselves, consulted on this point, we fear Dr. 
Sayer’s testimony would be somewhat damaged ; and 
that the whole affair would prove to be, what some of 


ie : . - aSV | these gentlemen, ex gr. the Rev. Mr. Scobell and 
and rapid in manipulation, but nearly, if not quite, ; 


Mr. Bell, are already evidently satisfied it is—i. e. a 
mare’s nest. HERMES. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


| MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 


The ordinary combustion- | 


A FINE ART. 
WE rejoice to read, in the Builder, Vol. XIT. p. 193, the 
enunciation of some opinions which closely bear upon 
and mainly support a principle we have ever adyo- 
cated, as essential to make “ the love of real art in 
architecture gain a more complete hold on the public 
mind.” The writer gives the alternatives of ‘ one 


| style being exclusively followed to what might be 


worked out of it,” or of “a fresh style, as the result 
of the present opportunities of comparison, being only 
adhered to.” He instances Sir John Soane, as afford- 
ing some evidence, “from what has been occasionally 


| effected by one man,” that the current of public tasté 


in a new and single direction might be possible; and 
he states “ the belief that the want of definite direc- 
tion in style, although it may be deemed unessential 


: “ a .. | to the display of true genius, has much to do with the 
the same portion of the substance submitted to analysis. | pay 7. 


Its minor advantages over former modes seem to be— | 
| the 
arranged; its permanence, and freedom from liability | 
to get out of order; its economy, both as to the time | 


’ 


and 


confirm his 


condition of art at any time.” This is most true ; 
writer continues to illustrate and 
arguments, in an article to which we earnestly desir 
the attention of our readers. 

It was this ‘“ definite direction in style” which led 
to the great architectures of the world. Egypt, 
medan Asia, acquainted themselves with the prin- 
ciples and examples of pre-existent design ; but, 


| when they came to design for themselves, each of 


them conducted all its varied observances and expe- 
riences into one channel, and confined all its invention 


| and modification, all its increasing wealth of know- 


ledge, imagination, and power, within the ever-widen- 
ing banks of that one channel, till it became famous 


| in its singleness, volume, and impulsive might, and 


established for ever its potent influence, even on the 


| waters of that “ multitudinous sea "—the world. 


But what is to be expected from the indefinite direc- 
tion of the numberless conflicting varieties of “ taste 
which are now constituting a very anarchy of unprin- 
cipled and capricious fashion, and which leave out 
country to become a mere museum of architectural 
miscellanies, with nothing to hope for but the chance 
of having an occasional example of the thing that is 
right, dishonoured in its remaining undistinguished 
among the things that are wrong? Or, how may we 
ever look to see another grand national progress in 
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pai i we form as many asain for their practic al | 
revival in separate courses? We have a hundred 
yarieties of vessels, those of each variety being towed 
along its own particular canal, When shall we see 
the numerous sleeping waters, which now cut up the 
great arena of display into countless insulated patches, 
and which bear on their stagnant surfaces the lifeless 
mimicries of past models or the weak novelties of 
eccentric fancy—when shall we see these waters col- 
lected into one noble river or more, and these imita- 
tive bauble-boats exchanged for a goodly fleet of ships, 
differing as their character and purposes may require, 

but otherwise uniform in some true expression of our 
ountry or our time ? 

Whatever taste and feeling may now exist (and 
we admit the existence of much), they are dissipated 
by a kind of republican radicalism, which refuses to 
acknowledge that there is any sovereign principle in 
architectural design; or which, admitting such a 
principle, asserts its observance to be consistent with 
sniversal dissent from any established ~—_ But it 
must be clear to any convincible reasoner, that where 
each individual claims the right of re; garding archi- 





tectural design as ‘“‘a mere matter of taste,” and re- 
solyes on gratifying that taste as his intuitive gift, 
there can “be no hope of that catholic popularity, 


which is now not less needed then it was in the times 
of Ictinus, Vitruvius, and the medieval architects. 
As to the architectural splendours of Athens, they were 
the results, not more of the zeal of Pe ricles, than of 
the feeling of the people at large, whom Pericles noto- 
riously humoured ; and we believe it will be found, 
that all the great temples and public buildings of the 
antique and middle ages owed their present celebrity 
to the popular submission to a ‘‘ definite” and unper- 
plexed “ direction in style.” Our present faith in the 
free independence of ‘ taste,” as a kind of natural 
susceptibility, which any man may have for any sort 
of thing, without reference to suitable application, 
reminds us of the worthy gentleman whose belief in 
medicine induced him, when ill, and in utter contempt 
for any particular physician or appropriate remedy, 
to ask his friends “if any one of them had such a 
thing as a prescription about him?” Thus any kind 
of style is supposed equally applicable to one particular 
sort of building; although the very existence of dif- 


fering styles in various countries, at various 
times, and under varied circumstances, proves 


that their formation in the first instance was effected 
in obedience to the peculiar requirements immedi- 
ately operating. It may be that there 
already - established sty le perfectly suited, or 
nothing more than modification is required; but it 
may be that something more suitable than the best 
of the old models may be imperative; and then it 
would be the true architect’s duty to make all his 
knowledge of the past submissive to his invention. 
We are far from thinking that we can do better than 
to select from the treasures before us, and confine our 
invention and care to new arrangements and adaptive 
modification; but still, even with this belief. we would 
proceed to work out the problem, as to what shall be 
the style or styles nationally adopted, by first per- 
fecting our building, as a mere building, not only with- 
out a reference to any existing style, but as if no style 
had yet existed. We should next exercise our ima- 
gination and informed tastein an attempt to elevate 
our mere building into a piece of art, by advancing 
things of utility into features of be auty—still main- 
taining, not an obstinate refusal, but a questioning 
regard, in respect to the precedents of past times. 
Nothing should be forced to serve. Every thing 
should be voluntered, or self-suggested ; and thus, 
at length, we should give to the activity of the pro- 
fessional and to the feeling of the public minds that 
“ definite direction” to which the writer in the Builder 
refers, and to whose valuable remarks we again beg 
to refer our readers. 

We have before touched upon this subject ; but we 
have had to regret hi: ving never before seen a co- 
incident opinion boldly expressed by better authority. 
At the same time, we do not presume to say that the 
writer alluded to goes with us in all we have ad- 
vanced; and we may also add our doubts as to 
whether the great measure of architectural reform is 
to involve the choice of only one old style, or one fresh 
one. The writer of these remarks has, after mz ny 


that 


years’ study and hard practice, come to certain present | 


conclusions (somewhat corrective, but generally con- 
firmative of earlier ones), that we should ‘ work out” 
of the pointed Gothic (as bas not yet been done) the 
model designs for our future churches and all 
buildings connected therewith; that for our prisons 
and forts we can invent nothing superior to the 
Romanesque or Norman Gothic; and that for all 
other buildings, public and private, Anglicised modi- 
fications of the several Graeco-Roman varieties should 
be adopted, more or less severely classic (a term used 
for want of a be stter), as the structure may vary from 
the palace of the sovereign to the villa of the “ small 
gentleman.” 
of other genuine or medley styles, and ac knowledging 
the cleverness, the prettiness—nay, even the beauty 
and imposing effect, of many of their modern imita- 
tions—we are yet convinced that, until their fashion 
has passed clean aw: ay, we shall look in vain fora 
universal public regard for architecture. Some truly 
noble and magnificent edifices have recently been, 


is an old or | 


Reverencing the veritable old buildings | 


cidents, or, at best, 


to be taken as national expressions. If the Instrru- 


rion OF British ARCHITECTS would but take up this 
matter, and enthusiastically co-operate in giving a 
definite direction to their influence upon the feelings 


of the British public, something might be expected ; 
but they must first secure such influence; and that 
is a point which involves considerations of a character 
too deep for unprepared discussion. 

By the way, in regard to the invention of a 
style,” Mr. Corson has decidedly, as the Bi 
serves, shown ‘‘a certain departure from routine” in 
a Tavern at Leeds, wherein we have a kind of Hindu 
recessed porch, something in the style of the 
architecture of Ellora, and an unprecedented union of 


“new 


tilder ob- 


cave 


the mullioned and transomed window, with a boldly- 
projecting bracketted cornice, vice the ordinary drip- 
stone. The angles of the ground story are cut away, 


formed) are 
restored, that 


and the diagonal surfaces 
pierced with windows. 
kind of overhanging 


(thereby 
Thus we have, 
architecture which was so com- 
mon in the old street houses of Elizabeth’s time. 
Above the three large windows of the middle story 
are the four small windows of the upper floor, cutting 
through the crowning fascia-course, and into the 
main cornice, illustrating, as we venture to think, an 
error to be sternly forbidden, whatever sanction pre 
cedent may afford. Several stacks of Hindu-fashioned 


chimneys finish the composition, which is altogether 
curious enough, very ingenious, but of very ques- 
tionable worth as a model: (see Builder, Vol. XII. 
p- 171.) 

The Commercial Travellers’ School at Pinner. Messrs. 


Lane and Ordish, architects.—A view of this building 
is given in the Builder, Vol. XII. p. 159. The com 
mercial travellers of Great Britain are a large and in- 
telligent class; and, as their journeyings lead them 
into all parts of the kingdom, their observation, it 
might be presumed, would have fallen with 
criminating regard upon all the varieties of architec- 
ture which their country exhibits. Deferring, then, to 
their resultant judgment, we cannot but feel « 

severely impugned by this their especial are hit tectural 
which, to begin with, strikes us as re- 
markably un- English, and as much more resembling 
the finally-fixed home of a religious and secluded 
than the preparatory school of the lively 
and locomotive brethren who are equally at home in 
all places, excepting only where monastic solemnity 


dis- 


manifesto, 





sisterhood, 









might greet them. We know not how to describe the 
style of this building, except by saying that it dis- 
plays a quaint mixture of the ecclesiastical and Tudor 
domestic Gothic, with the high-hipped roof of the 


gables are those of the 
their throug! 1 


French chateau. 
dormer-windows, 


The only 
which 





cut way 
bold block-cornice, like after thoughts, ruthlessly re- 
gardless of “foregone conclusions.” Of course ther 





r every phan 
re-topped_ bell- 
» hall 7 chapel 
ol’s-cap. Then, 
mi-Gothie 


is “ precedent” for this, as there is fi 
nation; so is there for the little s 
turret, which rides on the ridge of the 
roof, like a monkey crowned with a fo 
as will be 





generally the case in all se 


buildings covered with hipped roofs, the chimney 
stacks rise unrelieved to a fearful height, cutting up 


the eaves, like the dormer-windows, till, instead of 


the proper continuous range of cornice, there is 
nothing left but a number of projecting fragments to 
conduct the wet to as many separate points, and in- 


volving the utter impossibility of making “a good 
job,” either as it regards the appearance or the wel- 
fare of the building. We hold the gable to be as 
essential to Gothic design as the pointed window ; and 
we regard the cutting through the eaves-cornice, to 
make way for a dormer-window, when the sé 
the cornice is left expose d,as the ne plu : ultra of un- 
artistic As to the general pictorial 
effect of the building under notice, we admit it fully. 
It is an imposing and unvulgar structure; but, in an 
edifice of such magnitude and national importance, 
we have a right to expect, not only what is “ telling.’ z 
but what tells correctly. 

We turn to another educational building, widely 
distinct from the last, viz., The City of London Orphan 
School, Brixton, by Mr. Bunning. It is, for the most 
part, of unassuming simplicity, deriving its archite: 
tural character from its Italian details; but it has a 
singular exception to commonplace routine in the 
great semicircular window which “ bridges over” the 
central porch. Had we possessed the imagination to 





carelessness. 


conceive such a thing, we doubt whether we should 
have had the courage to carry it out; and, as it is, 


we rather admit it, as implying (we know not how 
truly) some great internal “advantage, than as a 
feature of satisfactory external effect. Here, again, 
we have to take exception to the carrying up the top 
range of windows into the frieze of the building. 
There can be no majesty without the elevation of th 
whole entablature of a building clear above the 
of the upper windows. The frieze of a Greek or 
Italian structure is as the forehead to the human face; 
and we appeal to the reader, whether the example now 
before him does not suggest the idea of a hat pulled 
over the brow and down to the eyes of the wearer ? 
(see Builder, Vol. X11. p. 211.) * 

We observe with pleasure that a new publication, 
having for its object the advancement of architecture, 
| is about to be issued by Messrs. Greig and Son, Edin 
| burgh. It is to be called “* The Building Chronicle,’ 


tops 


and are now being, erected; but they are happy ac- | and the first number is announced for the 10th of May. 





only hopeful indications, not yet 


tion of 


| composition, but having his old peculiarity of 











ART AND ARTISTS. 


OLD WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 
AMONG the principal attractions of the Exhibition of 


this Society are two large pictures by Carl Haag, 
painted for her Majesty and Prince Albert. The 
ascent of Loch-na-gar by the royal family, mounted 

von Highlanc a and attended by gillies, is the 
subject of one of these pieces, has afforded the 
painter the materials for a very spirited and pictu- 
resque group. It is painted with great force of 
colouring; but yields, perhaps, in boldness of effect 
to the companion piece, which represents the bring- 
ing home of the stags to the door of Balmoral Castle 
for the royal inspection. The affair taking place by 


torchlight, gives scope for some 
und shade, and is quite a 
Turkish Water C 
that reminds one 
hadow ; and 


fine effects of light 
masterpiece in its 1 
arrier,” by John Gilbert, is 

of Rembrandt, with i i 
of sl ‘The Drug Bazaar, Constantin 
is an interior in the same school, in 
force has been attained. These 
upon anything we have seen | 


which remar 





works are an adv 


of Mr. Gilbert’s 











, 
in point of pictorial effect. Broadly contrasted in style 
are the drawings of Mr. J. F. Lewis,which are remark- 
ible for clearness of outline and minute finish The 
‘Roman Peasants at the entrance of a Shrin are 
laboured to a degree almost painful—n« tail is 
omitted ; and in the two dr: at « igs of “ Bedouins and 
Camels in the Desert,” the same laboriousness of finish 
is visible. The « ot ape give ol idea of 





ill rigidi 


has yee cul 


wood, De Gee 8 f outline; 
ed under 


ptian ar 


being made of 
but the eye of the 





unter 


the skies beneath which the old Egyy sprung 
up, and we trace its effects in his works. The te int 
tator will do well to examine closely the distant 








ures in these pictures, all defined with 

What an antithesis are these dr 

favourite productions of the genuine | 
ie of David ¢ , for instance, 

in be seen that deserves the name of 

everything depends upon the effect of vagui 


fig 


ness. 








dowy n . William Callow combines 
sider principles. Hi 
vell ind street vi 
ilso fine effect George Frip] 
whose feeling es not interfe 


reneral breadth of his masses. John 





E. Duncan also combine the same qualiti 
has a number of excellent drawings, it 
groups of figures and the landscape 
* —_ ly well treated 





* Diffider 

* Litth 
nature. 

fe 


. Hunt’s bashful girl, 
ugh hardly equal to the 
last year, is a charming study of 
quis site little figure breathes the 





same 












which is inspired by Mr. Hunt’s | | — 
health, happiness, freshness. Ther« ething more 
than mere painting in these works—the very spirit of 
nature is penetrated and reproduced. Childl ind 
spring flowers are kindred subjects—this the painter 
has felt—and this it is which gives a charm to these 


works far beyond that found in the same subjects as 
ordinarily treated. 


Mr. F. Taylor, Mr. J. J. Jenkins, and Mr. Oakley 
pursue their accustomed lines, with little variation 
that admits of description. The! first deals i sage 


scenes of hunting or village an as they may be 
supposed to have apy indred years ago, 
a picturesque costume being the | hear staple. The 


second has a love for sentiment al or playful vic 





ypeared som 


ws of 





life, and paints children prettily, though a little too 
much after preconceived models. The third is an 
amateur of the gipsy tribe, and has become a master 
of their tawny physiognomies. F. W. Topham has 
taken the Spanish gipsies as the subject of his repre- 
sentations. Mr. T. M. Richardson has several large 
views, in which the grander features of nature are 
treated with great boldness, and with a richness of 
colour peculiar to him. 

Mr. V. Bartholomew contributes some of his ex- 
quisite groups of flowers, and Mrs. Margetts of fruits. 

Of cliffs, shores, shipping, rivers, woods, and all 


the varieties of lands ape, we have the usual quantum 
from the indefatigable brush of Copley Fielding. 
Bentley, Branwhite, W. C. Smith, and S. P. Jackson 


have a number of excellent works, to be looked at 
rather than described. The exhibiti is vhole 
is not less interesting than usual; and, as usual, a 
very large proportion of the pictures had the magi 
word “sold” stuck in the corner before the termina- 


tion of the first day of opening. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Tue private view took place on Friday, but the 
rooms were not so crowded with visitors as some 
former occasions. War seems to have thrown its 


even over the hallowed regions of art. 
ttempt criticism as yet—we can 
information, indicate its more 


deadly blight 
Of course, we cannot a 


only, as a matter of 


important features. Sir E. Landseer hasan ished 
picture of the “Queen and Royal Family returning 
from a day’s sporting;” but, like all es ona 
prescribed subject, it is somewhat stiff. Maclise 


* Marriage of an Irish 
lerfi il as a 
* wax- 


painting, the 
crowded with figures, won 


exhibits a huge 
Chieftain,” 





THE CRITIC, 


[May 1, 





Cones surpasses hir nself i in many 
The Passing Cloud” is a wondrous 
piece of atmosphere. Webster has several small sub- 
jects, children, of course ; and Cope, too, gives us 
some four or five delightful bits of nursery life, remin- 
iscences of his own children Ward’s * Duke of 
Argyle before his Execution ” is, perhaps, one of the 
best, if not the best, picture in the present Exhibition. 
Another attr active one is a sea-shore scene, by Frith, 
a group admirably composed and exquisitely finished. 
Cc. Stanfield has contributed largely. There is one 
Danby, but not quite himself. “When the sun is up 
so high it is not so dark. This picture is not true to 
nature. The general impression made by the whole 
exhibition, from the necessarily hasty view taken of 
it, is that it is better than usual; there are not more 
great pic perhaps, but there are fewer inferior 
ones. A more minute inspection and criticism will, 

however, be made of them at leisure. 


dollishness.” 
landscapes—“* 





tures 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. GLADSTONE has just expended 20002. in pur- 
chasing some fresh pictures for the nation. ——The cast 


by Baron Marochetti has been removed from the site in 
Palace-y ard. Sir Charles Barry objected to the statue 
being there placed.——Mr. Roebuck, M.P., in a letter 
to one of his constituents, reports that he has seen the 
statue of Ebenezer Elliott, which only awaits a few 
finishing touches at the hands of the sculptor, and 
that it bears all the appearance of a good likeness, : 
is easy aiid natural in character and position——-The 








Rev. H. Pearson, vicar of Norton, near Sheffield, has 
completed the erection of a monument in that village 
to the memory of one of its most illustrious sons, Sir 
Francis Chantrey. The monument is an of | 
Cornwall granite, surmounting a base the same 
material. 
_ 
‘al ral 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Rosstni’s Matilda di Sabran is the first novelty which 


has been produced at the Royal Italian Opera. It is 
light, flowing, Rossini-ish, and only not original 


because th 
course, of all pe 


» composer copies from himself—which, of 
‘rsons in the world, he had the best 


right to do. He is said to have written this opera in 
ten days; it is, in fact, a splendid bagatelle, the 
libretto being very poor stuff, and the second act 
utterly incomprehensible. Signor Lucchesi does his 
best to give effect to the character of Corradino, a 
feudal baron of savage manners, and a professed 











woman-hater, but who is attired in the most elegant 
costume of the operatic hero, and outwardly seems 
a very carpet knight. His temper, however, may be 
judged of by the inseription on the gate of his castle, 
‘“‘ writ in choice Italian :” 

A chi entra non chiam 

Sara il cranio tracassat 


Signor Surini personates Girardo, the gacler of the 
castle, a looking individual, but who proves to 
be at heart a much more genial person than his lord. 
Aliprando (Signor Tagliatico) unites the « 
“physician and confidant” to Corradino 
propriate conjunction for one who has to m 
mind diseased. Isidoro (Signor Ron 
Italian variety of ‘the wandering minstrel,’ 

asions hardly less fun than Mr. Robson’s fi 
Baggs. It is a rich piece of acting; but th« 
would hardly sueceed in hands less able tl 


ru le 











a very ap- 


ister toa 





nd oc- 
nous Jem 
character 


ian those of 


















Ronconi, whose volatile nature seems to revel in the 
absurdity of the part. The heroine of the piece, 
Matilds di Sabran (Mile. Bosio) has for her mis ito 
mrocan n-tnlbstcerh Spey hshe még anages to ac con h, 
with a narrow escape from drowning. Edoardo (Mile. 
Marai) is a captive youth, with nothin; pore Senet 
to do; but this young lady sustains her part well in 
the jumble of trios, duets, sestetts, and septetts, 
which succeed one another throughout the piece. Her 
voice wants fulness and roundness; but her intona- 
tion is true, and she executes the passages with 
facility. If the success of this revival be not very de- 
cided, at any rate it is better to sit out three or four 
hours of Rossini than the same number of Verdi 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Dr. Wycpr’s music from “ Paradise Lost” will be 
performed at the next concert of the New Philharmonic 
Society ; at which also Herr Wagner's overture to 
fannhiiuser” will be performed.——Mr. Charles 
James Mathews, the lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, 
has been adjudicated a bankrupt. Mr. ©. E. 
Horsley announces for his concert, early in June, a 
secular composition, the words of which taken 





from Milton’s ** Comus. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


A work of fiction on Conventual Institutions, en- 
titled ‘“ Quickeands on Foreign Shores,” is nearly 
ready for publication. 





It is written by a member of 





haracter of | 
| 


oni) is an | 





| the piteniiie of the Archbishop of Dublin, and has been 
| revised by his Grace, and consequently may be pre- 
sumed to convey Dr. W hately’s matured opinions on 
a subject becoming every day more important to | 
English Protestants, on account of its influence on 
their daughters and sisters. (Blackader and Co.) 
It is said by the booksellers of St. Mungo, that the 
sale of Alexander Smith's “ Life-Drama” has ceased 
since Blackwood’s criticism appeared. There is a 
talk of two Protestant journals being established in 
Glasgow—one called the Standard and the other the 
Rock. The sixth and last volume of Mr. Bancroft’s 
‘History of the American Revolution” is about to 
appear.——A new work by Mrs. Stowe is in the press, 
the title of which describes the subject—‘ Sunny 
Memoirs of Foreign Lands.” The work is to be illus- 
trated. Sir David Brewster is preparing a reply 
to the ** Plurality of Worlds,” entitled **‘ More Worlds 
than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope 
of the Christian.” Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, the 
purchaser of the Faussett collection of Saxon antiqui- 
ties from the Kentish tumuli, has resolved to publish 
a handsome quarto volume of the manuscript accounts 
of the opening of the burrows, and of the discoveries 
made in them, to be edited, with copious foot-notes, 
by Mr. C. Roach Smith. 

A design is about to be carried ipto effect by the 
friends of the late Judge Talfourd, to institute a Tal- 
fourd scholarship in one or both of the great national 
universities. ——At the last meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Founder’s Medal was pre- 
sented to Admiral Smyth, for his able work on the 
Mediterranean Sea. According to the Falkirk 
Herald, both the admirals of the British fleets which 
have gone to assist the Turks must be numbered 
amoung the ‘buirns” of that ancient town. Admiral 
Napier was born at Merchiston-hall, which is within 
the bounds of the burgh; while Admiral Dundas, | 
although born in Calcutta, was the son of Dr. Deans, 
who, for some time a medical practitioner in Falkirk, 
married Janet, daughter and fifth child of Thomas 
Dundas, Esq., of Fingask and Carron Hall. Many 
think it strange that the 7imes should have let two 
days pass before noticing the death of Professor 
Wilson. It is no less strange that the only notice of 
the man which the leading journal offered should be | 
an extract from an old letter of Sir Walter Scott. It is 
1 known that the Times keeps a set of pigeon- 
hol 3 full of obituary notices of the remarkable men 
living, ready for use at any moment. How has so 
great a man as Christopher North escaped this 
honour ? 

Mr. Rowland Hill has been appointed Secretary to | 
the Post-office, on Colonel Maberly’s removal to the 
Audit-oflice. —— The Queen will open the Crystal 
Palace on the 27th inst. The Earl of Rosse, as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, has fixed on Saturday 
evenings, May 6 and 20, and June 3 and 10, for the 
recept ion of the Fellows of the Society. ——On the 
18th ult. Professor Blackie gave his concluding ad- 
at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. 
He was not so lively as usual, but he displayed 
greater power of thought than usual. The most able 
part of the lecture was devoted to a consideration of 
Ruskin’s views of the connection between religion and 
































dress 














| art. He adopted the view that Mr. Ruskin is the 
apostle and missionary of art rather than its p'iilo- 
sopher and critic.—comparing Mr. Ruskin in the | 

lern Ath to St. Paul in the Ancient. While 
his refutation was on the whole successful, Blackie 
overlooked the most pungent argument of all—the 


| arge 


} tinctly as 


| the sea; 





| of bone-mills. 
| has electec 
in the room of 


ad hominem; Mr. Ruskin 
rted in ‘*The Stones of Venice ” 
a truly and entirely religivuus man 
straw for art.——In a series of lectures 
delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Glasgow, 


entum having dis- 
that he 
never met with 
who cared a 


on the heroes of the English Commonwealth, Mr. 

Patrick Edward Dove said he regarded Milton and | 
Bunyan as the two greatest of uninspired writers. | 
Phe one had produc ‘ Paradise Lost” and the other | 
the trie ‘* Paradise Regained.” He said it was Hamp- | 
den who established in the English mind the idea of 

liberty ; Cromwell established in the English mind | 


the idea of toleration; Blake establish 
lish mind the idea that Britain must be master on 
and Milton established in the English mind 
idea of the liberty of the press. This was the 
rk of these four men—all Puritans—the 
fathers of British liberty.—-The antiquaries of Fal- 
I into a tremendous state of excitement 


kirk were put 
the other day by the discovery of the skeleton of 


d in the Eng- 


the 
spec ial we 








some monster of a bygone age on Arnot-hill, near the 
line of the old Roman wall. After much learning 


and time had been spent in order to ascertain the pre- 
ise genus to which the animal belonged, an ofticious 
E sdie Ochiltree stey pped in and proved that the bones 
were, without doubt, those of an old horse which had | 
been buried there by a veteran ragman before the age | 
The Acade my of Sciences at Paris 
Dirichlit, of Berlin, a foreign member, 
the late Leopold de Buch. He ob- 
tained 41 votes out of 51. The names of Airy, Hers- 
chel, Murchison, Owen, Liebig, Struve, and some 
other eminent men, were put forward for the election 
in conjunction with that of the fortunate candidate. 
The Academy has chosen M. Regnault as Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the room of M. Roux, the late eminent sur- 
geon. He obtained 28 votes; his competitor was M. 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, who received 24 votes. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUBS.* 

| THe constitution of these associations appears to vary 
in some particulars, dependent probably on the num- 
ber of individuals willing to join such a society, or, 
still more likely, on the number of members who are 
scientific men, and not merely admirers or 
patrons of science. The presence of well-educated 
men at the meetings, even though they may not 
be able to contribute materially to the stock of know 
ledge within the province of the society, has yet 
influence, and tends to soften down 
stern and rigid technicalities. Care, however, should 
be taken that the association be not rendered incon- 
veniently numerous (which may happen); and it must 
be added that, if the majority be not men of scien 
in the strict and proper sense of the term, it can 
scarcely be hoped that the club will lead to further 
results than a few pleasant excursions in the summer 
months. 

The principal regulations in those clubs with whicli 
we are acquainted seem to be, that a certain number 
of field meetings, usually three, shall be held during 
summer. <A different place of rendezvous is 
selected on each occasion, so that the various districts 
of the county may all in due time receive their proper 
share of attention: the members in many instances 
taking breakfast together at a neighbouring inn, but 
invariably (for what can be done in England withou 

it ?) closing the proceedings by a social “and comfort- 

In the interval between these very im- 
portant parts of the day’s work, the members usually 

divide into groups of geologis sts, botanists, and ento- 
mologists, and ramble over the most interesting 
localities, each department being under the guidance 
of some one among them who is especially versed 
Papers, previously 
prepared, are read after dinner by such of the mem- 
bers as have made observations worthy of record ; and 


really 





| of course discussions upon them, and on other matters 


of interest, frequently take place. 

The members are generally admitted by ballot ; and 
in one instance a proposal that ladies should be ad- 
mitted to one of the field meetings was negatived, fi 
a reason that cannot but be regarded as a high com- 
pliment. It was urged, and not without reason, that 
in the presence of these * animated flowers” it would bi 
impossible to devote attention to the wil plants of the 
hedge-row, or the hill-side. A moderate rate of subscrip- 
tion is arranged for the purpose of defraying the neces- 

sary expenses, and there i is a power reserve din the rules 
of appointing “* by-days” of meeting when required. 
In one Naturalists’ Club—possibly in more—monthly 
meetings are held throughout the winter, on which 
occasions lectures are delivered to the members and 
their friends, ‘‘ for the purpose of promoting the love 
of science and the observation of natural objects.’ 
So far as we are aware, these meetings have hitherto 
proved extremely interesting, and we should be sorry 
to say a word against an arrangement of the kind 
wherever it is practicable, or has been found to answer. 
At the same time, we feel it right to add that in our 
opinion the design is more akin to what was stated in 
our last paper to be that of Literary and Philoso 
phical Institutions, than of societies like these; 
namely, the diffusion among a nonscientific class of 
rather than an investigation 
and comparison of observations by men who are well 
versed in natural history. By all means would we 
desire that the members of every Naturalists’ Club 
when their time and opportunities permit, should 
also connected with these local institutions, and there 
contribute towards the instruction and improvement 
of society, in whatever way they can, whether * 
lectures, experiments, or exhibitions of interesting 
objects in their particular department; but we are 
inclined to fear, that if Naturalists’ Clubs in general 
adopt an arrangement of this kind, and if there should 
be any want or decline of success in this branch of 
their plan, the consequence would be a depressing and 
deterring influence on the more legitimate, and to the 
scientific world at large more important, obj cts of the 
society. If we were disposed to enter upon all the 
possible difficulties attending such a scheme, we 
should urge the improbe ability that persons would 
travel from distant parts of the county to attend thé 
lectures, except as a matter of novelty, any more than 
they now do to be present at similar demonstrations 
under the auspices of a ‘Philosophical Institute 
and we might further suggest that if the iter 8 
were arranged for the interest and instruction of non- 
members, they would be of comparatively little value 
to those belonging to the club, and who, we imagine, 
would have to defray the expenses attending them. 

Among the societies at present in existence is one 
in Gloucestershire, now of some years’ standing, 
denominated the ‘Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club.” 
Two years ago a similar association was formed in the 
neighbouring county of Hereford, under the appella- 
tion of the ‘* Woolhope Club;” and in Worcester 
shire there is one bearing the name of the county, 
and another called the “Malvern Club.” Several 
names of more than provincial celebrity may be found 
among their members; and Sir R. I. Murchison, and 
the late lamented H. E. Strickland, attended several 








* See a Paper in the Crrric of April 1. 
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meetings as honorary members, and took an active his place supplied by a pedantic old greybeard, who has | 
and important part in the proceedings of the day. no higher aim than to rekindle once more the passions 


One of the most interesting meetings of which we | of his youth. Me phistophe les. admirably acted by Mr. 
have seen an account was held in June last vear, | Kean, is also much softened, and the bitter sarcasms 
when the Cotteswold, Woolhope, and Malvern Clubs : 
met together at Eastnor, near Malvern, thus uniting | and positively good-natured raillery. Satan, as altered 
the three counties in the world of science, as they { to suit the taste of the Princess’s, is no longer the 
nave long been associated with each other in the well; | rebellious on of Goethe, but really a very gentle- 

| 
| 


known Musical Festivals.* At this meeting it was | manly fellow, with the hoof carefully hid in patent 
proposed that the three clubs should join in preparing | Wellingtons, and the brimstone entirely lost in 
a chart of the Flora of the district, and a committee, | patchouli. Margaret is the only character in which 
consisting of one member from each, was appointed to | the author has been strictly followed, and Miss 
carry the suggestion into effect. This “looks like | Leclercq fills the part with all the tenderness and 
business ;” we can see that they are in earnest, and | melancholy which has rendered the original so im- 
we are aware that the qualifications of this committee | mortal a memorial of female sorrow. The piece is 
are such, that a very satisfactory result may be | put on thestagein astyle of splendour which must 
anticipated from their joint labours. We shall return | astonish even a habituc of the Princess's. As a pic- 
to this subject at an early opportunity. | ture of old German life and costume, it is perfect. We 
The names of places where some recent meetings | have seldom seen a more artistic and striking super- 
have been held recall many associations to the geolo- | natural tableau, than the last scene, in which J/ar- 
gical observer :—for instance, Malvern, Woolhope, | garet is represented as ascending to the regions of bliss 
Avmestrey, Bredon, Purton, and Leintwardine, can- | borne by angels, while the old cathedral gradually 
not but be familiar to every one; and we think that | recedes from the fore-ground. The mechanical arrange- 
these districts would supply materials for a memoir | ments are well managed, and there are none of those 
by a second committee similarly composed. unangelic appendixes to the angels, which too often 
“There are many wants at present much felt in the | mar the effect of these scenes. How they are kept up 
scientific world that might be gradually supplied by | in the air is a puzzle. So long as Mr. Kean conti- 
qssociations of this kind, at a cost that would be | nues to make his theatre a temple of art, cultivating 
scarcely a matter of difficulty when spread among all | whatever is tasteful, true, and good, and banishing 
the members. We should be glad to see progress | all the improprieties and vices, he will probably con- 
made throughout the country in the preparation of tinue to earn the abuse of some of the discontented 
county natural histories —including meteorology, | scribblers whose laxities he will not countenance; but 
geology, zoology, and botany—incorporating the ob- he will deserve, and will certainly secure, the steady 
servations of all the resident naturalists. Unless, | and increasing support of the public, and of the more 
however, means are adopted in every case to preserve | tespectable portion of the press. 
areport of the more important proceedings, in a form Buckstone has resumed his travels at the Hay- 
at once convenient for reference, and accessible to | MARKET, and has started with Mr. Planché upon 
every one, the greatest services which naturalists’ | a Voyage round the Globe—in Leicester-square. The 
clubs might render to science would be lost. | piece is another happy attempt of Mr. Planché’s to 
Wherever the observations of the different members | blend the badinage of the Vaudeville with the allegory 
tend to advance the natural sciences beyond their pre- | of the Elizabethan Masque, and abounds in racy and 
sent limits, and so become worthy of general atten- | sparkling dialogue. Under the semblance of a dream 
tion, and wherever some new plan of investigation has | on the staircase of Mr. Wyld’s Globe, Mr. Buckstone 
been adopted that promises to work well, it is particu- | and his audience visit the various exhibitions and 
larly desirable that some organised system, some recog- | entertainments of the Metropolis, each in their turn 
nised medium of communication, should be available, | affording occasion for a perfect hurricane of puns, the 
by which the members of each club should be made | like whereof has not been heard since the lessee of the 
aware of what is done by the rest; so that, if our | Haymarket ascended Olympus with the same con- 
wish were accomplished—as we hope it will be in due | genial companion. 
time—each county should have its own society, and The Lyceum bill of fare for Easter has but 
every naturalist in the kingdom put in possession of I 


nove Ity—a prove rbe from the French with the title of 
the latest results of inquiry. Give a Dog anill Name—the old Decameronic tale 
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—— — = | wife—much too Frenc 
| of course everything fir 
brilliant, and effective. 

The revival of The Happiest Day of my Life, an old 
Listonian piece, at the Otympic, has given Mr 
Robson a new triumph. The plot turns upon the 
_ = mishaps of a bridegroom, (who has determined that 


| his wedding-day shall be the st of his life), not 
DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. , 


the least of which of bigamy pre- 
ferred immediately after the ce Mr. 

RoyAt Opera, Drury-LANe.—Norma. téte-a-téte with the audience, in which he 

Her MAJesty’s THEATRE. whether it is possible for a man to have 

Piincess’s.— Faust. three children without knowi 

Haymanket.—Mr. Buckstone’s Voyage. and ludicrous decision in the n¢ 

Lyceum.—Give a Dog an Ill Name. bit of humour. 

OLYMPI( .—Happiest Day of my Life. 

Ape_put —Overland Journey to Constantinople, 






norality, although 
] but smart, 





Now that Ferns are so much in favour, a little book 
upon our table, entitled A Plain and Easy Account of | 
the British Ferns, will be very acceptable to many of 
our readers, 
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Sr. James’s.—French Plays. which nothing is x-winded but the title—Ty/ 
Mapame Tussaup’s ExuIBITION. Overland Journey to Constantinople, rlaken by 
/ / 
| wt PD as R s ae nf 6 
Tr new “ Royal Opera” company have opened the | ord Bateman, with wteresting t of the fau 


i 


campaign at Old Drury with a vast deal of spirit and | Sophia. The incidents of the 
promise ; and the great musical problem, whether first- | followed. With charming Miss 
rate Italian and German Opera can exist in London | Bateman, and a ferocious Tur 
at Italian and German prices, seems now for the first Bedford, the piece 
time to be in a way of being fairly solved. The | The St. Jamus’s Turarre is to be opened for the 
directors promise well in the prospectus, and, after | performance of French Plays, on the Ist of May, 
appealing to the successes of Jullien and Hullah as | under the management of M. Lafont. Mlles. Luther 
proofs of the increasing classicality of public taste, pro- | and Fix, and MM. Hoffman, Bardon, Ferville, and | 
pose to give us a hundred nights of alternate German | Regnier are among the frow It is stated that the 
and Italian, at a rate which will open it to all. We | first character in which Mlle. Rachel will appear in 
wish them every success, and, after recent events, | Paris is that of Médée, in a tragedy of that name by | 
cannot be surprised at anything which may happen | M. Legouvé. Report speaks very highly of it. | 
at Drury-lane, but, by the bdton of Costa! it is a Madame Tussaud’s highly popular exhibition was 
hazardous venture, this opera for the million. Upon | yisited by thousands of sight-se week. Of] 
the ole, the Norma selected for the inauguration is | the various med to occupy the | 
very respectably got up. Madame Caradori has fully | chief attention of the may in 
sustained the laurels she obtained last season at Edin- | the groups of her Majesty and her youthful family, | 
burgh. Her soprano is fine, and her acting impetuous | and_ his Majesty the Emperor of the French and | 
and fervid. Mlle. Sedlatzek makes a charming | his imperial consort; much curiosity was also ex- | 
Adalyisa. We have rarely seen one 80 young so ma- | hibited by the visitors to view the group consisting of | 
tured in the impersonation. the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan of Constanti- | 
At the HAYMARKET establishment, Persiani, Rubini, | nople. These and many others appeared to be highly 
Basio, Lablache, Tamburini, and the inimitable sntert sting to the crowds of visitors throughout the | 
Ronconi, have been producing Rossini’s Matilda di | day. 
Sabre and the Elisir d Amore of Donizetti. Are nm 
We never to have L) Etoile du Nord? 
That most enterprising of managers, Mr. Charles 
Kean, has made another magnificent hit at the Prrn- | 
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CEss’s, and outdone Sardanapalus by an Anglo-French 
version of /aust—Faust, indeed, with Goethe exten- 
sively diluted and Gallicised, but still a fine conception | 
of the grand old popular legend. The doctor himself, | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—Under the heading of the “ Literary World: 
its Sayings and Doings,” in the issue of the 15th ult., 
may be found the following remark: ‘“ It is well 
known there are universities on the Continent where | 


With his philosophical principles of action, is absent, and 





* A similar congress has been appointed te take place 
daring the present season 


and biting irony of the original merge into innocent | 


of a husband allowing his friend to make love to his | 


—<=<==-s 





peer 


degrees are a regular source of income. It was for- 
merly so in Scotland. . . In Scotland the practice 
has long been discontinued.” Would for the honour 
of letters that it were so! The University of Aber- 
deen, to its disgrace, still gets * rich by d grees.” 
The degree of LL.D., for instance, though not nomi- 
nally, is indeed virtually sold. It needs but the re- 
commendation of two M.A.’s of Aberdeen, fortified by 
substantial evidence of ability to pay 40/., and the 
Senatus, sympathising with the growing wants of the 
age, kindly confers the diploma of LL.D. on the 
applicant, provided he be—a man of letters ? Oh no !— 
simply an M.A. of Aberdeen. And what is an M.A. 
of Aberdeen in eight cases out of ten, for there are 
some honourable exceptions? A man who knows 
“Jittle Latin and less Greek ;” whose accentuation of 
many words would induce the belief that he was never 
familiar with English poetry ; whose pronunciation of 
the glorious English language, which he with great 
assumption deems his vernacular, shocks the ear; 
and, in fine, whose general acquirements are surpassed 
by the head boy of any high school. The examiners 
of that university are extremely lax, and the age at 
which individuals are allowed to enter on their col- 
legiate studies absurd. Do, Sir, for the sake of edu- 
cation, inquire into this matter, and direct the grave 
attention of the public in its behest. ' 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


GEORGE SPENCE. 
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ADAMS (HENRY GARDINER), Author and Editor 
Rochester, Kent. Born at Deal, Kent, 1813. Author of 

fhe Ocean Queen and other Poems. 1836. Sherwood 
and Co 

The Departure of the Israelites: a Poem. 1837. Sher- 
wood and Co. 

The Kentish Coronal (edited). 1841. Simpkin 

The Peace Reading Book (edited) 1844. Gilpin 

Flowers: their Moral, Language, and Poetry 1845, 
H. G. Clarke. 

A Story of the Seasons. 1848. Johnston. 

Peace Lyrics. 1850. Gilpin. 

Oriental Language and Text Book of Flowers. 1550 
Dean and Son. 

Sabbath Souvenir. 1851. Green. 

Favourite Song Birds. 1851. Orr and Co. 

Family Pastime (edited). 1851. Houlston and Stonema 






Lays of the Late Hour System, Early Closing Association 
1853. 

Cage and Chamber Birds, by Bechstein, Sweet, and others 
(edited). 1853. H. G. Bohn. 





Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations (edited). 1853. Groom- 
bridge and Son. 
Cyclopedia of Sacred Poetical Quotations (edited 1854 


Groom ridge and Sons. 
Nests and Exvgs of Familiar British Birds. 
bridge and Sons, 
Beautiful Butterflies (British). 


Sons. 


1854. Groom- 


1854. Groombrid 
Cage and Singing Birds. 1854. Routledge 
God's Image in Ebony. 1854. Purtii ‘ge 
Edited Peace Advocate, 1848, 1849, 1850; @ 

Palace, and Crystal Palace Almanack, 1852, 1853 

Readings for Rail, &c 
Contributed to Churchman’s Monthly, Englis 

Tait's, London and Edinburgh, Sharpe's, and Drawing Room 

Magazines Ward's and Dearden's ; 

Chambers’s, Cook's, People’s, and Howitt's Journa 

Pages Arche yical Journ 














structor, 


Pleasant 


| Family Friend, Herald of Peace, &c. &c. 


(JOHN YONGE) Author 





AKERMAN y ft 
Society of Antiquaries, residing in Som ~ 5 
June 12, 1806, in London ; but of an old Wilts fimily of 
yeomen, settled at Blunsdon, where they have resided, with- 
out interruption. from the time of Henry VII 17 family 
were tenants of the Abbesses of Wilton time 


from the 
of Richard L, as may be seen by a rent-roll preserved in the 
Chapter-house at Westminster. For so. e tine Secretary cf 
the Greenwich Railway Company, and afterwards Manager 
of the Greenwich Railway for the Dover Company. Author 
of the following untiquarian works: 
A Numismatic Manual; or, Guide to the Study of Gre 
Roman, and English Coins, » Lon 
A Numismatic Manual. &vo yndon: 184i 
A Descriptive Catalogue of rare and unedited Reman 
Coins, from the earliest period to the extinction of t} 
Empire under Constantinus Paleologos. 2 
London: 1834 
Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquily 
Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon Period 
trated, 15s. 
Remains of Pagan Saxondom, principal y from Tumi 
England 4:0. now publishing in purts, 2 l 























Direciions fur the Preservation of s 
especially tho-e of the Three First P: 16 
Coins of the Romans relating to Brite 1 and 


Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the 

New Testament. 8vo. 5s. 
List of Tokens issued by Wiltshire Tradesmen, in the 
Seventeenth Century, 8vo. plates, Is. 6d. 

Tradesmen's Tokens struck in London and its Vici 
from 1648 to 1671, described from the originals in the 
British Museum, &c. 8vo. plates, 15s 

Introduction to the Sindy of Ancient an’ Modern Coins 
Feap. $vo. with wood engravings, 6s. 6 

Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, Geographically 
Arranged and Descrived, containing Hispania, Gallia, 
Britannia. 8vo. engravings, 18s. 

A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in 
Wiltshive. 12mo. 3s. 

Works of Fiction:— 

Spring Tide; or, the Angler and his 
London. 
Legends of Old London. 1!2mo, 





Friends. 12mo 


London: 1853, 
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Wiltshire Tales, illustrative of the Manners, Customs 
Dialect of that and adjoining Counties. 12mo. 2s. 6: 
Editor of the Numismatic Chronicle; of which there 
eighteen volumes. 
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JAMES), Author, Forester at Arnithon, Mid 
Born at Cupar in Fife, 1811. Author of 

First Edition published in 1847, and second 
1851. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 


BROWN 
Lothian 

The Forester. 
edition i 
Lond rice 21s 

Contributed to the Quarterly Journal of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, 











CHESHIRE (EDWARD), Author, 5, Lower Belgrave- 
street. Born at Birt gham, 1821. Author of. 
Results of Census. Oct. 1851. Price 1s. Parker and 
Son. | 


Journal of Statistical Society, 
of A ctuart S. 


Atheneum, 


Contributed to 
and Journal of the Institute 


Assurance Magazine, 


CORNISH (SAMUEL), author and bookseller. Born in 1796 
at Hill Farm, Devon, a few miles from Exeter. Married in 
1818, Mary Kerslake, a lady of classical taste, and who 0% 
duced in 1845 a work of valued ae arian research. 
Theology and Metaphysics are the jects to which Samuel 
Cornish’s mind has been devoted, and on which he has many 
ideas, and for which he has been courted 
of the most eminent philosophers of the age. He 
anxiously awaiting the discoveries in Geology in 
verification of many of his curious theories, intending to in- 
them in some future treatise on that science. 


sult 


original 





corporate 








DARTON (MARGARET E.), Authoress, daughter of the 
late Maria Hack rd-villas, Stoke Newington 
Bc m it ( hic he l \ ress of. 

Words in Season f the Weary: an original Collection of 

Hy sand Poems. 18mo. cloth lettered, 1s.6¢d. F. and 
G. Cash. 
The Eat lits Inhabitants. Crown 8vo, cloth, lettered, 





5s. A. l, Virtue, and Co. 

Author, Architect and Surveyor; 
and Homerton, Middlesex. bo n 
Educated at Hackney 


(JAMES), 
», Bishopsgate, 
g, 10th September 1791. 


EDMESTON 
Salvador-! 
at Wappin 


Louse 








married 9th May 1823, but now a widower; five sons mn 
nine daughters. Author of 

Ode to the Memory of the Prineess Charlotte. Written 

shortly after her death. Conder. 
Poems. 1817. Conder. 
Cottage Minstrel. 1821. Written for the Home Mis- 
ry Soc iety. 
Si acred Lyrics (istand 2nd set). 1822. Holdsworth. Two 
1823. Westley. 


Jircle, Patmos, and other Poems. Goode and 
( The principal part of the last three volumes, 
republished, 1848. Nisbet, Berners- 





ons, 


street.) 


Chamber of Sickness. 1844. Religious 
Many editions. 


1845, 


Hymns for the 
Tract Society. 
Closet Hymns and Poems. 
Many editions. 
Infant Breathir 
Jack, Edinburgh. 
Contributions, in pr and 
annuals, and other periodicals, 


Religious Tract Society. 


ld’s Hymn-book. 1846. Andrew 





se to many magazines, 


poetry, 





OBITUARY. 


Fyre.—At his house in Doddington-grove, Newington, aged 
44, Mr. John R. Fyfe, a first-class member of the Times’ 
parliamentary corps. He was a native of Kirriemuir, 
Forfarshire, where he began life as a handloom weaver. 

Hotmes.—A few days since, aged 54, Mr. John Holmes, 
Assistant Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum 
under Sir Frederic Madden. He was extremely well fitted 
for the office; and his loss will be severely felt in many 
quarters. 

JamEson.—On 
Jameson, Esq., 
versity of Edinburgh. 





ult., at 21, Royal-cireus, Robert 
of Natural History in the Uni- 


the 19th 


Professor 





Tue Rennie Oprum Eater.—De Quincey, as 
he appears in his writings, is an amiable egotist, who, 
aiming constantly at being original, succeeds i in being 
quaint; who stumbles upon a paradox, and cries out 
as one who has found a new truth; who believes so 
thoroughly in the importance of everything that has 
ever happened to himself, that he is sure that every- 
one whom he has known and admired must be a very 
demi-god. The man’s simple, honest, unhostile self- 
esteem has gained him disciples. These are fortified 
in their faith by the universal reputation of his one 
little book ; and their trustful minds easily absorb his 
little paradoxes, and reflect every shade and tint of 
his dreamy reminiscences.—New Quarterly Review for 
April. 

Miss Mrrrorp.—We left the rail, and took an open 

carriage at Reading, a quaint old place, containing 
some venerable abbey ruins. ‘ Three Mile Cross,” 
the immortal “ Our Village ” of the sketches, is some 
miles from this town; but the poetess does not now 
reside there, having removed to a simple little cottage 
at Swallowfield, a mile or two away. We drove through 
‘Our Village” however, and passed her old home; 
and every field, and lane, and house, and shop, was 
familiar to my eye. The birds in the trees seemed 
singing her name over and oyer, and the wild roses 
in the hedges were breathing of her. I gazed down 
her favourite walks, 
hope that I should see her strolling under the green 
shadows with her lovely little friend Lucy, and her 
beautiful greyhound Mayflower. I looked “longingly 
over toward Aberleigh, and sighed, that she who had 
made those lovely rural scenes the "haunts of charmed 
fancy, and places of quiet delight and refreshment 
for thousands, could herself roam over them and 
rejoice in them no more. I knew when we were | 











half cheating myself with the | 


ivear Miss Mitford’s home by our encountering a 
group of her picturesque protégés, the gypsies, | 
who were lounging on the turf at the entrance 


of a lane, sunning themselves, a careless, lazy-looking 
set of vagabonds, who scarcely deigned to turn their 
faces toward us as we passed; though one dusky 
damsel fired up at us with her gleaming eyes, from 
the ambush of her black straggling locks. We were 
pained to find Miss Mitford, who has been in a feeble 
state of health for some years past, suffering from an 
attack of illness more than usually severe. Yet she 
did not look ill; her fine expressive face was lit with 
pleasant smiles, and she retained her kind sympathetic 
manner, and cheerful charming spirits to the full. 
Miss Mitford talks delightfully, with graphic 
description of places and persons, free dashes at 
character, and a rich delicious humour, which you 
relish like a dainty flavour. She has the joyous 
outgushing laugh of a child, and her kindly 
eyes flash from under her noble brow and snowy 
soft hair, with all the vivacity of girlhood. No 
complaining could have been half so touching as 
her cheerful resignation, when she was told that she 
must not go with us to drive, a pleasure to which she 
had been looking forward. Feeling that she had 
over-exerted herself in conversation, we left her for 
an hour or two, while we visited Strathfieldsaye, the 
noble country-seat of the Duke of Wellington, and 
drove through the extensive and beautiful grounds. 
The park is one of the finest in England, but the 
house is neither grand nor picturesque. It was with 
real sorrow at my heart that I parted with Miss 
Mitford that evening. The excitement of the morn- 
ing had worn off, and she looked pale and sad. 1 
grieved to leave her with only her maid and man ser- 
vant—devoted though they be—feeling that she, 
whose heart was so rich in tenderest affections, should 
have the near love and anxious care of at least a 
sister or brother ever about her steps. My lips qui- 
vered painfully under her parting kiss, though re- 
ceiving it as the benediction of one of God’s angels. 
I never shall forget the deep melodious fervour of her 
“(god bless you!” bestowed on her well-beloved 
friend Mr. F , nor her last smile cast on us both, 
as she stood in her door, looking after us as we drove 
away. Yet I was much comforted in my sadness by 
the thought, that ever, while England boasts a pure 





literature, and a virtuous people, while her quiet 
country lanes stretch out their lovely vistas of 
greenery, while her hawthorn hedges blossom through 
the pleasant land, will the name of Mary Russell 


Mitford be cherished and revered.—Grace Greenwood’s 
Haps and Mishaps. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams and Co.'s Natural History for T for Travellers, es 8vo. 12s, el. 











| Ahr ) Practical Dutch Grammar, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Alison's History of Europe, people's edition, Vol Vier 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Angelo; a Romance of Modern Rome, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, bds 
Aubrey, by the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” 3 vols. 31s, 6d, cl. 





Bainbrigge’ s (W. H.) Early Education, fep. 8vo. 1 

Jakewell’s (F. Be ) Philosophical Conversations, reduced to 3s. 6d. 
Bantield's (T. C.) Statistical Companion for 1854, 12mo. 6s. el. 
Barker's (W. Pe M. I.) Three Days of Wensleydale, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Barrett's (Rey. A.) Ministry and Polity of Christian Church, 5s. 


Bell's English Poets: Dryden, Vol. U1. fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Bib, Class. : Herodotus, with Commentary by Blakesley, 2 vols. 32s. 
Bohn's Brit, Class.: Addison's Works, Vol. IIL. The Spectator, 3s. 6d. 


Catullus and Tibullus, Poems of, trans. 5s. cl. 
Bohn’s Eccles. Lib. : Theodoret and og s History of Church, 5s 
Bohn's Stand. Lib.: Locke's Works, Vol. I. Philosophical, 3s, 6d. 
Bookbinding, Finis shing made Easy, Mast 4to. 5s. swd. 

Boyle's Court Guide, 8809 1854, 18mo. 5s. bd 
Buchan's Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader, 12mo. 


3ohn’s Class. Lib. : 








3s. bd. 


Bungener's (L. F.) P. riest and the Huguenot, fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. bds. 
vols. fep. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
18imo. 





Bungener’s Julian; or, the Close of an E 

Burgess's (Rev. H.) The Power of Personal Godliness, 

. ambridge University Calendar, 1854, 2 6s. 6d. +9 
ampbell’s (Lady) Cabin by the Wayside, 

Candlish's Examination of Maurice's Theologic E 

Cassell’s Natural History, Feathered Tribes, imp 8vo. 

Cecil's (Rev. R.) Remains, by Pratt, fe. 8v cL 

City Scenes, or a Peep into London, sq. reduced to 2s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

 ¢, omper's Distinctive Teaching of the British Churches, 4s. 6d. cl, 

Copleston's Remains, with Introduction, by Dr. Whately, 10s. 6d. 

Dajtons (The), by Charles Lever, 2 vols. 8vo. reduced to 14s. cloth. 

Dawn in the East, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Desanctis's (Dr.) Popery and Jesuitism at Rome, reduced to 1s. 6d, 

Euphranor, a Dialogue on Youth, fe. 8vo. reduced to ls. 6d. cL. 

Family Sunday Services, &vo. 3s. 6d. roan gilt. 

Forster's (Rev. C.) One Primeval Language, Part III. 8vo 

Fowler's (R.) Hither and Thither, 8vo. 10s. 6d. « 

Francis's (P.) Law of Charities, 12mo. &s. 6d. el. 

Gibson's (Rev. J.) Marriage Affinity Question, 8vo. 4¢. 6d. cl. 

Gibson's (Dr.) Synodus Anglicana, edited by Dr. Cardwell, 8vo. 6s. 

Gilfillan’s lst and 2nd Galleries of Literary Portraits. 1 vol. 10s. 

rdon’s Christ as made known to the Ancient Church, 2 vols. 21s 

aham's Popular Readings on the Revelation, People's Edition, 1s, 6d. 

Guthrie's War in some of its Social and Religious Aspects, ls. swd. 

Guthrie's (J. C.) First False Step, a Poem, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Handel's Messiah arranged for Organ, by Dr. Elvey, 6s 6a. cl 

Hunter on the Venereal Disease, ed. by Bamstead, royal 8vo. 15s. 

Huxtable’s (Rev. E.) Sermons, fep. 4s. 6d. cl 

Illustrated Book of Lomestic Poultry, by M 

Janes’s (R.) Hymns and Canticles, —— 

Jay (Rev. W.) Portraiture of, by Rev. T. Wallace, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Julie; or, Love and Duty, by E. F. Carlen, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Kennedy's (J.) Mount E m, 12mo. reduced to ts. cl 

Knight's (Rev. R.) Critical Commentary on the Romans, 8vo. 15s. 

Lamplighte r, fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. bds.; post 8vo. 7s. 6d. « 

Land of Promise, or my Impressions of omg eg. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

La Roche (H.) On Pneumonia, 8vo. 18s. cl. 

a s Last Days of Alexander and First Days of Nicholas, 3s. 6d. 

2P Finishing Exercises in French Conversation, 1s. 6d. sw4. 


ls. 6a. 





12s. 6d. el. 








21s. cl 








rtin Doyle, 10s. 6d, 
8vo. ls. cl. swd. 





















> Juvenile Treasury of French Conversation, - Svo. 3s. cl. 
Lingard’s (Dr.) History of England, People's Edition, Vol. I. 3s. 64. 
Lloyd's (W. W.) Homeric Design of Shield of Achilles, 5s. cl. swd. 


Li owe r's (H. M.) Sermons preached at Sidmouth, | 2mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Ludlow’s (G.) Class Reading Book, 12mo. reduced to 2s. 6d. bd. 
Macwalter’s (J. G.) Scarlet Mystery, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl 
Maddoc' ck's Observations on Me 2ntal and Nervous Disorders, 5s. 6d. 
Maude's (Hon. Mrs. F.) Montresor Abbey, a Tale, fc. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Maxwell's (J. 8.) The Czar and his People, fe. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Moon's (Rev. S.) Original] Tales and Sketches, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Morrison On Relations between Labour and Capital, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl. 
Murray's Brit. Class: Goldsmith's Works, Vols. 3 and 4, 7s. 6d. each 
Murray's Rail. Reading: Essays from the Times, 2nd series, fe. 8yo. 
4s. ; Giffard's Deeds of Naval Daring, 2nd Series, 2s. 6d. 
Nicholas the First, Life of, by E. H. Michelsen, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Norton’s Letter to Lowe on the Presidency of Madras, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Nott's (Major-Gen.) Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
| Orr's Circle of the Sciences, Vol. 1; Organic Nature, cr. 8vo, 2s. 














Parlour Lib. : 
Parsons’s (A.) Treatise on the Law of Wills, 8vo, 8s. 6d. bds. 
Phemie 
Poems, by Melant 
| Polonius, a Collec § 

Popular Educator, Vols. 3 and 4, in 1 vol. 410. 8s, 6d. el. 

Practical Mechanic’ 

Professor (The) a Novel, by E. Carlen, 

Pulman’s (G. 

Pusey's Collegiate and Professorial Teaching 

Pyramus and Thisbe, an Opera, by A. C hadwic , cr 

Quekett's (J.) Lectures on i 

Radcliffe’s (J. N.) Fiends, Ghosts, 


| 


| Residents in the country see king curates, governesses, OF 


| Cavendish-square. 


| 


| which are received from a single article 


See a more lengthened statement in the Times « any Wed ir 
} send for a Prospectus. A useful Dress Coat, ~Wages paid for 
| making, 10s. 6d. A first-class Dress Coat, 21 16s, —Wages paid for 
making, 15s,—13 and 14, Newington-causeway, and 39 and 49, Bridge- 


be found invaluable where space and comfort is at once a quest is 
consideration. By members of the military and naval professions, 
| residents in chambers, and travellers, such an article has lot ec 
desiderated. Price, complete, with best hair cushions, forming also 4 
| mattress, from 72s. WILLIAM 8. BURTON has much pleasure in 
adding it to his already unrivalled assortment of iron and bra a 





Daniel's Cardinal's Daughter : fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 


31s. Gd. cl. 


3 vols, 






“The Kinnears,” 
1. sw. 
ws, &e, sq. reduced tos. 6d. cl 


Millar, by Author of 














's Journal, Vol. 6, 4to. 4s. cl. 

3 vols. post 8vo 
Axe, post Svo. 15s. cl. 
my Disc ipline 
8vo. 5s. el. 
istology, Vol. eal 18s. cl. 
and Sprite 8, post 8vo. 4 
Rienzi, by Sir E. B, Lytton, fe. Svo. 1s, 6 
y : Ainsworth's Lancashire Witches, fe. 8v 
Rail. Reading: Jack and the Tanner of Wymondham, 
Readings for Travellers: The Wriggleses, fe. Svo. 9d. sewed 
Richardson's (G.) Elements of Human Anatomy, 8vo. 18s. sheep. 
Richelieu and Mazarin, Li ives of, er. 8vo. ls. sw. 

Sacred Poetry fep. Svo. 3s. cl 

Sargent's (G. FE.) Moralitie s ‘for Home, 18mo. 1s. el. 





31s. 6d. bas, 





J. R.) Book of the 








5s. 6d. 



















Rail. Library 
Rail. Library 




































Seneca’s Morals, fep. 8vo. 1s. el. swd. 
Spencer's (C apt.) Turkey, Russia, Black Sea, &c. cr. Svo. 6s. cl 
stanford’s Emigrants’ Guides: Canada, by W. Hutton, fep. 8vo. 1s 






Thomson's Seasons, 32mo. Is. cL. 





sq. ls. swd. 





























Travellers’ Lib.: Durrieu’s Present Sts ate of Morocco, 

Two Natures of a Believer, fep. 8vo. 3s. ¢ 

I'wo (The) Princes, a Fairy Tale, by E. i. sq. ls. swd. 

T'yas's Popular Flowers, 3rd series, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Vidal on Venereal Diseases, trans. and edit. by Blackman, 25s. cl. 
Voltaire and his Times, by L. F. Bungener, . Avo. 5s. ¢ 
Waageu's Treasures of Artin Great Britain, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cl. 
Wa n's Works: T Thousand a Year, vol. I. cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. cl 
Watkins's (Rev. C. Twins of Fame, fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Westminster Abbey, by Author of “ Whitefriars,” 3 vols. 31s. 6d 
Willis’s (N. P_) La ighs I have put @ Pen to, er. 8vo. ls. swd. 
Yeoman (Dr.) on Debility and Irritability, 12mo. 2s, cl. 











(ADVERTISEMENT. } 






















CLERICAL, Scholastic, Governess, and Educational Ageney Offices (late 
Valpy, established 1833), conducted by Messrs. Mai t 
7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, Lond 


1 or educational 








all classes of both Clergy br Laity seekix 











have merely to make known their 
and free of expense, are 

applicants, or have 
charges for disposal 
re detailed in the 





having children to place at schools, 
requirements at this office, and, without delay 
immediately introduced to suitable and qualified 
established schools recommended tothem. The 
and exchange of ecclesiastical and school property 
prospectus, which will be forwarded gratis on application. 
HE beautiful CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 
originally published at 70 guineas, engraved by Messrs. Holloway 
and Co., may now be had for 6 guineas the set of seven, or on fine India 
paper, including the admirable 
be had of Mr. WEBB (to whom the prop 
Pianoforte and Harmonium Salons, 53, Wigm 



















portrait of Raphael, for 10 guines As. 
tv 















now belongs) at 
-street, four doors from 

















G ROUX’S IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY, 
I Wholesale warchonses, 30, Minories, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
Liverpool, and 6, Pool-street, Manchester. Toilet and F ancy Sos 
Turtle Oil, recommended for the skin by Erasmus Wilson, 
Orange, Lemon, Chinese, Navy Toilet, for sea and fresh wat 
Honey, Brown, and White Windsor. The Company's Tablets, 
Infant, Castor Oil, Marble, Rose, Violet, Medicated Herb, and ass« 
Fancy Soaps. They remove all roughness and irritation of the sk 
contain twenty per cent. less water than any other, preserve tl 
eight, shape, and perfume in the warmest climate, and, for sh 
ment, they have obtained a dec’ ‘ide d preference. 


NUNN'S S VEGETABLE OIL, 4 
be 




















































.. per Impe rial 

















] 
and 










Gallon, gives a clear and brilliant Light, ms or. *s no deposit, 
entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Moderator, German, and all 
LAMPS now in use. Sold by THOMAS NUNN and SONS, Oil Mer- 
chants (forty-two years Purveyors to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-int 
21, Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. 

NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD, in Pots, 1s. and 





ls. 6d. each, has great claims on the score of economy, as it will keep 
for years in any climate, does not waste, and is as fresh to the palate 
after the lapse of years as if made on the instant. Sold only ts THOMAS 
NUNN and Sons, 21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. Six 
Pots sent, carriage fee, on receipt of P. O. order for 9s 


[)AVIS'S DE POSITORY & STOREROOMS, 
Southampton-mews, Euston-square, for warehousing 
description of Furniture, Books, Linen, China, Wines 
to any number of pac 
and kept in a careful manner, at moderate and equitable ch 
either by the week, month, or year. All applications to be mé 
JOHN DAVIS, Upholstery Warehouses, 136, 1 nd 138, Totter 
court-road, the corner of the New-road, where J. D. begs to 
atention of the nobility and public in general to his ext nsive 
New and Second-hand Cabinet Furniture, Bedst Bedd 
which cannot be surpassed by any house in the king tom. Establish 

twenty-five years. 


DUNN'S 
















Glass, 






















Sto 























TAILOR’S LABOUR AGENCY, 




















invites public attention to the principles on which it is conduct 
and by which it offers unusual advantages, both to the producer a 
the consumer, combining high wages to the one with low charges 









secures the 





the other. Conducted by the Agent at small cost, it 
labour, and pays the best price for it; while it appropriates a part of it 
trading profits to the moral and social elevation of its op 
has provided, at a cost of nearly One Thousand Pounds, Se ho ys for the 
education of their children, Lecture-Hall, Library, Warm B 
































opposite.—No connection with any other hous 
r t N t th tt t 


house-place, 
F4 CHAIR (in one) BEDST EAD.— 
4 This very portable, light, and durable piece of furnitare, m 
of wrought iron, is convertible instantaneously from a chair to a t 
stead, and rice versa, is made also to form a couch or lounge, an¢ 
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steads, to which goods two of his extensive show rooms are excl 
devoted. 

WILLIAM 8 BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS (al 
communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the show of 
NERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nie kel 
ilver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsté 
Bedding), so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily a 
once make their selections. 


















a pe 







Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The ney 
returned for every article not approved of. : 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-streect), Nos. 1 and? 





NEWMAN-STREE T, and 4 and 5, PERRY'S-PLACE. 


M42I0N's LI BODICE 






RESILIENT 
CORSALETTO DI ta DICI. 

“So highly recommended by the faculty, and now so extensiv 

patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say t 










whom we have any influence over shall in future wear them Edit 
of the Courier. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are ju 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. Ladi¢s 






in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal satisiac- 
tion; and, having experienced the Comfort and Advantages they 
ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant e 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA 
Enlarged Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details of Prices, 
14s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, & 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 
i“; Country Orders sent (without extra charge) carriage paid or po? 



















‘Secodamnes MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Mant- 








facturers, 54, Connaught-tesrace, Hyde Park London. 
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THEIR SIGHT.— 


T°, ALL WHO VALUE 


WM. YOULE, Optical Oculist and Practical Cptician to 
rd of Customs and the Hon. East India Company, 83, Leaden- 
rACLES, practically adapted to every imperfect 
: Cataract Glasses carefully suited to persons whose eyes have 
n operated upon.— Este iblished upwards of forty years 


Qix for 40s.—EVANS’S ELYSIAN SHIRT, 
WU s0 highly approved for its excellence in fit and make; 
quality, six for 30s.; coloured, six for a guinea—made to measure.— 
Cash only.—Mode of measurement post free.—13A, New Bond-street. 


THE INDUSIUM, price 5s—BESEMERES 

and Co. sole manufacturers of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 

SHIRT (the invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 

boxes, Six for 30s. Itis cut on a new principle, and made from the 

pest Longcloths and Linens, by experienced needlewemen of the first 

class. Priced lists by JOHN BESEMERES and GO. Ready-made 
, and 64, Hounsditeh, London 


Linen Warelx men, 61, 62, 63 
MESSRS. | POULSON | and COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors, still preserve their usual 


94, Regent-street, 

derate prices for DRESS of the very best description ; this is more 
fully ex« 7 ! in the material, style, and workmanship of their 
R EGISTERED PARDESSUS, a spriag and summer over or under Frock 
Coat, which is charged, inclusive of silk sleeve linings, Iwo GUINEAS 
Also, the improved elastic TROWSERS, from lfs. to One 
in London, of the sole patentees, B. POULSON and COMPANY, 
Tailors, and Patent Undyed Wool Cloth Manufacturers, 94 






second 

















Guinea. Only 
Merchant 


, Regent- 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
: and description of upwards of 100 articles, 
travelling bags, ladies’ portmanteat 
dressing-cases, and other trave 
sceipt of two stamps. 
d despatch-box and writing-desk, their travelling- 
ning as large as the bag), and the new portmanteau 
mpartments, the best articles of the kind ever 


LLEN’S 


Containing size, 

















E > 

bag (with the op 

containing four « 

produced. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture, 
Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand. 


YEDDING, Iron Bedsteads, and Children’s 

> Cots.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES 
make the most elastic and luxurious bed. A priced list of bedd 
blankets, and quilts sent free. Bedsteads in mahogany, birch, and other 
woods. Eider down quilts and duvéts, in silk and cotton cases.- 


and 3, 
STEER, bedding, bedstead, and bed room furniture manufacturers, 13, 
Oxford-street. 


| EDDING, BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 
—WREN BROTHERS, 194 and 232, Tottenham-court-road, 
London, have always on hand upwards of 100 Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, of every size and design. Also, Portable Folding Easy 
Chairs, Sofas, and Couches (forming Bedsteads), and Children’s Cots, 
fitted up with suitable Bedding; German Spring Mattresses; Hair, 
Flock, and French Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Counterpanes and 
Quilts, Blankets, &c. N.B.—An Illustrated Catalogue may be had on 
app lication. M mufactory, C oh arlotte-me ws, Tottenham -street 
( NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 
CHOOSE FROM ~ HE AL and SON’S stock comprises a larg 
assortment of handsomely japanned and brass-mounted Iron Bed- 
steads, Children’s Cribs and Cots of new and elegant designs; Mz 
hogany, Birch, and Walnut-tree Bedsteads, of the soundest and best 
manufacture, many of them fitted with furnitures complete ; and every 
variety of Servants’ and Portable Bedsteads. They have also a large 
assortment of 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising Ward- 
robes, both in japanned wood and mahogany, from 4ft. to 8 ft. long, 
fitted with every variety of arrangement; Dressing Table 
Washstands, Drawers, and every article for the complete furnishir 
a bed-room, : 
1EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS and priced List of Bedding, containing de- 
signs and prices of upwards of 100 bedsteads (representing a stock of 
upwards of 1000), sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham- 
court-road. 
Anglesey.—A desirable 
moder 


A “NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD 
a Surgeon-Dentist, 52, fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original “a the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
ior to any teeth ever before used. ‘his method does not require 
he extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful ir 
mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


E A N DEAFNESS. 
D a 


SS.—Mode of self-cure for Country 
Just published (sent post free for 8 postage stamps), 

Dr. HERBERT MANFRED, MER S., Surge ~ Aurist, on Deafness 

Mode of Self-Cure by painless treatment—one of the most invaluat 

liscoveries ever made. 

Regent-street, London 


Address to Dr. MANPR E b’S Residence, 

Patients received daily 
[JEAENESS.—New Discovery.—The Org: 

Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly-invented in 

strument for Deafness, entirely different from all others to surp: ass any- 
th f the kind that has been, or probably ever can be 1 
being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. It « 
persons to hear distinctly church and at public 
pleasant sensation of s mises in the ears is 
t affords all the that possibly could be 





and Military 




















s and Glasses 








Freehold Marine Residence 
ate-sized family). 


(adapted for a 




















suppor 



























the un- 














Newly-invented immediately they are placed before ex 
nely imperfe every object becomes clear and inct, the 
staged defi ht is brought to its youthful, natur and ori- 












ginal state.—The most power Patent Telesco pes, Opera, ( ‘amp Race- 
rse, and Perspective Glasses, to know the distances. The Telescopes 
possess such extra ordinary power, that some 3} inches, with 
yiece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn's Ring 





an extra 





and the 







2 Stars. Also a very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket Glass, th 
size of a walnut, to discern minute objecta at the distan f ur 
five miles.—S. and B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians. ‘Al be- 
narle-street, Piccadilly. Observe, opposite the York Hotel. 
[ OLLOWAY’S PILLS produce the most 


Indigestior 
abroad 


beneficial effects in all complaints of the Liver, 
y, before proceeding 
supply of Holloway’s Pills, as cha 
alteration in the 
iver complaints, and yrders 
danger, requiring no restraint from 
ey act mildly on the bowels, 
kin nor i s remove the complaints; at the 
hey strengthen the stomach, give a healthy action to the liver, brac« 
4 nerves, and invizorate the Sold by all Druggists, and 
t Professor HOLLOWA 244, Strand, London 
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system, producing bile, 
such-like di 
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Perfect freedo ired by 
LOCOCK’S PUL MONIC. WAFERS.— 








rom Mr. A. Scott, 42, Trongate, Glasgow, October 20, 1852 
Lam gladto say that the demand for Dr. I »ck's Pulmonic Wafers 
this nson very briskly I be e keep in stock 
Cough Medicine which has been advert either in times 





# present, but ther is not one 
Popularity as vour 
there is a tend 


of them which has gained the sar 
In severe Coughs, Asthma, and wher 


msn 3 ytion, the work classes and others wh 














sannot well afford it, | r to pay 2s. 9d. for a box o iPulmonic Wafers, 
») boxes of similar si gan can be got for a much smallersum. I 
bink this is ar ’ keable proof of their efficacy, A. SCOTT, 42, 


lo Singers and 
¢ and clearing the voice 
1., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box 


lic Spe. bite they are invalua- 
They have a most plea- 
Sold by all Medi- 





-venders, 





NEW 


forms a full-size vedstead for two persons. 
on a moment's notice; price, complete, 35s. The lar 
and Iron Bedsteads, Beds, M: attresses, and Pall g 
at HAMMOND'S Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, and 39, Beech- 


COUCH, a 


dt 


I AMMOND’S 


ornament in a room ; 





gest stock of W 





asses in the 








‘K! BLACK! BLACK! Dyed for 
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5 oar Inesday lia and all other Shawls and 

aned, and the oo yurs preserved. Bed Furniture and Draw- 

n Suites ofevery sa 1 Finished by SAML EI 
OSMOND and Co., 8, Ts London.—P.S. French 





Merino Dresses Dyed Cok 


OZEAU’S COPAHINE 





SACCHAR APSULES, approved by br 

of Physicians, su administered in the Paris and 
l t acknow y them to be the best remed 
liseases. (See Lancet of Nov. 6, 18 rice pe 

To be had of the inventor, GABRIEL JOZI 





49, Haymarket, London, whose name is 
ent Stamp; and all 


NDIA RUBBER 


printed on th 





the principal chemists. 


COMBS.—W. GAY 








SON, 113, High Holborn, near g t, arer 
supply CHARLES GOODYEAR'S PATENT INDIA RUBBER 
Use alone can prove their superiority over Tortoiseshell, which it sur- 
passes in elegance, whilst the price is only that of buffalo horn, and ar 
lestractible. Dressing or back bs forwarded by post, prepaid 


1D? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
m that can be relied upon 
hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 


ars established as the 
oration of thé 


many y 
for the 


only preparati« 














the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness. 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in three 
< certainty It is ane antly- scented ympound, 





pr 2s.and will be sent post free, on r 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 A, Manct 
road, London At home daily, from 11 till 7 
have used your Crinilene, and have nowa g« 
L. Higgs, Dudley * It hascertainly improved my 
Durham. t effectually checked the 
by every Chemist in the World. 









greyness. 


T KINSON and BARKER’S R OYAL 
* INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at r Druggists 
and purchase a bottle of the aAbov It is the Mi licine in the 





world for Infants and Young Children, for the 
those disorders incident to infants, affording instant relief in Convul- 
sions, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, difficult Teething, &c. &c 
and may be given with safety immediately after birth. It is no mis- 
nomer cordial! no stupefactive deadly narcotic! but a veritable pre- 
servative of infants! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in 
the nursery. Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowdon, near 
Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria) 
in bottles at 1s, 1}d., 2s. Yd., and 4s. 6d. each. CAUTLON,.—Observe the 
names of “ ATKINSON and BARKER ernment Stamp 


aces ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
/ PAINT, specially patronised by other Govern- 


the British and 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock ¢ 
iblic bodies, and by the Nobility, 


tion and cure of 









on the Gov 


mpanies, 


Gentry, and Clergy, for out 









door rk at their country seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
I mended as the most durable out-door Paint ever invented 

the preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, B 
Compo, Cement, &c., work, as has been proved by the practical test 
upwards f 60 years, and by the namerous (between 500 and 600 
testimonials in its favour nd which, from the rank and in 
society of those who have ven them, have 


never yet been 
» brought before 





anything of the kind hithert 
f Colours, Prices, together with a copy of t st als, will be 
sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON No. 9, Great Win- 
hester-street, Old Broac . Royal Exchange, London. No Agents 
All orders are particularly re wav tu be sent direct 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
QURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
N cine 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 


the pub i 
Te 





inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under 
any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 








likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals ar ry Classes. 


ELASTIC SUPPORTIN( iB ELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautifu 
fabric; those for ladi . before anc after accouche t, are 
admirably adapted f adequate support with extreme light- 
ness—a point little to in the comparatively clumsy « 





mployed 
ment, and Prices, on applicatior 
th Janufacturers, POPE and 


The Profession, Trade, and 





vances and fabrics hitherto 





4, 
Hospitals 





rRUSS. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
a .L Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 








nvite onsult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 

hem relief as is remedy ssful in curing 
thousands g the last el n years s able to every ki 

und double rupture, however r long standi in male 

or female of any age, causing no confinement in venience in its 





ise whatever 


Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to any part 
i 7 i postage-stamps, cash, or post-offic 
flice, to Dr 


Gray's-inn-road, London, where he 





Manchester-street, 
y, Sundays excepted, from 11 till l, a 
ra2 packet, for foreig 
let sent post free for two postage-stamps. 
(THE BEST FOOD 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—R‘ 


sulted da 





postage 1 orders, m 


CHILDREN, 


rENT BARLEY, 


FOR 












f raking superior Barley Water ix tes, has not only 
1ed the Patronage of Her Majesty Royal Family, but 

t come of genera to eve. class t nunity, and is 
knowl stand ivalled as an emit tly pur 1utritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids t pproved for 





making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for 


Broths or Soups. 
ROBINSON’S PATENT 


Le *t universally esteemed 


GROATS 


r making a superior Grue 


form another 
In fifteen minutes 


ght a sup a and alternat 
r ¢ Chik 


ly with the Patent Barley is an ex 
nvalids; being particularly recommended by 
st preparation of the kind extant, and 
ts 

ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
Street Holborn, I n 





irest and be 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETT! PATENT 
(THE MOC-MAIN LE VE R ‘TRUSS is allowed 
by upwards of 200 Me ia the tf ot hee 


treatment of Hernia I 8 














nt ’ ati 
spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is h avoided, as < 
beir round the body, while the requisite res | i 
Main Pad and Pate Lev t " t 
s 8 that it cannot be detecte and may be w 
A descr ircular ry had 1 th lrus h 
f urded by pos ! f body, tw 
s bel the hips, being sent to t ) f , M OHN 
WHITE, 228, I 1 
Price of a Single T 13ls. € st 
D I 8.5 1 52s. 6d.: postage ls. 8 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-oftice, 
[eee ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS, &e.— 
material of which these are made is recomr 1 by tl 
Pacuky as b g peculiarly elastic and I and t st 
nvention for giving efficient an permanent s rt ill cases of 
Weakness and Swelling of » Legs, Var se Veir Sy s,&c. Itis 
texture, and ine = nsive, and is drawn on like an ordi- 


porous, light in 





ing. Pr u a. t 6d. 
“MANUFACTORY, on, PICCADILLY. LONDON, 


handsome | 


thickening 





( ‘ LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 

Li SED IN HER MAJESTY S LAUNDRY: AND 

WOTHERSPOON’S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZE ENGES. 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop. t i 
n Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, 


> Cheapside. 
(CARPETS, DAMASKS, AND 
. LINENS 


ADAMS and CO. racgg a 8 invite 
extensive ar ‘gre, stock of Sheetings, fable Line 
t a Mcallen, s. 4d. per yar 


Damask Table 





1-street, 


F AMIL X 


attention t i 


8, Damaske 









. very fine ditto, 2 
iozen; Linen D'Oyl 
24 yards long, 2s 


+ persons, lés id. each 


Napkins, all } 





Good = ily 





18s. 6d.; Ditto , 26s rpets, Damasks 
f every ¢ a (DAMBand hy 7, Lee 
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ng, stating sex and age 
Miss G RAHAM, 14, 


a few days a 
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stes, affections, & 





writer, with many 
unsuspected i 
BLAIR S G OUT and RHEU MATIC 


rice 1s. 1}d., 
Mr. asa: 


PILLS 


Hants, says I had 


and 2s. 9d. per box. 
xf Barton Stacey, 














sort to your Pills. tote orton » hours I w adic easy The us 
these Pills ought really to be known all over the 

\ Mesteaiten that charact tl Age, 
not! such a boon 1 suff humanity as that 
important discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS they require neither a ention nor confinement, 
and are « ain te ent the disease a ttacking any vital part Sold 
by all Medicine V« rs.—Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 


is ir npressed upon the Government Stamp 


(THE COMFORT of a FIXED WA le R- 
CLOSET for U.—Ptaces in gardens converted intc T rtable 
r-closets by the PATENT HERMETIC ALLY SEALED PAN 
entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluy 
Any carpenter can fix it m two hours. Price | liermetically sealed 








acting valv 











Inedorous Chamber Coramodes, WM. 4s., 2/. €s., and 3 lso proved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting A 
pr is, W forwarded by inclosing two post st AM pS. 





1 engravings, 
- AC Fyet and © 8 lavistock-street. Cover 
SINGLE STAY, carriage 


4 part of the Country, on receipt of a I 
1 





it~garden, Londor 


tree 
ffi i 





nly required Drawings sent on rec tofal 
Wove Stay (White or Grey 10s. 6d 
Bodice" . ain “a 12s. 6d 





C. and H.'s ELASTIC BODICE, with simple fastening in front, is 
t y recommended by the Faculty. Families waited upon b 
enced persons. ith ten miles of London, fre f expense. 
Stay Manufacturers and Importers, 6 
bridge) Stock well 
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et, Green- 


and 5, 





wich.—Establist 
\ARPETS, 

UPHOLSTERY 

HOWITE and Co 


attention of the 


irgest stoc 





CURTAINS, CABINET. AND 
FURNITURE, PURIFIED BEDDING, & 
General House Farnishers, respectfully invite the 
Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Publie generally, t 
s (in combination) in the world of Modern and | 












Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany Furniture for every class of |! 

Also, a distinguished variety of Looking-gtasses, Foreign and Engli 
asks, Tapestry and Brussels Carpets, Chintz and Floor-cloths. 

Bedsteads b in wood and iron, for which a distinct show m is 

set art. All goods mark ed in plain figures thre t the entire 

range f the xtensiv ries ; any " t 
v a and all 





8 r Estimates sent free upon 
a 





delivered ft 




















ALBION H¢ 229, and 230, High Holbort 
(CARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, and 

GENERAL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT I he 
NOBILITY GENTRY, and __ the PUBLIK HAMPTON and 
RUSSELL beg to inform them that ~~ # have now mpleted ti 
REBUILDING of their NEW PREMIS me of the largest and 
most commodious buil tings in London ; cael Ww are-rooms and Ga “g 
built r the express onve nience of their numerous 
H. and R w particularly invite a parties furnishing, or i 
CABINET FURNITURE, r CARPETS and RUGS, ‘ visit this Esta- 
blisht he ad Sees ee Ibe f ’ n 
inspection, for style, quality, and prices my in 
the Metropolis; and the l st sto ki s& 
General Furnishing Ware € N.B - 
robes 3 ney, and Toilet G lasses, in sat variety pe 
Dining cheaes nd Oval Drawi d 1 bargains 
OBSERVI 14 and 15, LEICE Next Door to 
Burford’s Panorama 





To INVALIDS.- oe S DISPE NSING 





ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 
f Preseriptions is carried on entirely distinct from the Ret Business ; 
mpetent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being emy 





icines a » Migpetehes: immediately they are 
ae ol B 


to John’s Wood, 






Camberw ll, City, Is Camden-town 

intertr a 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS , forwarded f Brass 


Lavement or EnemajApparatus, 10s. ; Fountain Enema A] par atus, 18s.° 



















sservoir Apps sratus : Improved Lavement Apparatus for admi- 
nistering th Injection at one ke of the piste ts 
COOP “MEDIC INE CHEST, containin 
Drugsin four Stoppere ttles, Seales, K [ re, in Mahoga 
Box th I ud K ite a tra 
Leather Cases t four t Stop Botth 4s. 9 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood ¢ s fror ’ pwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses l with every other article necessary for t ] 
i mfort of at a considerable red 1 tl sua 
Orders, accompanied by a remittance forwar 
t railway stati COOPI Pharma t 
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3 STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MAY 
OCKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 
containing the Essay on the HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, the 
Conpuct of the UNDERSTANDING, &c., with 
and Notes by J. A. ST. JoHN, Esq. In 2 vols. 
a 3s. 6d. 
. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. -_ 
BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MAY. 
DDISON’S WORKS, with the Notes of 
BisnHor Hurd. With Portrait and Engravings on steel. Vol. IIL 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


fith Portrait. Vol. L 


BOHN’'S CL ASSIC AL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
NA’ 2 ‘ULLUS, 
J A literal Prose Translation 
ns by LAMB, 

», eloth, 
Henry G. 


To which are added Me- 
GRAINGER, and others. With Frontispiece. 


Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, 


BOHN’'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
"THEODORE r and EVAGRIUS. Historie: 

of the Church, from A.D. 322 to A.D. 427, and from A.D. 431 to 
A.D. 544. Translated from the Greek, with General Index. Post 8vo. 


Cloth, 5s. 
ONKS. 


HENRY G 
M 
4 substance 


Covent-garden. 


. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden 
ust published, 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
and MONASTERIES : 
of Twelve Lectures on Monachism, 
Greenhead Chapel, and Calton Church. By the Rev. ALLAN MAC- 
LEAN, Minister of Calton. 
London: ARTHUR HALL, 
t UR R. AY and! SON, 


being 


VIRTUE, 
Edinburgh 


and Co. Glasgow: THOMAS 
PATON and RITCHIE. 
FOR ONE GUINEA, - 
and FINDEN’S CENERY of 
SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, and the Danube, 
either series separately, 5s. ; 


T EATH 
FRANCE, 
Italy, and Sicily, 
Tombleson's Rhine, 
7s. 6d 


250 large Engravings ; 
64 Views, 5s.; 200 Engravings from the Annuals, 
Sent free on receipt of post-office order. 

JAMES REYNOLDS, Publisher, 174, Strand. 


ow ready, in 8vo. pric 


‘THE SY MME TRICAL ST RU CTURE of 
- SCRIPTURE; or, SCRIPTURE PARALLELISM exemplified in an 
Analysis of the Decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount, &c. By the Rev 
JOHN FORBES, M.A., LL.D., Donaldson's Hospital, Edinburgh 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CL ARK. _London: H AMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


w ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. 
if ISTORY. “of the APOSTOL 1c CHURCH ; 


with a general Introduction to Church History. By PHILIP 

SCHAFF, Professor in Theological Seminary, Merceasburg. Revised 
by the Author. (Copyright.) 

“Tts spirit is thoroughly Christian, its arrangements clear, its style 
lively and attractive.”—Edinburgh Review. 

“ Worthy of a German scholar, of a disciple of Neander, and of a be- 
Kieving and free Christian and Protestant."—Bunsen's Hippolytus. 
Edinburgh: : T. and T, CLARK, . London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


heap » Editions. 
\ ARY B: ARTON: a Tale of Manchester Life. 


By the Author of “Ruth,” “Cranford,” &c. On Wednesday, 
in a handsome small 8vo. volume, of about 350 pages. Price 2s. 


Also, 

The BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” &c 
Price 2s. Other Popular Works are in preparation for this Series 

London: CHAPMAN and HAL L, 193, Pleo adilly 


Now ‘publishing, i in Six ae 8vo. = ontaining 7 


rice 21. 15s. 


clo 
MATTHEW HENRY’S COMME NTARY on 


215 pages), 


the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. To which is prefixed a 
Life of the Author, with Introductory Remarks, &c. &c. 
his SERMONS, viz.— 


I. A Sermon on Family Religion.—IL How to begin every day with 


God.—III. How to spend every day with God.— 
day with God 

An invaluable present from a Parent to his Family on their settling 
in life. 

London: P. P THOMS, Warwick~square. Sold | by all Booksellers. 


ew Edition, price 2s. 6 
ECTURES os ‘the HIST ORY PRINCIPLES 
of ANCIENT COMMERCE. By J. W. GILBART, F.R.S., Author 
of “ Logic for the Million,” “ Elements of Banking,” 
London : LONGMAN and Co., 39, Paternos 


IV. How to close every 


The Second Edition, with or ~ ms, and an Index; in 3 vols. post § 8vo. 


A UTOBIC )GRAPHY “of 'B. R. HAYDON, 
Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to his Death, from 
By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. of the Inner Temple, Esq. 


his own Journals. 


“It is difficult to say in which sense the work before us possesses the | . A 
. tion in the perusal. 


greater interest, whether as a contribution to the critical history of art 
in England, during the first half of this century, or as an illustration of 
high moral truths, enforced by a terrible conclusion. In either point of 
view its value can hardly be overrated. 


profound. The editor has performed his difficult and delicate task in a 
niinner which does him the highest credit."—John Bull. 
andon : LONGMAN, BROW) EEN, and LONGMANS, 


_ In et volumes, fc 8vo. price 3s. 6d. ¢ 
ROBE RT SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS 


A new and cheaper Issue of the first collected Edition, which 
was thoroughly revised by the Author; with Portrait and Nineteen 
Plates.—The Works may be had separately as follows: 

JOAN of ARC, 3s. 6d. 

JUVENILE and MINOR POEMS, 2 vols. 

THALABA, 3s. 6d. 

MADOC, 3s. 6d. 

RODERICK, 3s. 6d. 

BALLADS and METRICAL TALES, 2 vols. 7s. 

CURSE of KEHAMA, 6¢ 

POET'S PILGRIMAGE to 
LANIES, 3s. 6c. 

*,* Also, an " Edition complete in 1 vol. 


Vv igne tte, price One Guinea 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 

\ SET of DRAWING MODELS 
A Designed by Mr. J. D. HARDING, 

Author of ' “ The Principles and Practice of Art,” “ Elementary 
d * Lessons on Art,” “ Lessons on Trees,” &c. &c 

Of the many requirements of the present day for whatever may 
facilitate or extend education, a system which will enable 
communicate and Pupils to acquire a knowledge of Art seems among 
the foremost. 

These Models are readily arranged into picturesque forms, and admit 
of almost infinite combinations, from simple and single to varied and 
complicated groups and buildings; and not among the least of the 
advantages derivable from their use may be reckoned a practical know- 
ledge of perspective by a facile and inviting method, relieved of that 
embarrassment and fatigue attending its ordinary study 3y their 
means, also, shade and shadow are learnt simultaneously with form ; 
and pupils drawing from them in-doors, take the surest steps to 
acquire the ability to recognise 
afterwards. 


78. 


“WATERLOO, and MISCEL- 


8vo. with 
and LONGMANS. 


Just publishe d, 


PRICE PER SET 
lels made of Pine Wood, inclosed in Box ... ... 288, 

Ditto Mahogany ditto 40s. 
Including, with each Set, an Explanatory Handbook (which may be 
had separately, price ls.), by Mr. J. D. HARDING, with numerous 
lustrations on Wood, entitled, “ Models and their Uses.” 

Manufactured and Published by WinsOR and NEWTON, Artists’ 
Colourmen, by Special Appointment, te Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, 38, Rathbone-place, Icadon 


The Mos 


preliminary Discourse | 


TIBULLUS and the VIGIL of | 

: EAitic 

3 | Witie \RING’S BRITISH PLANTS 
FLOWERING i ANTS and 


the 


delivered in | 


Also four of } 


The artist and the moralist | 
may alike pore overits pages, and learn from it lessons at once stern and | 


of the HEART. 
} I 


Portrait and | 
a substratum fc ommon sense. 


| from its pages.” 


i Price ep 


Teachers to | 


| and strength 


and to draw the like from Nature | 


| Plates. 


out, price 2, 
HE ANGLEI i’ s GUIDE to the RIVERS 
and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By ROBERT BLAKEY. 
THOMAS MURRAY and SON, Glasgow; JOHN MeNzixS, Edinburgh ; 
DavID BoGue, 86, Fleet-street, London. 

Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s, cloth lettered, 
POPULAR SKETCH of the ORIGIN and 
4 DEVELOPMENT of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By HENRY RAIKES, M.A., 





| Barrister-at-Law, and Registrar of the Diocese of Chester. 


London: W. H. DALTON, Cockspur-street. 


~ Just publishe d, Second . yy revised throughout, 4s. 6d., i , in cloth, 


8s. in morocco, 
\ JOODLAN iD’ “G LEANINGS 
Account of BRITISH FOREST TR 
introduced. With Sixty-four illustrations—the 


being an 


S. indigenous and 
Portraits, Leaves, 


| Flowers, and Fruit, of thirty-two Species. 


London : ADAM SCOTT, Charterhouse-square. 


E iehth F m. revise: add threughout. and new plates, price 10s. 6d. 


—The 
FERNS of Great Britain and 
Ireland, arranged according to the LINNJZAN SYSTEM. 
W. MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D. 
Just published, Se co md Edition, In foolscap a5 
ad 214 engraved figures, price 


— woodcuts, 
6 
MACG ILLIVRAY’S MANU ing ‘of 


BOTANY : 
comprising the Structure and Functions of Plants. 


London : ADAM ScoTT, Charterhouse-square. 


Just published, price 2s. ; by port, 2s. 6d. 


] EBILITY and IRRITABILITY induced by 
SPERMATORRHGA; the Symptoms, Effects and Rational 
Treatment. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D. Physician to the General Post- 
office Letter-Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 
London : EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11. Royal Exchange ; and, by post 
only, from the Author, 25, Lloyd- ~square. 


Just publishe 2d, Second Edition, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. wi with Map, 


HE PRESENT STATE of the TURKISH 

EMPIRE. By MARSHAL MARMONT, Duc de Raguse. 
Translated, with Notes and — rvations on the Relations of England 
with Turkey and Russia. brought down to the present time, by 
COLONEL SIR FREDERIC SMITH, K.H., 
Engineers. 


London: T. HARRISON, 59, 


FIELD'S WEDDING, 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS, 


Pall-mall. 

aa 
BIRTHDAY, and 
at the Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent-street, corner of Air-street.—Splendid illustrated large type 
FAMILY BIBLI * guinea; rich velvet CHURCH SERVICES, in 
morocco lock-cas for 15 s.; elegant POCKET REFERENCE BIBLES, 
with Commentary and Maps, and rims and clasp, 10s. 6d. ; the com- 
plete BIRLE and PRAYER, bound in morocco, with rims and clasp, 
9s. 6d. ; also the BIBLE and PRAYER, 2 vols. with clasps, 2s. 6d., suit- 
able for children 

JOHN FIELD has the largest. cheapest, 

kingdom.—65, Regent-street 


YROFE SOR JOHNS TON’S CHEMIS 
f COMMON L ‘o. VL, price Eightpence, 
LIQUORS W nt F 
Nos. “4 to V. contain 
» Air we Breathe, and the Water we Drink. 6d. 
Soil we Cultivate, and the Plant we Rear. 6d. 
lhe Bread we Eat, and the Beef we Cook. 84d. 
The Beverages we Infuse. 10d. 
The Sweets we Extract. 6d. 
he above may be had as a volume, neatly bound in cloth. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
SECOND EDITION 
beautiful book: it is an oo pameeats specimen of typo- 
Critic, London Literary Journe 
| ee EGGS of BRITISH B IRDS, displayed 
in a Series of Engravings, 
Nature, with Descriptions and Anecdotes of British Birds 
beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. 
covers. 
palate 


and best stock in the 


TRY 


contains 
‘THE 


“A very 
graphy.” 


Feap. 8vo. 
Also kept in elegant papier mache 
1is handsome volume gives the exact representation of the size, 
, and colour of the Fggs of our British Birds; and contains a 
nd correct description of the Fgegs; together with numerous 
anecdotes and facts concerning British Birds. 
To be had of all Booksellers 
BINNS and GoopwIn, 44, Fleet-street ; 
street, Bath. 
Just t pub lishe d, in post 8vo. pric 
I ECTURES on the TRUE, the BEAU TIFUL, 

4 and the GOOD. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated, with 
the approbation of the Author, from the New and greatly Improved 
Edition. By O. W. WIGHT, Translator of Cousin’s ‘‘ Course of the 
History of Modern Philosophy.’ 

“We cannot too highly recommend this book. It is very long since 
we had a volume in our hands that has afforded us so much gratifica~ 
"—Art Journal. 

T. and T. CLARK. London: 


London: and 19, Cheap- 


Edinburgh : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and C 0. 
st published, New ‘Edition, pric 

HE cu R. ABILITY of C ONS MPTION 

being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and im- 

portant Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. By FRANCIS 

H. RAMADGE, M.D., Oxon, Fellow of the College of Physicians, and 

late Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the 


| Chest, &e. 


lso, by the same Author, 


A TREAT ISE on "AST HMA, and on DISEASE 


iMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONG MANS. 


Just published, 

. r n . ie 

N GS s, &e. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“Imay be able to ‘Suggest some useful hints on useful subjects. 


very man, in arising from the perusal of a book, should be | 


wiser and better than before.” —Preface. 

The following are among many recommendations of this work :— 

“A really clever book. It comprises a multitude of short papers on 
all sorts of subjects; but all are handled, sometimes with gaiety, some- 
times with gravity, now with wit. now with humour, but always with 
"— Critic, 4 
w readers but will derive amusement and instruction 
—Morning Advertiser. 

HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


“There are 


London: 


in money or stamps, direct from the 
153, Piccadilly, London; 


or post free same price. 
Publisher, ARTHUR ADAMSON, 
ment, post free, 2s 


PERFECT 
ONLY WAY to OBTAIN IT. 


“Alike invaluable to the healthy, the debilitated, and the diseased, 
who will find here laid down the only rational means of improving the 
constitution with certainty.”"—The Ref 

A very important work, eschewing medicine, 
ugilists and other athlete attain their remarkable 
"— Rer. Dr. Smith. 

Shortly will be publishe a, aa 


HURCH FURNITURE & DE c ‘OR ATIONS 


being a Descriptive Guide in the selection and arrangement of 
Church Fittings and Ornaments, extracted from the Clerical Journal 
and Church and University Chronicle. With additional Engravings and 
_ By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Honorary Secretary 
of the ex Archeological Society ; Author of “ The Manual of Sepul- 
chral Slabs and Crosses,” 
Committee of the 
Ireland, &c 
Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the publisher, or by 
order of any bookseller. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 


ormer. 
and showing how 
increase in health 


Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 


By the late | 


of the Corps of Royal | 


by DICKES, copied and coloured from | At 





| ment of Criminals. 


an Abridg- | 


and ROBUST HEALTH, and the 


} Pa ng so as to give the latest law for use in the Quarter Se 


| form for reference, at a very triflin 


published under the sanction of the Central | 


| Lonpon: 


OEMS. “Ry MELANTER. Containing 
A Swedish Drama; A Mahometan Legend; Poor Englishman” 
The Fleet at Spithead, &c. 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, Conduit-street. 


Tye price 6s. 
RACTARIANIS (so ealled by the prejudiced 
and misinformed) NO NOVELTY; as exemplified in the Confes- 
sion of the Faith and Practice of a Church of England Man, of the 
ever memorable Epoch, 1688. By GEORGE FREDERICK MANDLEY, 
Merchant. 
London: 





J. MASTERS. Manchester: HALE and RowoRTH. 





Nearly ready, post 8 
TLTIMA THULE $ OF; Thoughts and Ques- 
tions su by a Residence in New Zealand. By THOMAS 
CHOLMONDELEY, Esq. 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





This day is published, 8vo. boards, 7s 


s. 6d. 
HE PROTESTANT DOCTRIN VE of JUS- 
TIFICATION by FAITH, and SCHEME of SALVATION: a 
Philosophical Treatise in sixteen articles. By CHARLES CHOL- 
MONDELEY, Esq. (an English Catholic.) 


London: JOHE CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


] EF INITIONS in POLI TICAL E CONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with a 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Stationers'- s-hall- court. 





ris day is rs. a, price 
| RAW ING. MODE and T ‘HIE IR USES, 
By J. D. HARDING, ar of “ The Principles and Practice 
of Art,” &c. &c. With numerous IIustrations by the Author. 
London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place ; and sold by all 
Book: pellors and Artists’ Colourmen. 


"SCRIPTU deo RE ADINGS | FOR THE YOUNG, 
dy, foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
CRIPTU RE. READINGS; or, the BIBLE 
RENDERED FAMILIAR to YOU NG PEOPLE, With Ilustra- 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. JAMIESON. 
First Series—-THE PATRIARCHS. 
_London and Glasgow : Ric HARD GRIFFIN and Co. 


tions. 


Just published, email 8vo., 552 pp., price 5s. 


TOLTAIRE and his TIMES. By L. F. 
BUNGENER, Author of “France before the Revolution.” 

“ History of the Council of Trent,” &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: 
ADAMS, and Co. _Dubiin: J. M‘GLASUL 


HAMILTON, 


Just rea dy, 
D®*. CHALMERS’S ASTRONOMICAL 
DISCOURSES. New and handsome Edition, in small 8vo. cloth, 
extra, price 2s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: 
ADAMS, and Co, Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


HAMILTON, 








ust published, price 6d.; cloth, ls. 
\ON FIRMA’ TION ; or, the Vow Renewed and 
/ the Battle Fought. Uniform with, and supplementary to “ The 
Two Sacraments.” By the Rey. B. L. WITTS, M.A., Author of “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord,” &c. 
London: SEELEYS, Fleet-street and Hanover-street. 
KING and Co. 


Brighton: 





~ ‘This day is published, 8vo. 


LETTER to the Right Hon, Lord CAMP- 


mS BELL, on the 9 and 10 Victoria, cap. 93, being an Act for Com- 
a of the Families of Persons killed by Accidents (26th 
August, 1846); showing the injustice of the measure, and the pro- 
priety of its immediate repeal. By HENRY BOOTH, Esq. of the 
London and North-Western Railway. 

London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


This day is published, post 8vo. 3s. cloth gilt edges, 
TAN NAH and her CHICKENS: a Poem 


in hexameter verse. From the German of Eberhard. By JAMES 
COCHRANE, Translator of “ Herman and Dorothea ;” “ Louisa,” &. 
and author of “ Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems.” 
Edinburgh : Aig ee and HUNTER. Glasgow: DAVID BRYCE. 
London : R. BALD. Oxford: F. M‘PHERSON, 
t publ ished, 


HE CHARITY eS ACT: with all 


the Rules, Orders, and Forms; the previous Statutes relating to 
Charities; a Digest of all the Cases decided upon them; Introduction, 
Notes, Instructions, and a copious Index. By PHILIP FRANCIS, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street. 


HE THIRD EDITION of the N 

REMOVAL and DISEASES PREVENTION 
1849 (11 & 12 Vict. c. 123, and 12 & 13 Vict. c. 111), together with an 
Analysis, the Orders in Council, Circulars of the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners, and Sanitary Regulations of the General Board of Health. 
By THOS. W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 4s. 6d. 
cloth; 6s. half-calf; 7s. calf. 

LAW TIMES Office 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





{UISA NCES 


ACTS, 1848 and 


Cc me + ae os ACT. 


HE LAW and "PRACT TC E as to CHARITY 


ESTATES, with all the Rules, Orders, Forms, a Collection of the 


} Statutes relating to Charities, and a Digest of the Decided Cases. By 


PHILIP FRANCIS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
LAW Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 


Published on the Ist April. ?P art IV. cake 
HANDBOOK for MAGI STRATES 


QUARTER SESSIONS, a Quarterly Collection, Digest, 





HE 


and 


| and Review of Magistrates’ Municipal, and Parish Law. 


CONTENTS OF Part IV. 

Summary; by A. Bittleston, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. The Vagrant 
Act; by George Harris, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Some recent Decisions 
upon the Law of Larceny—Reg. v. Riley, and Reg. v. Reed; by T. W. 
Saunders, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Principles of P unishment; 
charge delivered by 8. Warren, Esq., Recorder at Hull. The Punish- 
Settlement and Removal. Poor-Law Removal. 
The Poor-Law Board on the Duties of Churchwardens and Overseers. 
Increase in the number of Paupers in England and Wales. Criminal 
Returns. New Prisons. Police in Large Towns. Criminal Law 
Amendment. Friendly Societies. Vestries Bill. Highways and 
Turnpike Trusts. Notices of New Law Books. New Magistrates’ and 
Sessions Cases, &c. 

N.B.—The Reports and Statutes are separately paged, so as to be 
bound in volumes separate from the other portions of the Handbook. 

The Handbook is published Quarterly in the week preceding Quarter 
ious 

Courts. The price of each Quarterly Part is only 5s. 6d. to subscribers, 
so that the Magistrate, the Magistrate's Clerk, the Practitioners in 
Magistrates’ Coarts, and the Parish Officer, may thus obtain the w hole 
of the law in which they are interested, in a compact and convenient 
annual cost. 

The charge to non-subscribers is 7s. for each quarterly part. 

The Quarter Sessions Cases may be had separately in parts, price 45+ 
and the Election Cases in parts, price 2s. 6d. 

JOHN CROCKFORD, LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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